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FOREWORD. 


Tim opening chapter oxplains sufficiently the origin of 
thig book, Here it only needs to be said that, like the 
companion booklet, ‘Afrio’s Sunny Pountains,’ which 
last year told of the writer’s visit: to the African Missions 
of the Ohurch of Scotland, this, which deals with tho 
visit 10 tha Indian ficlds, is primarily a domestic docu- 
mont, written mainly for membors of the Ohureh of 
Geotland, on whose behalf tho Pilgrimage was wnder- 
"Taken. It touches, howover, on not a fow points in 
which all tho Churches are interested; and there has 
“Witon a special pleasure in referring to several of tho 
ya tons of ihe United Iroe Ohuroh, whose Foretgn 
eailission Commitico honoured mo with an invitation Lo 
visit Lhoir Missions too whenover possible. In anothor 
xeapeot also th scope of the present publication is wider 
' than Wat which dealt with Atricn, Our Ohurch’s work 
in India is ilgelf wider. Wo sond chaplains to the Scoto- 
Indian og well as missionaries to the Indien; and both 
those aotivilies are roforred to hero, There aro 20 chap- 
Jains ministering to our own people, while 73 mission. 
aries, men and womon, and 383 Indian Christian workers, 
arg cngaged in the Missions of our Ohurch. But in tauth 


fs 
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tho work of all is ono woe whorever it if faibhfutly 
dono, fof the common object of tho workers ts to hold 
up Christ bofow the oyes of India, that men of tho Haat 
and of tho West alike may worship YLim, we in Tim 
find thoir tro and lasting unity. 

To the many friends who gave most ini co-opertt- 4 
tion in carrying through tho long tour succoxsfully, and 
in partioular to the Roy, J, Drummond Gordon, B.D,, 
B.So,, Presidency Sonior Chaplain, Bengal, tor his in- 
valuable help in planning evory detail of the 9000-milea’ 
journoyings in India, my fellow-pilgrim and I tender 
hore our very grateful thanks, 

J, N, 0. 
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An Indian Pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“ MAROHING ORDERS.” 


Tow “Marching Orders” for the Pilgrimage came from 
the Genoral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, met 
at Ddinbwegh in the month of May 1921, and this, in 
effect, is how the orders ran :— 

* Go, in our name, to India. Visit when there, 
so far as may be found possible, every Mission 
station of our Ohurch, every Scottish congregation, 
and evory Scottish regiment. Carry to our mission- 

*oxies and our chaplains our affectionate greeting. 
Assure them of our unfailing confidence in them, 
our active co-operation with them, and our u- 
consing b kee to God on their behalf, Take 

sol with thom concerning the things that belong 
to thé peace and prosperity of the fair city of God 
whiob they are helping to build in India; ond 
bring back to us such knowledge of things as they 
are as shall enable us to do our part wisely and 
well ag their follow-labourers, 

“And to the many Scottish men and women 
whom India holds, whether in the great cities or the 

+ “igolated districts, whether engaged in commerce or 
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jn¥the sorvieo of the & nig) whathar min al Penes 

or fron of war—to all alike give w mexsitge of warm 

rogard Lrope tho old Ohureh ab home, in whoxe heart 
those sons afd Mughtors of Scotland have a plica 
from which thoy will never be dislodged." 

Bohind this stirring cominission there lay two governs | 
ing considerations, One was based on century-old 
memories, tho othor drow ity motive force from tho 
grave ovonis in India to-day. It is one Iamdred yours 
now sines tho period whon the Chureh of Seotland began 
her work in India. In 1814 she sent thore her tlrst 
chaplain, the redoubtable Dr Bryco ; in 1822 the Seottdah 
Missionary Society, composed mainly of mombora of the 
Scottish Churches, gave to India its fest Aeotbigh mig 
sionary, the Rev, Donald Mitchell; and in 1830 the 
Ohureh hersolf confossed her duty by despatching to 
Todia him who is still the moat famous of all her mission, 
ary sons-~Aloxander Dull. Remembering those happens 
ings of a hundred years ago, 1b was folt by tho Assembly 
to be vory fitting that the centenary of the Chureh’s, 
contact with India should not pass without some special 
recognition. But there was moro than this behind the 
“Marching Orders,” What might have boon ttle mor 
than » graceful tribute to tho importance of ne 
episodes was transformed into an urgent duty by th 
startling changos which aro taking pleco in Indin Lo-day, | 
Tt is a commonplace to say that India de tn lranstiton— 
but transition to what? None of all tho*men wom J 
have rooontly met in India—~of the Idnd fo” think 
before they spork—havo dared to answor that question 
with any definitoncas. Hopos are abundant, oxpootations 
are plentiful, conditional prophecies aro not few, bub 
confident predictions are wanting, Still tho tranaition” 
process goes on, and scareo an institution or an nolfyity 
in India is being loft unaffected. Men who are in ollarge 
of agencies, great or small, which have Indin’s wotare 
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as thoir foul, are anxiously studying the sigfls of the 
times, that they may adapt their agoncics th® botler to 
meet tho changing needs. Christian Mjgsions aro mark- 
edly in this position, for “ Ind@ bf transition ” means 
for theyn gront and grave things alike in duty, policy, 
und destiny. So the Genoral Assombly thought in 1021 
when thoy appointed a commissioner to visit India, and 
gave him his marching orders, 

That ib was a commission not only to an important 
and anxious duty, but also to ono of sustained strenu- 
ousness and difficulty, was manifest, But there were 
things that made it easy to discount the diMicultics and 
to accept the call—the trust of tho Assembly who gave 
the call, the anticipatory welcome already received from 
missionaries and chaplains in the field, tho pleasant 
prospect of revisiting the land where twenty years of 
ono’s life had formerly been spent, and the hope of 
using theeoxporionce thus gained for the better perform- 
ance of tho present duty. Thon, too, I was not to go 

alone,” for to my wife the Women’s Association for 
Poreign Missions gave o like authorisation to visit 
their Missions and their missionaries in India, So on 
10th September 1021 Lhe Pilgrimage bogan, A little 
Byeoony of friends bade us God-speed at Hdinburgh 
station ; another little company did the samo at London, 
whon wo lott for Tilbury Dock ; and on 28rd September, 
in the P. & ©. Okina, wo sailed away towards India, 
wee Saw, and heard, and thought, and learned 
duing The five months that followed is sot down in 
these pages for the porusal of the Church in Scotland. 
Tho writing is frank and unsiudiod, informal and per- 
sonal, as from frlend to friend; and the hope that has 
“{nspired the writing is that the work of our Church in 
Todin may become better known, and better loved, and 
bottor served by all who read this narrative of an 
In®ian Pilgrimage, 
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Aptmr a voyage of three weoks, perfect alike as rogards 
boat, weather, and company, on 15th October Bombay 
waa reached, but for us at this stage tho great wostorn 
gateway of India was only an occan junction, Wo 
wore to entor by another door. From tho big ship wo 
transferred to a little ship, and in a few hours wero 
literally leaping through and over the waters, hurled 
by powerful turbines at oxtromo speed, if also with 
some discomfort, towards our norbhorn gonl—KARAont, 
Hore on the morning of Monday, 17th Ootobor, we 
landed, and the long Indian trek began, 

Geographically, Karachi liog noaror to Britain than 
does any other Indian city; yot 80 long as travol ig 
done by rail or steamer, it will romain a olty In a comer, 
less known to the average tourist than scores of loss 
important places that lio on the regular lino of march. 
All tho same, it is worth knowing, for it is a great city, 
and if predictions of » goldon futuro count for anything, 
its grontost days are yet to como. “ Kurrachi!” ojnou-v 
lates Sir Charles Napier in an ologuont outburst of 
affection, “ you will yot bo tho glory of tho Bast! Would 
that I could come alive again to seo you, ‘Kurrgopt, in 
your grandeur!” If that famous old soldier did roturn 
he would seo a city worth beholding-——with noblo har- 
bourage, great warehousoy, long ranges of imposing 
business blocks, and for miles around plengant, even 
stately, homes of prosperous morchants—British, Pargoe, : 
and Indian, Tho outer onvironment, indood, consists of 
an endless stretch of sandy dosori and raggod sorub. 
But as a place to live in, those who aro there ure satidled 
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that Kaxoni is ono of thi best, and as the foot port 
for the trade of the Panjab its lasting importance is 


secure, 

No directly missionary work is aed on here by the 
Churctaof Scotland, but for more than half a century 
thero has beon a kirk and a chaplain ministoring to the 
Scottish rosidonts, and to any others who might feel 
on affinity for the Scottish service. We wore to come 
noross Many such centres in our pilgrimage, and it may 
be well to stato hore once for all a few things concerning 
such Scottish chaplancies at civil stations, Indirectly 
but very truly they are essentially ‘‘ missionary ” in 
their influence, for their aim is to maintain in the Scot 
abroad the high principle and the religious outlook on 
men and things that are traditional in Scotland, and 
are a positive power for Ohrist in every land where they 
are found. Tor a Scottish chaplaincy in India to be 
ontirely ssccossful three things are more or less essential, 
There must be a seomly and, if possible, an attractive 
ohureh, in which it is a pleasure for the average man 
to worship; there must be » chaplain who is a man’s 
man, who can be in the world without being swallowed 
up by it, who has a message to preach, and who can 

ch it ai lenst moderately well; and there must be 

Scottish community suMelontly numerous to contain 
& nucleus of Scottish men and womon, who are willing 
to foot and ¥ towards the Kirk just as they did before 
tho sailod way bo India, Of tho throes, the contral 
requ a indisponsable, Lnappily for Karachi, wo found 
jt in possession of all threo, ‘Tho kirk is an ontirely 
worthy edifice, built sixty years ago by its dovoted frst 
chaplain, tho Rev. William Middleton, who is com- 
momorated in a good memorial window ; and tho chap- 
lait, the Rov, J. Yulo Rennie, and his people are mutually 
and with good cause well pleased with cach other. Like 
ovocy Indian congregation, it has had its ups and downs, 
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correspd ding gonorully witt “changes in ing chaplain 
or in the. Sporsonnel of the Scottish community, but the 
tondency to-day ya upward; and tho visit for tho firsb 
time in its history ‘ol ¢ messenger from the Church at 
home helped a little to lessen tho sense of frlondlogs 
isolation to which by its situation the kirk in ‘Karachi 
is specially exposed. No sorvice could have been hoartier 
than that which was held on the Sunday ovening, with 
a largo congrogation as glad to welcome tho visitor as 
he was to give to thom, first in all India, the warm 
mossage of affection from tho Kirk at home, Lecturing, 
social gatherings, a congregational “ At Tome,” happy 
private hospitalities, and many individual talka had 
filled the previous week, and on the Monday evening, 
with a grateful good-byo to our porfeot host, Mr Gordon, 
a brother Aberdonian, and to Mr Rennie, wo took train 
for Rawal Pindi, journeying vid Lahore, 


¢ 

Of the twenty-four hours’ run to Lahore thoro is little 
heed to say much. It is over & monotonons lovel country 
of misorable scrub and sand, All the way through the 
Sind Desert it continued—fine impalpable sand, that 
_ Grifted into the carriage all night long, so that in the, 

morning evorything, sleepors included, was whilo 18 vel sh 
driven snow. But the journoy was mado marae Ay 
another way. It gave us our firsh songalion of tho 

‘atmosphoro’ of tho “Now India” wo had come 10 
kee. Little by little as the weeks passed ntny eleyents 
of that atinosphore wore revealed, sone good BONO 
otherwise; bub tho initial awakoning to tho changes 
that had come occurred in the railway dining-car on 
the way to Lahore. Woe two sat at a small lable on ono 
side of the contre passage in the car, and on tho other « 
side wore ranged four similar tables, ‘Tho tables at*the 
two ends were occupied by Indians, tho two in the 
middle by Europeans, and through the whole dimer 
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hour no Mk at the Havopean tables was possible for the 
boisterous shouting and laughter which passed. between, 
the ocoupants of the tables at each Sd. The car was 
theirs and theirs only-~right of speech belonged ta none 
but thd! They talked and declaimed, whilo the Buro- 
pean passengers ate their dinner in silence under thig 
archway of flying vociferations, Truly this was a “Now 
India” with a vengeance! One is glad io record that 
the episode remained unique of its kind throughout our 
Indian tour, but if made its contribution to the ‘ atmos- 
phore,’ 

A further contribution was added at Lahore, where 
wo spent a night and a day under the hospitable roof 
of Dr Lucas, head of the famous Forman College of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. Lahore itself was to 
be visited later, bul a first glimpse was gained in passing 
of the “Young Ohristian India,” which we were to see 
much of Subsequently. The Annual Conference of this 
fino Mjssion had just been held, and had marked a now 

stage in the Mission’s policy with regard to the relations 
bolween Indian Ohurch and American Mission, Some- 
thing approaching half-control over the Mission by the 
hurch had been approved; and a keen young Indian 
Stn, in his carly twonties, called to discuss the 
changes with the able missionary chief when I was 
present. The discussion was deeply interesting, but 
what rei OM mo mosl was the attitude of Young 
Tndi iscussion with one so much his senior in 
age, in experience, in achievement, and in sustained 
devotion, Absolulc equality was implied throughout 
and most courLeously conceded, but behind it was also 
an assumption of superiority in judgment such as few 
youpg mon in the Wost would in similar circumstances 
care to parallel. Again, one gathered ‘ atmosphere.’ 


Snothor night's journey brought us 10 Rawat Prvpr, 
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tho Aldalshot of Northern India. A right ploniant sight 
ib was aftr tho sandg of Sind and tho bare country of 
sun-baked mud f#oposits, cut by tho raing into weird 
crags and pinnacles, thfit mark the approach to Pindi. 
Pind, with its splondid roads, attractive gardops, lines 
of welcome trees, endless bungalows, and spactous office 
buildings, to say nothing of its excellent hoiola and, at 
this season, magnificent climate, was a delight. Specially 
gladdoning was the sight of the beautiful Ohureh of 
St Paul, permanent momorial of the fine work dono here 
for many years by the Rov, George Roche, now at 
Brussels, No Indian chaplain in recent times has left so 
rich a legacy to the Séots of the future. It is a chureh 
of rare beauty, and neighboured as it is by an excellent 
mange, is a valuable possession of the Church of Scotland, 
Unfortunately tho chaplain, tho Rev. G, 0. Macpher- 
son, who was returning from furlough, had required to 
extend his leave by a week, and to his rogrot«and mine 
wo just missed each other; but his faithful session were 
indefatigable in seoing things through. Sunday 30th 
October was the chiet day. In the morning at West 
Ridge, three miles distant, the 1st Oamoron Highlanders, 
who had only arrived the day before from ‘ summoaring *, 
at Murreo on tho hills, pataded in full strongth uneagt 
Major Orichion, and I novor wish to taco a more reverent 
and attentive congrogation, Ono felt Lho greatness of the 
opportunity that comes to those ministorsavhose works 
it is to keep such mon jn touch with tho Wérnal, apd in 
contact, L00, with their native land, Such woff’should 
bo a joy and a sivength to chaplain and to men alike, 
In tho evening a company of worshippors, not largo, 
but very much attached, gathered in benutiful St 
Paul’s, aud together wo sang the woll-romombored songs ‘ 
of Zion, and strengthencd one another in love find 
loyalty to the old Church beyond the sens, IIere, too, 
one realised, ag so often olsewhore in India, tho trr- 
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flung line got Picabiyearlaaltn, and the bonds int knit 
us in unity. The prominent Mission here ig that of the 
American United Presbyterian Ohuroly, Mr Ieinrich, 
one of their staff, had officiated4as chaplain during My 
Macphergon’s absence, and by his great kindness I mot 
‘~, on day the whole of his fellow-missionaries. Devoted 
servants of the Cross and true-blue Presbyterians, it 
was @ pleasure to clasp hands with them and bid each 
other ‘“ God-speed ” on our different paths of service, 
From Mr Heinrich’s rich experience one learned not a 
little concerning the misslonary progress in this wild 
northern Jand, It was good hearing. Dufficult the 
atrong men of the frontier are to win, but once wou 
they stand fast. Here is an illustrative opisode, A 
lambardar, the leading man in a frontier village, became 
a Ohristian, and siraightway persecution began, His 
fellow-tribesmen burned his house and killed his wife, 
but they deft himself untouched, Ie was a strong 
stalwarb man of 64 feet, so it was prudent to leave him 
wilone, “Ite held on, and by his grit and character and 
physical strength compelled respect, even though he was 
an aggressive defender of the faith. To ihe missionary 
ko came one day and told his methods. ‘‘ Not long ago, 
Pe Sahib,” ho said, “a man camo and said bad 
Inameful things about Jesus before a lot of my iribes- 
‘men. I could not bear it, So in my humble way I got 
up and took kim by tho shoulders, Then I ran him to 
ty wok, and hed him right over it. ‘Take back,’ I said, 
‘ all you Ive been saying about Jesus, or I’ drop you!’ 
And, Padye Sahib, he took i back, every word.” Verily, 
they are strong men on the North-West Frontior. 


* Rawal Pindi marked our northern limit. On Monday, 
81st Dotober, we faced south and made for the PaNgaB 
Mission Fratp, very dear to the Church of Scotland by 
reaséa both of its history and its importance. 
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CHAPTER Iu. 
TAR PANJAD MISSION FINLD. 


In tho oyos of tho Seottish Ghureh it is holy ground | 
which wo now approach—sanotied by srorifics and 
hallowed by victory. Our Vhurch has flvo Mission 
Wolds in Tndin, and every fleld, ns will be seen, has some 
special features that arrest attention and hold it fast, 
But the Panjab has more of theso than any other, In 
historlo intorest tho Iand of tho North-West ta an oasy 
first In India, for this is the avonue along which in turn 
India’s suecessivo invaders have marehed io victory, 
and the place-names of the Panjab aro written in tho 
history books of tho whole elvilised world, And her 
people’s famo rivals that of their country.s Britain's 
sloutest opponents they were until finally dofeated, then 
Britain’s stoutest friends in the hour of hor groatest, 
porll, and to-day the strongest of India’s many racos, 
In tho future, as in the past, whatever plans for shaping 
Indiv’s destiny may ho made by othors of her sona, { 
may be safely said that tho last word, will lie wilh: 
mou of the Panjab. ‘Yo secure such a people moans mul 
for any cauge, and in Indian missionary strategy nothing 
ean take priority of the endeavour to saoure beiiniey 
thoir alleginnce for Ohrist. Their variety’ of race> too, 
adds to tho value of thelr adherence, and inténsilles tho 
Interest of the missionary enterprise, Mohammedan. and 
Sikh, Hindu and outcast Chubra, widely soparatod by 
yeligious ereed and social usages—yet all are Panjabis ; 
algo, in varying dogreés, men of grit and capacity, and,* 
where work is to be done, men of action rather thin of 
theorles. Formerly foemen worthy of our steel, thoy 
are now brothers well worth winning, And that “hoy 
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area being gon, visibly, seals and inercasingty, adds 
another distinciive feature to this field. The Churches 
of Southern India, where Chustian Miadsjous have been 
working for three hundred years, Possess tho vast major- 
ity of [nyya’s Christians ; but next in order of numerical 
importance comes the Church im the Panjab, whore 
Massions are httle move than sixty years old, And so 
far as our own Scottish Church is concerned, the Chris- 
lians of the Panjab easily hold the premier place. Con- 
nectod with our five Indian ficlds aro over 25,000 Chris- 
tiana; of these, (5,000 ave found m the Panjab, 

Ouis is but one of a large brotherhood of Missions at 
work in this historic country, and the area definitely 
recognised and accepted as the Church of Scotland field 
is a strip long and wide that lios along the Chenab river, 
one of the five nvers of the Panjab. But it is ‘some’ 
strip. In the British Panjab Province, where the larger 
part of owrsoperations are carried on, 1b ombraces 4000 
squaro miles with 2,000,000 inhabitants ; and in two 
lative Siates on the north-cast border, cach ‘occupied’ 

“by an outpost station, there is an additional area of 
28,000 square miles and a population of nearly 14 million, 

a, Verily, a big responsilihty this for the Ohurch that has 

ed it! 

& What is boing dono in the offort to discharge it? 

* Wight loading contres have been garrisoncd—Sialkot, 
Gujrat, Jalalppr, Wasirabad, Daska, Youngsonabad, 
Jamnwny, 2nd Chamba,—forlresses held in the name of 
* tho Lord-"Trne, one of these is ab present without a 
Buropean in the garrison, and in the others the garrison 
is woaker than it ought to be. But the posts are held, 
and the holy war is being waged; while from cach 
Tontre numerous outposts have been established in the 
countly round about. A great field and a great work ; 
and here for three most memorable weeks we were now 


to boas busy as it was possible to be, seeing, hearing, 
R 


4 

learnin\ spoaking, counselling and gebling copnse), muk- 
ing now friends, lightening bonds with frionds already 
made, and all #hrough rejoicing in boing, if only for a 
little while, active mofibors of the Panjab Mission stall, 

ILI were to follow tho order of our movemonw, Gujrat 
should come first, but a better grip of tho Mission will 
be got by boginning at the centro station of nll, SraTacoy, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SIALKOT—WOGRE MARTYRS PEM. 


Ia was on a Saturday ovening that wo reached Sialkot 
railway station. Darkness had fallen, bus when the 
train drew up at tho platform, we looked out on such a 
gathering of missionary friends, all radiating Welcom 
by look and word and gesture, that Sialkot there anc 
then became to us a ciby of light for all time coming, 
and gripped our hearts with a hold thaé nothing wil! 
ever loosen, Mr Scott, Mr Patorson, Mr Carrot 
Miss Plumb wero all thore, a8 well as numerous Tdi 
. friends-to-be; and Scottish Kirk and Panjab Missiort 
for a little while did nothing but shake hands and shake 
again, and say how glad wo wore to do it, Bab yes 
better was in store, My Garrett's invalwtifo"' Mord *' 
motor was waiting, and into it we got, slong with Miss 
Plumb and Mr Garrott, and set off for tho Tadiow’ Mission 
House, which lies tivo miles nway. Soon the city waa 
behind us, and we wore out into the open countrys 
driving along well-made roads. Orossing a bride over 
w little stream, we slowed down, “Ifero is whore tho 
Hunters died,” whispered Mr Garrett, and instinelively 
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one’s head qvag bared in reverent homage to the prartyrs 
of 1857. But to this we shall come back. A little 
farther on we swung into a wide road-jeading to the 
Mission. In the darkness tho hov&es wore invisible, but 
quickly tkore was dazzling indication of their position. 
Rows of lights and graccful curves of brightness shone 
out high in the heavens. Coming nearer, they proved 
to be illuminations adorning the front balcony and rool 
of tho Girls’ Boarding School. Still nearer, and we 
approached tho Mission House betweon rows of lighted 
standards, and passed under a splendid arch festooned 
with coloured decorations and inscribed with warm 
grectings, Then a halt. Rockets roared and screamed 
into the air, and dropped their starry rain. Slowly wo 
neared the entrance, passing between two lines of Mission 
girla, cach holding aloft a light with true Indian grace, 
their faces wreathed in smiles, and all singing with happy 
voices an ode of welcome. Tho heart filled with gladness 
and tho eyes with tears of joy. Such was Sialkot’s wel- 
pome to the messengers from Scotland’s Church} And 
wl the more touching did it become when wo learned 
that evory itom had beon planned and carried out by 
tho girls thomaolves. 
’*EM. our arrival been by daylight the welcome would 
lyive been as cordial, but tho witchory of night, tho 
“brilliant ilimminations, and tho oxcited joy of theso 
daughtors of India, who gave the welcome, added a 
fageinaiion that will never fade from memory. And it 
“need hardly be said that the welcome inside was equal 
in its fulness to that on the approach. Miss Plumb 
was an incarnation of joy and hospitality, worthy of 
Aberdeen ; Miss M‘Queen was hearty as a truc daughter 
6f Fife is bound to be. So it was that we camo to Sialkot, 
In the subsequent days the general plan of things 
became familiar. Nothing is cramped here. Spacious 
grountl all around, with two good Mission Houses for the 
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as mush have formed tho carly congrogatign in many 
a Gentile city in apostolic days. 14 was a memorable 
Sunday, cloquent of tho varied ministries oxereised by 
tho Christian missionary, 
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Tike all India the Panjab is a land of villages, und s4 
our Mission area is no exception, Numberless villages 
contain the vast majority of tho people who are our eare, 
and almost the entive community who now form Ue 
young Obvistian Church. In and nrownd these villages 
tho Tivangelisl, the Indian Pastor, and tho clomentary 
Toacher, ag woll as tho visiling Missionary, aro familiar 
figures. It ig thero that tho visiblo succosses of the 
Ohurch most abound, and in oxtending and intonsilying 
this ‘cowry ’ work is the larger hope of the future, 

But the Panjeb has ils cities too, and ono of Lhe most 
important of thom al ig Sialkot. ITfore, a9 in every 
Indian city whore Missions are at work, Zducation of 
necessity forms tho main activity of the missionarics. 
Time and again workers who have got impatient witl 
the steady, unromantic, methodical methods of the’ 
sehool and college havo diverged into lines that were 
moro “ diroch”? and that promised quicker robirns tyr 
their labour; and they have often got what they do. 
sorved—up to a point Then they huve realised that 
carry the Ohrisiian ontorprivo boyond that point, and 
give ib a wide and a deop hold upon tly pooplo’s life, 
the work of Christian eduction, from primgry Sohool , 
to college class-room, cannot be lob go. No it has beon 
in Sialkot, whore tho throl of city lilo is foll, whore the 
ambitions of Young India aro strong, and boys and 
youths are ever growing into the mon who havo tho 
shaping of their country’s lile increasingly in thoie hauds, 
So lot us to the Schools and to tho College—tho main 
Mission industries ! 

Pirst the Schools. Mr Garrett, in whose ablo charge 





Mission Council, Sialkot 
(Left to hight) 
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thoy aro, is onr delightful guide. Thoy are two in 
numbor—s flourishing Jfiddle School in the carftonment 
(the town that has grown up adjoining | the old ily, a 
consequenco of the long British occupation), and an 
embarrassingly successful High School in the city itself. 
The 450 pupils of the cantonmont School aro assembled 
in the open space in front of the building whon we 
arrive. <A cordial welcome is given, and with brief 
Scripture rending and prayer the school is opened for 
the day. A short address from the visitor, and class 
aftor class in porfect order proceeds fo its proper room. 
There we visit them in due succession, and see the 
boys at work. Right good work it is, and carried on 
under an Indian head-master and a goodly staff who 
know their business. Buildings are defective, and some 
of the classes meet in what can only by a stretch of 
courtesy be termed class-rooms ; but the site is entirely 
good, and when tho building scheme now approved (but 
delayed for want of funds) is carried out, all will be well. 
Then on, in Mr Garrett's most welcome and indis- 
pensable chariot, to the High School in tho city. It is 
quite a drivo, for at least two miles intervene, but now 
tho real “India” for tho first time envelops one. The 
Cantonment is behind us. The Duropean is out of sight, 
allove everything is Indlan—the brilliant colour; the 
jostling throngs; the strango mixture of rich and poor, 
of woll-clad, ill-clad, and not clad at all; the babel of 
orios; the shouting of drivers as carts end elkkas and 
lordly motors of rich Indians get jumbled together in 
the narrow streets ; the open shops that line the bazaars, 
with placid shopkeepers reclining at thelr ease, drawing 
bliss from their hookahs; the pungent odours and 
malodours that fll the air and titillate the nostrils. It 
is all “India ” just as it used to be twenty years ago, 
the motor-car forming the one striking novelty. Under- 
neath the sameness one knows that there are changes 
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Alby Mohammedan guls—tho cave of Mixa Plamb, Keonty 
infovestel in bho visitors und teppy at Chote simple 
loasona the libtle givls wore on Cha day we visited (hem, 
and fait of love for (hefe dovotad missionary frend, who 
43 as woleome a visitor mt thelr homes as abo is a brusted 
and daily friend in the school Bub the distinetive : 
work for ghis im Sialkot Hes nearer home, Tt is (hat 
whioh is emiied on in the Christan ily’ Boarding 
Svhool, beside the Tadios’ Mission Tose, 

This is Miss Binok’s domain; and sho, alas! was 
fay of. in Scotland on x mnoh-neododt furlough whon 
wo, hor old friends, wore in Sintkot., Bat Miss M‘Queon 
was in her place, and the sehool was flowlahing, Ono 
rejoiced to lind so fino w building, beth plonsing in 
appearence and ontirely adequate ino necommodation 
and arrangomont. Nomotimes in coming duys wo wero 
to 2nd neither tho ono nor tho other, good work being 
dono under some diMoulties ; bub hore everything was 
as ib should be, Tho now Bonrding Mouse with its 
adjunets is ono of the best. Bolow, a good guile of airy , 
olass-rooms ; above, spacious dormitories for the sixty 
happy maids who here are boing “sehoolod.” Moy 
avo all Ohrishian girls, drawn from tho dilferont stations 
of tho Mission, the daughters mostly of tndian pastor? 
or berohors or other Ohristians~-gitly who have showne 
qualities that hore will be developed Lor the enrichment 
of tho life of the Ohristinn community in coming days, 
Round tho olesses woe wont, and ib was av trent to be 
frosted eyerywhoro by tho smiling faces of the busy 
maids. In one room were the junior {ols, forming their 
letters with shells upon trayfula of sand; in anothor 
their oldor aistors wore practising sewing, knilting, ov 
other useful domosbio accomplishments ; in still o(hers 
the inovitablo themes of history, goography, roading, 
writing, arithmolic wore being taught; and, of course, 
'n every class religious knowledgo had tho prior pines. 
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Happy maidens those, and this the happiest time of alt 
thoir life, No better work is done for the “Ohristian 
Church in tho Panjab than this, It is a “ Ministers’ 
Daughters’ College” in a small* way; but it is also a 
junior training -school for the fulure teachers and for 
the wivos of the leading homes in the Christian com- 
munity. 


Other activities there are in Sialket besides these, but 
on them one has not space to dwell. There is the Hay 
Memorial Hospital, » well-planned and well-built women’s 
hospital that stands in thé compound adjoining the 
Mission House, As already stated, it was “ doctoriess ” 
when we were there, and the wards were tenantless ; 
but with a doctor once more in charge there will be a 
welcome change. And there is the Bvangelistio Work 
in the district round Sialkot, carried on at many villages, 
and diligently fostered by that prince of evangelists, 
Mr Paterson, Truly his time and strength are spent in 
many directions—as college professor, pastor-trainer, 
district. superintendent, and general inspirer! To a 
mud-built village, Jura, he took me one day, six miles 
but, from Sialkot, and furnished an experience vory 
different from the restrained orderly episodes of Sialkot 

slife. In Jethike a Christian congregation flourishes 
under a vigorous catechist, Hakkim Shah. As his name 
betokens, he is a born ruler, a big bearded man who 
compels the respect of non-Christians ag well as Chris- 
tians. Before the humble church an open-air service 
is hold, Ohristians grouped in front and a crowd of 
interested onlookers behind. Hakkim Shah leads the 
singing, which goes vigorously. The children grow 
restive, are rebuked—to none effect,—finally are sum- 
marily ejected by the masterful leader, while all the 
time the service proceeds, Rather distracting to a 
Western, but to an Bastern it is nothing. What counts 
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ig that there, in the sight of all the villagors, the God 
of the Christians has beon worshipped ; and ao religion 
with notes of prosent gladness and future hope such as, 
apert from Ohrist, Inaian knows nothing af, hug been 
declared ta needy sonls. That more and inore of the 
outside ring will be drawn to the inner cirelo is quite sure, 

So it is that work goes on ab Sialkot—and olaowheore 
throughout the feld. The political wnvesb makes it mor 
diMeult than it used ta be, and, ag will presently bo seen, 
it has some far-reaching effects on Uno Ohristian Ohurch, 
but thero is no halt nor slay with tho soldiers of iho Wing. 


CHAPTER V. 
GUIRAT—SITH OF BALTI, 


Tne District of Gujrat holds some 760,000 of a popula- 
tion, mostly Mohammedans, disporsad wong 1270 vil- 
lages and 6 towns, the central town boing Guana, 
where our Mission was ostvblished in 1865 by tho frid 
My Paterson, first of a tne mnissionnry dino, Lh was tho} 
earliest extension from Sialkot, from which i lies west- 
ward somo forty miles by rail, Normally the missionary 
staff is ye—two ladies working in achools and zenunas 5 
two in the Dow Momorial Ifospital, a dootor and a 
nurse; and ono ordained missionary in general charge 
of the district, 

Ii was on Monday aftornoon, 31st Octobor, wo arrived, 
having come straight from Rawal Pindi, and this was 
yeally our first contact with tho Mission Wield, An 
imposing group of missionarics gave ug glad grecting— 
tho Rev. Mr Nicolson and seven ladies! Several Indies, 
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fresh out from furlough, were there, waiting to be posted 
to their stations by the coming Council meetin, With 
the missionarics were a large nwmnbor of Indian Christian 
friends, notably Mr Daniel, long ¢ho valvied head-master 
of the Tigh School, and Mr Mehtab Din, the local pastor. 
Mr Daniel had secured a motor from an obliging Indian 
friend, and after many introductions we drove off with 
Mr Nicolson to his hospitable home, some two miles 
away, which was to be our base for four very busy days. 

Schools, Hospital, and Church ave the Mission sights 
of Gujrat. To each a word before a further word on 
what at the present moment is most interesting of all 
that Gujrat has to show—the undor-currents of conflict 
that are flowing in this ancient site of battle. 

The High School is sufficiently well housed; and with 
its 450 pupils, schooled in 10 classes under efficient 
masters with a Christian head, amply justilles its oxist- 
ence, Some years ago there were 1300 boys here, bub 
the uprising of other schools has caused a drop, which 
is not necessarily a misfortune. Quality rather than 
quantity is the truc measure for Mission schools to-day, 
though a diminished fee income makes it less easy to 
emry on with the efficiency that is needed. 

“ To Girls’ School is of exceptional interest, but into 
cit, in this conservative stronghold, no male foot dare 
enter, Happily my fellow-pilgrim’s female foot was 
pormitied, and accompanied by Miss MacKichan, Miss 
Kidley, and Miss Nelson, she visited the school, which 
lies in the heart of the town, Ter welcome was a pleasant 
demonstration of regard for the home supporters of the 
school—garlands, songs, and an address in English read by 
one of tho teachers, to all of which the visitor mado suit- 
able acknowledgment. One hundred and fifiy girls here, 
radiant in the colours so dear to India. Mohammedan 
and Hindu, and a few Christians, they are all taught 
together, not one being a penny the worse, while all are 
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a great doal the bobtor for the wider followship. Ib was 
an innovition last year by Miss Meekintosh to combine 
tavo soparate schools, and it has worked wonderfully. 

Tho well-buifl, Zospttal and tho stately Church avo 
enrichments of ihe Migstan, sueh ag no other of our 
Panjab stations ean boast of, Tnidoed, the Dow Afemorial 
Ohuroh is probably tho finos ohureh in all our Indian 
Missions. Built by tho Missos Dow of Montreal in 
memory of their uncle, and in keon appreciation of the 
value of the work carried on at the time by My M‘Ohoyne 
Paterson, tho church is stately without, and—what is 
not so invariable in Indian churchos—~also all-beautitul 
within, Indian hands have carved the chaste com- 
munion-table, lectorn, and pulpit; and at the “ Welcome 
Service” held on tho first afternoon of our visit, ono 
rejoiged to sco Canada’s offering fled with a goodly 
congregation of India’s people, In Gujrab and district 
the Christians number over 1200, and aro inoreasing 
rapidly. 

The Hospital, too, is a “ Dow ALemoria?,” built by 
the Misses Dow in momory of thoir mother. Tore Dr 
Mabel Ieotor and Nursing-Sister Witison Paterson, with 
a staff of four ploasant Indian agsistant-nuvacs, wore 
carrying on their priceless work of hewing., Tho hosfiti 
ig woll placed on tho cdgo of the oily ; but Infoly a Gove, 
ernment hospital has been ereetod in ita immotinto 
neighbourhood, which makes the Mission hospital less 
indispensable for such women pationts vs shun ail con- 
tact with Christianity. Yot the power of Ohristinn 
kindness tells, and tho wards are never without grateful 
Inmates, 


Gujrat is famous in history as the site whore was 
fonght the last decisive battle between tho British and 
the Sikhs, It was a grim fight between tivo strong 
peoples, and touching it was 4o visit the little onolosure 
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where lic the British dead, and do homage in thought 
to those young men—for most were quite yourg—who 
seventy yoars ago gavo their lives for Britain’s mastery 
and India’s weal. So it is that the suggtstion of baitle 
will always hover around Gujrat; and to-day the place 
maintains its ancient character, Gujrat is one of the 
centres of the Indian irreconcilables. The Gandhi cap 
is frequent, and the Gandhi policy of non-co-operation 
hag been very popular. A year ago, when this changeable 
leader had proclaimed the solemn duty of abstention 
of all scholars and students from Government-aided 
institutions, Gujrat hastened to obey. Our Girls’ School 
dropped in a day from 300 pupils to a few stragglers. 
In the Boys’ High School 100 boys withdrew from the 
‘polluted’ class-rooms. Later this special lino of 
‘ patriotism ’ was abandoned, and the schools aro very 
much as they were. But the spirit of antagonism to 
constituted authority and the fervour for ‘Swadeshi’ 
are more rife in this old ‘Site of Battle’ than in most 
places. 

It is not a meaningless coincidence that in the Christian 
Church at Gujrat the ‘Swadeshi’ note was also found 
to bo stronger than in most places visited. Politics are 
reanmng riot in India to-day, and tho Indian Ohurch is 
inevitably affected. In the Church, as in tho political 
world, two parties are found—the moderates, who seok 
to fit ‘their Church for future independent life by a con- 
tinuanco of the present close co-operation with the 
Churches of the West; and the ewtremists, who, consider- 
ing that the Indian Church is oven now qualified to run 
alone, would hasten the dissolution of the time-honoured 
bond. In Gujrat one found not indeed this extremist 
policy, but just a little of the extremist spirit. Specially 
did this come to the surface when the vexed question 
of the right relation of the Mission to the fast-developing 
Indian Church was under discussion, In wellnigh every 
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those 120 empty beds! Will no doctor come gnd put. 
his hand to the work that was so splondid, and please 
God will be splendid once again ? 

The School goes on, and with {is 250 “pupils, almost 


‘ontircly Mohammedan and Hindu, is doing capital work ; 


and the charming little Ohureh, built by Dr Taylor 
primarily for the hospital patients, is in constant use— 
an interesting experiment in architecture which seeks 
to give the Christian sanctuary an oricntal touch. Mr 
Graeme Cook, who is in charge of the district, is entirely 
optimistic as to its possibilities, were it only adequately 
staffed. The villages number 183, Christians are found 
in eight of those; and for the whole of this field there is 
only one Indian catechist! It is a purely country district, 
in which tho Christian folk number some 300, ‘They 
gathered wonderfully in the little church on the day wo 
visited the station—a very humble flock, but very 
grateful for any tending, 

Another afternoon, SmaprmwaL, five miles out from 
Gujrat, over a fearsome road, was visited, Truly an out- 
cast people these were some twenty years ago—‘ tho 
dirtiest and vowdiest in the Panjab.” Then Miss Joss, 
a dovoted missionary, went out to live amongst them, 
Phere came, and she fought it to the successful end, 
the people’s hearts were won; and now a church, a 
school, and a new people ocoupy Shadiwal, right well 
served by two Indian ladios, Mrs and Miss Solomon. 
In the little church there gathered over 100 of a congre- 
gation, and the mass of eager faces, the hearty singing, 
the close attention, and the warmth of the greetings 
at the end are a splendid memory. It was a demon- 
stration of the Gospel’s amazing power, where any other 
power can profit nothing. 


One more Gujrat memory—a very delightful one, the 
best of its kind we have brought from India. In Gujrat 
to) 
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the Deputy Commissionor, tho big Govermnent olleinl, 
is an Indian Christian of high standing, THs father i] 
tho revered Rajah Sir Tarntim Singh, elder i the Seots 
Church at Simla, and ‘one who for Ohrixt’s auto gave up 
hig hoirship to the throne of Kapurthala. lis son, the 
Kunwar Sahib, as ho is tamed, was oduentad wth arrow 
and Oxford, and has for his wilo Cho daughter of (he 
Jato Dr Ohatterjes, whose venorablo figure at Wie World 
Missionary Conference in 1910 is woll rememborod. Mov 
cullwe and for powor, aliko of mind and spirit, this 
Indian gentleman and lady have very few equals, ‘To 
meotb them, as wo did sovoral times, in thoi own hong at 
luncheon, one evening in the Ladies’ Mission Jlouse, 
and again at a social allernoon of Lhe Than congrepga- 
tion, was a recurring delight, Io a moderato Nationalist 
of tho best type, and sho a Ohristinn Indy of wido and 
warm Christian sympathies, they stand oub in one’s 
memory 18 Tndian friends whom it was a joy to make, 
and an enrichment of one’s lilo bo keep, ‘his, (oo, ia 
* atmosphere,’ 


CHAPTER VT, 
WAZIRABAD—WHBRI PASSIONS PLAS, 


In 1919 passions flamed all over the Panjab, and thront- 
ened red ruin far and wide. Politiesl animosities had 
been fanned by prolonged seerol propaganda, and 
openly encouraged by a press thal wroie wild things 
with sirango impunity. Pornicious frlschoods concern: 
ing tho actions and intentions of Brituin towards peoplen 
of tho Bast of other blood and other faiths hud been 
diligently civoulated and credulously swallowod, My 
Gandhi's description of British rule as ‘Satanie’? was 
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widely accopted as gospel-truth. Khiléfat ggitators 
made tho land ring with declamations as to Islam’s 
wrongs and Turkey’s shamo; and in 1919 tho inovit- 
able reswt appeared, when the *voleano belehed. forth 
fire nnd smoke and death. At Ammisar, only a fow 
hows’ run by train from Sialkot, Alec Stewarl, manager 
of the branch of the National Bank of India, true son 
of the Kirk, good friend of my own, and one of the 
kindest and the best of men, most brotherly to every 
raco, was beaten to death by the lathis of a maddened. 
mob, and his poor body leff to the flames. ‘‘ Stand 
fast!” is the motto of his native Oraigellachie, and he 
stood fast to the ond. So it was with others also, ‘1857’ 
seemed to be about to come again, when the second 
tragedy of Amritsar took place. To check the onrush 
of a maddened Indian mob, bent on murder and arson, 
General Dyer gave ordors to his troops that brought 
death to several hundreds. Over this most grievous 
event) much bitter controversy has since raged, in the 
course of which the first tragedy seems too often to bo 
forgotten. Concerning it, thore can be no controversy, 
put only condemnation of a crime black as any India 
canshow. Of the second tragedy, defenders and accusers 
hive" both uttered sweeping judgments that are hard 
to justify. In this book of Pilgrimmge one can only say, 
“Qh, tho pity of it!” and leavo the guilt to be appor- 
tioned 1ightly when calmer days give oppoilunity for 
calmor judgment. But that the twagedy averted, for 
the time at least, what might well have been a still 
greater tragedy, is confidently asserted by most of those 
who speak with personal knowledge of the district and 
the hour, 

Tt was al WAZIRABAD that our Mission felt the flaming 
heat. An important railway junction this, and so m 
rapid touch with every wave of political excitement. 
Tho fury of Amritsar found a mmor parallel in the 
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madnegg. of Wazirebud, mud in (ho madness our Mission, 
House was given to the fames. wo gales from the Gown 
along v county vou iG stood, quite defoneelesa alae 
defenco be needed. Dr Bailey, our missionary, pot 
warning that a nob ablavk was likely, and jus fe Cine 
ho and his sought safer quarbors. ‘Thal night his house 
and goods and many of his procious mumuseripts were 
roduced jo ashes ; and now only blackened walla remain 
to tell how, when passions flamed, the greatest Hnyuist 
that our Ohurch has ever given to the Punjab was 
rendored homeless, ‘To-day the flamo has dicot down, 
Quite dond ? Who shall say? We wt Toast suw nothing 
of it. But wo did seo much of a purer Name—n timo 
of God’s own kindling, which has its source in love, 
not hate, and shines to cash light on lilo’d pathway, 
and make men’s journoy thoercon ono of joy and brother- 
Tinoss. 


The Mission Houso is gone for tho prexont, bul the 
Mission abides, and under tho diligenG oversight of 
My Nicolson (from Gujrat, ten miles off) the good work 
proceeds, little the worse for what has happened, ‘hree 
momorios stand out of our vislé to Wazirabud, ira 
is tho Girls’ School. Toro wo wore conducted by’ Mika 
Plumb, who came “anes errand” from Sivkat, thirty 
milos away, to guido us. Right in tho heart of Wagitabad, 
lies the school, and driving in a humble gharey from 
the station one was strugk with (ha morkod vogularthy 
of plan of thiy Haslorn Lown—go unlike tho twisted 
plantess streots one usually mools. Cb has its oxplana- 
tion in the fact that the town-planner was Monsiour 
Avitabile, ono of the four Frenchmen who rose hugh in 
the service of Maharajah Ranjit Singh, will whom 
we had so stiff a Aght. Careors in Indin for Huropewn 
‘adventurers’ were common in the old duys; and 
should certain things happon which some foretell, the 
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breed would not be long in reappearing. Rut false 
prophots have not yet perished from off the earth, 
Moantime all thank Mons, Avitabile for yy good straight 
road to our Girls’ School. Some sixty girls are in attend- 
“anes, gorgeous in apparel and radiant in colour. All 
are Hindus, and threo Hindu widows do the teaching. 
The threo are of long-standing and tried worth in the 
school, and for two years during the period of trouble, 
when Miss Plumb was not permitted to visit the place, 
thoy carried on the work unaided, Christian hymns 
weve learned and sung, and the Lord’s Prayer repeated 
daily—all tho timo that a Christian missionary was 
barred out by the anxious authorities. A Christian 
resident head is greatly needed but hard to find, for the 
town is not an casy residence for an unprotected Olris- 
tian woman. Yet of the importanco of this school in a 
Hindu citadel there can be no question, 

The Boys’ [igh School came next, and here Mr Nicol- 
son led us. A fino building it is, just outside the city, 
convenient for access, with spacious ground for sports, 
and best of all, possessing a range of clagss-rooms that 
wore a joy tosee. Tho pupils number 450, and it chanced 
that on the day of our visit the Government Inspector 
whs ‘holding his inspection, It was ovor bofore our 
arrival, and in front of the school were gathored tho 
wholo of the pupils. Hach class was by itself, and most 
picturesque they wero, as, according to a pleasing custom 
on Inspection Day, every class wore turbans of a special 
hue, The effect was that of a beautiful garden of roses 
—groups of red and green and yellow and orange and 
blue, and other colows not yet attained by roses, all 
massed in ordorly design, I asked the Inspector how 
things had gone. ‘Oh, excellently,” was his answor, 
‘“ Phis school, and your school at Daska, are two of the 
best in my whole district.’ Which same was very 
good to hear; and when I proceeded to address the 
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boys I got ‘ good hearing ’ in nnothor sone. A enpable 
and aympathotio Tlindu head-mastor contioly (he whole, 
whilo regular mligions tonching is given in every ela 
by Ohvistian members of the stall, or of tho Mission, 
Tho boys impressed one greatly, Intelligence and onger- 
ness shone ont from fhoir frens, and nuuked courleny 
and friendliness were everywhere, Guarlinding of the 
visitors was genorous, and the applause that greeted the 
bestowal betokoned the happy spirit of the school, 

Still ono moro episode-—an unforgotlublo visit to 
NIZAMABAD, whore n delightful glimpse of tho “ District 
work was gained. Nizamabad is nv inrgo village, ono 
and a half miles from Wazirabad, where a Ohvistian con- 
grogation has been formed from tho depressed classes "5 
and woek-day though ib waa, thoy had assembled, one 
hundred strong, fo woeloomo bho visitora, and hold wv 
service of thanksgiving. To a shottered nook wo weve 
led, where soon ib is hoped w hunble auveh will rise, 
Ilore the goodly company of mon, women, and children 
wore massed togother as closely us they could prek— 
all outcasts, but redeemed by the powor of Christ from 
their despised position, self-respecting intelligent toll 
of sturdy frame and simple faith, Ib was my grenk wol- 
come. Padro Daniol led tho sorvieo, and £ nddtesned 
the gathering, Thereafter there was read a bewntitat 
address of warm woleome, In whieh many pathetic 
words of gratitude for the work of (ho Mission were 
contained, as woll as keon appreciation of the present 
visit, Then camo an unlooked-for presentation—an 
Indian gold ring to my wifo and o wallking-stick to 
nyself,—purchasod wilh tho willing offerings of a grato- 
ful community of those whom Indin aula ‘ umtouch- 
ables’! We clasped hands with them again and again, 
and thanked God for the opportimity, When wil was 
over the whole company conyoyod us neross the folds 
to whore our gharry stood, and giving and revolving 
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blessings, wo journcyed on, A fino cxpornie) Yos, 
and this is only ono of scores of villages thoughout 
the districh whore like congregations are to be found. 
Thanks be to God! Tis Kingdom comoth, and it 
‘cometh hove with observation, 


OHAPTER VII. 
DASKA—WILERE PROPHETS GROW. 


Twunty yoars ago, had any ono in Scotland, with an 
clomentary knowledge of the Ohurch’s Missions, been 
asked what Daska was noted for, he would have an- 
swored vwnrhesitatingly, Prophets! For there was the 
famous School of the Prophets—a modest ‘ Divinity Tall’ 
planned by Dr Youngson for the training of men to 
minister to the masses of humblo folk thon crowding 
into the Ohureh of Obrist. Limes have changed sinco 
then, and other methods of training are now in favour ; 
bul Daska may still be thought of as a place ‘ whore 
(prophets grow,’ 

It lies south-west from Sialkot, twelve miles by rail, 
eloven by road. Long identified with the name of Mr 
Scott, whose mark on the Mission will over abide, Daska 
ig now tho charge of Mr Dalgetty; and when on a 
Saturday forenoon, in November, my fellow - pilgrim 
and I slipped owt of the train at Sambrial, the nearest 
railway station, it was to be greeted by the heartiest 
of welcomes from the buirdly, genial, able missionary, 
whose kindly domination means much for Daska. 

First came four miles over none-too-good road in 
Mr Dalgetty’s own pony-trap, and then wo transferred 
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into w beantitul Mup mehila, very kindly lout by an 
Indian friend, in whish wo glided luxuriously towards 
our goal, 

Bub alter a ‘tow miles eamo a halt. Woe had orvived 
at Bhopalwalla, a large villago peopled by Sikhs and 
Musstlmans, and quite a» company of Christians. All 
mombers of the ‘deprossod classes,’ hese Christians, 
but now raised to manhood by the influonce of Christinn 
Missions, und eager to-day bo give a rousing weleome 
to the visitors from far. So out from tho cur wo gol, 
and took our places in a greab procession. Jn front was 
the ‘band’—two bugles and two drums, Around and 
behind a great company of boys and mon, soveral being 
Christian soldiors home from (he war, and on the oul- 
skirts nob a fow womon and girl, ‘Tho Dink peated 
forth a torrent of arresting sounds, and off wo seb along 
the dusty roadway to the village, Both sides wero 
thronged by spectators of othor creeds, Phrough narrow 
lanes and round many comers wo marched, enveloped 
in dust - clonds = wellnigh impenetrable, — Vireworks 
banged continually, and though it was bub midday, 
rockets wore sont screaming into the air, Ohristian 
Bhopalwalle let i(sell go and enjoyed (he process to the 
full; and so did wo! 

Ab lash tho little church xppenvod—too small that 
day lor the congregition,—so in Tronb wo halbed and sab 
down, Axrownd was e givele of grave anlookers, Moham- 
medan and VWindu, and on the adjoining rool x bevy 
of Indian maids and matrons—all interested, and not 
ill-ploased that Bhopalwalla should do things woll. 
Thon a short service, whon Mr Dalgetty inverpreted my 
words of alfectionute grecting, and one of the elders of 
the people responded. Tolling of the gratilude of his 
people bo Scotland for what had been done by the mis- 
sionaries, ho said they well know how thoir frionda in 
Scotland, in their oagerness to help the follc of Bhopal- 
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walla, had not hesitated “to cut their own stomachs”! 
So he picturesquely described self-sacrifice. Whether 
truly or not, I leave Scotland to say. Tho sorvice over, 
there followed much handshakiifg and kind speech. 
‘The procession re-formed, Dust and kindness once more 
énveloped us, rockets soared and shrieked, and amid 
cheers of cordial and touching friendliness we drove away. 

A splendid introduction this to Daska, and it was 
grandly followed wp. Daska was reached an hour later, 
and there, in the excellent Mission House, we were 
immediately at home. In front, beyond a little strip 
of ground, was the equally good Ladies’ Mission House, 
where that evening Miss M‘Minn and Miss Watt were 
our kind hostesses. And as the afternoon passed other 
welcomes came. First, headed by their fife band, ap- 
peared some fifty schoolboys, Christian boarders, happy 
and hearty as boys at) home, and including in their 
musical répertoire not a few old Scottish tunes I used 
to play on the penny whistle fifty years ago. So I 
drew at once to these boys of Daska, Then a little 
later camo a visit deeply gratifying. Twelve of the 
leading Indian officials, Mohammedan and Sikh, came 
to offer their courteous greetings. For an hour we sat 
anti tdlked together of many things. Big, strong, friendly 
men they were, gentlemen all, whom in these days of 
difficulty if was a joy and a refreshing to meet, This 
visit was eloquent of the place our Mission holds in 
Daska, and of the respect which ow missionary has 
won, 

At Daska we spent two memorable days, and as 
almost every hour was rich in experiences, I invite the 
readers of this Pilgrimage to give their company for 
these two days and see what we saw. ‘For once the 
oviginal diary notes are printed very much as they 
were written. 
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Sunday, 13th Nov.—A Inwy bub most gratitying day, 

1OA4t, Sorvieo in church, when fifty Cheistian bourdors 
wore prosont, and a great mumber of Christhin villagors, 
mon, women, and Ghikdron, Padro dames rend the 
lossons, Mr Dalgetty look tho service, Miss M‘Minn wag 
até tho harmonium, and £ preached, Tho whole service 
was most inspiring, speeially impressive being tho rich 
volume of song, familiar hynus and Indinn Bhajans 
heartily simg to Indian times, ‘fully aw miracle of 
God’s grace nnd power to hive raised in a tow years 
theso serfs to the status and eonsoiousness of freedom 
in Christ, Strong mon too thoy are, wilh faults like ws 
all, bué who will bo x power for good in the Inuit when 
Ohrist-controlled, 

WW Aan At the close of tho servico followed a 
dodieation of reading-doesk, pulpit, and communion. 
table—all of Indian workmanship, and waiting bill now 
to be sob apart to holy use, 

11.30 AM. A meeting in church with tho olders, 
church workers, and represontative montbors of the 
congregation, Thoy road an nddress ful of gratitude 
to tho Ohuveh of Scotland, and aTootionate rppreeiation 
of her missionavies, To this té was very plensant to 
vespond, a 

12 noon. Now camo ev uniqeo sorvies with tho ffby 
Ohristinn boarders, ‘Tho Christian Hndeavour movo-‘ 
mont is very active hore, and these boarders ive all in 
it—soparaled usually into wv senior und a junior band, 
but to-day meoting togothor for tho conveniones of tha 
visitor. The proceodings aro atrietly undor the control 
of tho chairman, v senior boy of sixteon, ‘ho subject 
for the day—the Parable of the Tavbourers—had been 
givon out the provious week, nnd each boy had got an 
assignmont, Oalled upon successively by the ohair- 
man, most give a Ghreo minutos’ addross (strictly timed) 
on tho particnlar aspeot thab had boon assigned then 5 
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obhers read and others pray. The music is a great fgature: 
two Indian drums, a hand harmonium, and fifty Indian 
vices! Lhe boys sing with grpat power, specially 
baunting boing the Psalms sung to Panjabi chants, 
finishing in quaint minor note, and strangely reminis- 
cot of old Hebrow melodies, The speaking is a marvel, 
alniost without exception exdellont, and furnishing splon- 
did preparation for future evangelists, At the end, 
with the pormission of the chairman, I also had my 
three minutes. 

Is thiy not something great? Where will you get 
anything like it in a boys’ boarding-school at home? 
Yot you have it here in India, from boys who are mosily 
from the ‘untouchables.’ Good faces they have, rich 
in. intelligence, and, as to-day shows, rich in capacity of 
specch and understanding. ‘Truly, ‘sons of the pro- 
phots’ still grow in Daska, and the outlook is very 
bright. 

4,30 p.m. Service in the church for the boys, and 
whoever else likes to come, It was taken by Mr Dal: 
gotty, while I sat and saw and heard and pondered— 
not knowing the language, but discerning the presence 
ang the power of the Spirit of God. 

6.30 pa. A delightful visit from My Das, the head- 
master of the Boys’ High School, which we aro to see 
to-morrow. He is a fine example of the best type of the 
young Indian Christian. Son of a Brahmin convert, he 
is a graduate of the Panjab University, and has char- 
acter and capacity, as well as ideas and ideals, that 
make him a first-class head-master. Yet withal he has 
happily retained that quality of modesty, without any 
sacrifice of solf-respect, which adds greatly to his offi- 
ciency, His wile, whom my fellow-pilgrim met at tea 
in the afternoon in the Ladies’ Mission House, is equally 
delightful. A frained doctor and a lady of good birth, 
sho is one of those cultured Christian ladies who are 
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steadily increasing in number, to India’s very great 
gain. 

9.30 pat, Rolired to reat. Well carned, don't you 
think ? : t 
Monday, th Nov-—A day of further good (ings, 

9 AM, Wo wore photographed wath the young Chy§ qe 
tien Endoavourers, (Alas! (he light was bad, and go 
was tho photo; but later a photo of the Endenyourers 
alono was secured.) 

9.30. Tho whole forenoon has heen given to tho 
Iligh School, and has beon an unqualilled snilistetion, 
The school building is very fine, TC oncloses (hree sides 
of a lage quadrangle, Verandabs ron all round, and 
the clags-roomy are abundant and ary, hoe wouk of (he 
day oponod by the whole 100 pupils assemblings dy the 
quadrangle for prayers. ‘To bho musie ol (he drun- 
and-filo band tho classes marched Co Chew appoitted 
places, and when all wore seated on the ground the 
spectacle was beautifully pichuresquo, each class wearing 
a distinotive coloured turban, as al Waszirabad, and the 
sume perfoot ordelinoss prevailing, The Ohrishian boys 
sang the opening hymn, Padre Tumes read the xeriphare 
lesson, then, all upstanding, with one voleo tlw Lord's 
Prayer was ropoated by tha wholo school—-« tiie he« 
ginning to the day’s work: and this ts the opening to 
overy day, 

On tho raised vorandah where we stood were grouped 
Mr Das and his stat of masters, ‘Vo eaeh in turn we 
were introduced, and were most favourably jnipressed 
by theiy frank and loyal bering ; whilo My Das himsell, 
quiet, capable, and self-relinl, was very ovidently tho 
righb man in the ight place, Thon followed nn. vddvess 
of wolcamo from the masters, w present of brass-ware, 
the product of the local industry, to Mrs Ogilvie, and 
an address of welcome from the boys. After sultuble 
acknowledgment bad been made, and tho wholo soloot 
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addvossed, the order rang out, the band struck Up, and 
with somo striking evolutions the boys marched off to 
the work of the day. ~ 

In the various classes, which f afterwards visited, 
the impression left was ever the same—the boys atten- 
tive, polite, diligent, the masters courteous and efficient, 
and the work excellent. From the school Mr Dalgetty 
led mo to the maidan in front, and there in due succes- 
sion the boys of evory class took their turn of physical 
drill, given by a pensioned jemadar of the Indian Army, 
Truly an admirable school is that of Daska ! 

11 Am. My lady readers may here leave and accom- 
pany my wife, under the guidance of Miss Watt, to visit 
the Girls’ Caste School in the city, from which I was 
rigorously barred out. But it was cloarly a sight well 
worth seeing, My wife returned from the visit charmed, 
“ One of the best schools I have seen in India,” was her 
verdict—and is still hor verdict, when tho tour is ended 
and scores of good schools have been seon. Ab tho 
head is an extremely capable Indian Christian head- 
mistress, Mabarak by name, tho daughter of a Mo- 
hammedan convert from Sambrial. She is a teacher 
born as well as trained, and has her seventy pupils— 
Mcharhmedan, Sikh, and Hindu—all under perfect and 
happy discipline, and most cfftcient instruction. Tho 

“yeligions clement in the day’s work is prominent, 
. Christian hymns are sung, the Ohristian’s Bible is read 
and ‘expounded, while here, as in wellnigh every Mission 
school, tho repetition of scripture passages is carefully 
encouraged, But perhaps the most striking evidence of 
the high intelligence of the pupils was given by their 
performing a simple play illustrative of life in the time 
of the old Moghuls. Action and atittude, words and 
gestures, were amazingly correct and lifelike, and impro- 
vised costumes of royal personages were worn by these 
maidens of the Panjab as if they were born to be queens. 
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Pwo languages have to bo used in the sehool--—-Urdu and 
CGumualchi,—the ono for the Mohammedan girls ind the 
other for the Sikhs, Bub the capable head, Mabarak, 
glides from the ono to the other with perfeot ease, amd 
to one class presses home the instruction through this 
twofold medinn. 

2.30 pat. Roturned to the Mission Tfouse, packed, and 
got ready for the roud once more, 


And now, my friend, what do you think of Daska 
and our Mission therod CU tell you whab 0 think, 
It is ono of the besb bitsy of work in the Panjab—nv dit 
that turns one into an optimist of high degree, and 
sey, “Glory to God in tho Highest!” 


CHAPTAR VIIT. 
JAMMU AND CHAMBA—WHERE RAGATA RULE, 


Té ig not av matior of indifference to Ohviahian Minstans 
in India whether tho rulo of the Stato ix in’ tho hands 
of tho British Government or of Indian Raja, Tron” 
tho British thoy can count on benovolont noubeadiby 
and a fair fleld in which to work. Where rajahs side 
they may got much more—or much less. Lt all depends 
upon the altitude of the rajah, or very offen on that 
of tho rajah’s entowrago, ence it is that tho porsonal 
charin of the missionary counts for so very much in 
Native Statos. Whore ho is liked, the Mission hag royal 
approval ; where the personal bond is less pronounced, 
tho Mission is tolerated—but not favoured, Unppily, 
in the two Native States on the Panjab frontior where 
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our Mission works, Jammu and Chamba, the tig from 
the beginning has been singularly strong. 


a 
I, Jamu. 


Jammu lies only some thirty miles north-casé from 
Sialkot, but to pass to the one from the other is a phys- 
ically refreshing experience. You come to a new land 
and a new people. The great plains, richly fertile but 
undoubtedly monotonous, give place to hills and moun- 
tains with land less fertile but vastly more picturesque ; 
and for the towns of the plain, which are but a congeries 
of houses interesting only by reason of the people who 
occupy them, you are faced with mountain strongholds, 
that by their appearance transport you to mediaeval 
days. Notably is this the impression made by the city 
of Jammu itself, high and lifted up above the river 
Tavi, with its turreted palaces and strong-walled fort, 
its 50,000 inhabitants clad in costumes of varying pic- 
turesqueness, and its famous temples, whose rich-carved 
spires shoot far aloft into the air. In the State of Jammu 
are 1,000,000 inhabitants, and over all rules as well as 
reigns His Highness the Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmix, Jammu is his winter seat, and is strongly 
Hindu; Kashmir, where the Maharajah betakes himself 
and 20,000 followers in the heat of summer, is as strongly 
Mohammedan. He himself is a devout and devoted 
Hindu, lavish in his gifts to Brahmins, and proud of tho 
famous temples of his city. 

Into this Hindu stronghold it was not easy to gain 
entrance, The first Indian evangelist of our Mission 
who tried it was summarily imprisoned and then ex- 
pelled. But thirty years ago Dr Youngson, that truly 
gveat missionary and man of most persuasive love, won 
the Maharajah by his personality, and the Mission began, 
Every year added to the ruler’s esteem of this ‘ man 
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of Gog,’ and convorsitions not a Tow on tho deoper 
toncts of the Christian fnith took plaice from time to 
time between the tao. A school was established whieh 
has greatly prosporod, 2 Mission Tlouse was built In whieh 
it is a joy to live, and among the humble Ohulira folk 
of the countryside the Gospel mossige gol. widely home, 
To-day the veloran founder ix dead, bub tho work he 
bogan lives on, and under the devoted care of Mr and 
Mrs Alexander the cause of Olivist grows slondily strongor, 
Not indecd with phonomonal rapidity—that ix not to 
be looked for in a Tlindu Stato liko Jemmu,—bul little 
by litule, stop by stop, tho Obureh of Ohvist in Jammu 
moves onward. Oyor 600 there aro now of a Christian 
community—200 in tho ciby and 400 seattered through 
twonty villages in the district. Tho word of God has 
Not roturaed wito Tim void. 

Two good days wo had in Jammu, tho fortunate guests 
of our two missionaries—for Mra Aloxander, formerly 
in charge of Sialkot ILospital, is as keen i missionary 
as is her husband, In those days wo suw somobhing of 
the forces that aro against Christ as woll as those that 
aro working for Him, One morning Me Aloxander lod 
me to tho groat Temple, and there ono su the powor 
of Hinduism enthroned, Not ong bub many Lomplas 
massed Logother in tho contro of a vast onclosure, Round | 
tho walls of tho enclosure cun loug ranges of ohambors 
for tho priests (poojuries) and their young acolytes. Pho 
tomplos are «ll alike, growl basal squares, with dark 
recesses, where ono discerns dimly tho figures of many 
gods, and cach basal block surmounted by v gold-coverod 
spiro gleaming in tho sunlight. Connected wibh the 
tomplo and ils worship ix a whole army of poojarics, 
and fifty boys in training, all supported by the Maha- 
rajah. These wo saw moving up and down, busy learning 
their mantras, but ab the samo time not unobsorvant 
of tho visitors, Ono came forward to oxplain the glories, 
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“Thirty-three crores of gods,” he proudly said, “ are 
in the temple!” It may well be so, for one saw gods 
and godlings everywhere—the niches were crowded 
with them, and the very steps to*some of the shrines 
were paved with scores of them. Vain imaginations all, 
but to uncover their vanity to those who now clasp 
them proudly to their hearts is a mighty enterprise of 
faith. 

Of the forces on the other side, four memories stand - 
clearly out. There is the little school we visited, up a 
narrow lane, in a quarter of the city where the Christian 
families congregate. Here some twenty boys and girls, 
children of the Ohristians, get their schooling. Quite 
humble folk they are, of the Chuhra class, but very 
keen that day, reading and reciting well, and answering 
Scripture questions very readily. From this material 
five boys have been recruited for the Christian Hostel 
at Daska, and six girls aro in the Boarding House at 
Sialkot. In time they will return 10 be a power. Then 
there is the big school—a ‘Middle Anglo-Vernacular ’ 
ig is classified,—where 164 boys of Jammu, high-caste 
Hindus and Mohammedans, are getting a sound educa- 
tion from competent teachers under a sympathetic head, 
Mr* Sanghi Mall, while daily is roligions instruction 
given by Mr Aloxander, T'urther, there is the Christian 

“congregation, which met one evening in tho little Christian 
school. No church building have we yet been per- 
mitted to erect, but hore the Ohristians meet for worship. 
Over 100 were present that night, many of them muni- 
cipal sweepers, who had only got free from their work 
an hour before, Two delegates were there from each of 
fifteon congregations in the district, some having come 
twonty miles to be present. The little place was packed, 
bué none minded the packing. Brotherly enthusiasm’ 
was ovorywhere manifest. A short service and many 
addresses, presentation of two metal cups to the two 
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t 
visitors from Scotland, and speech after specch, in reply 
to mine of greoting, all tolling of Lho koon appreciation 
of the Jammu Christians for the Mission, and their 
deep affection for tho missionarics, A ight warm. 
henrted people, fall of love wid loyalby—and possessing 
writs 

And last of all tho sights that cheored was a small 
Lea Party ab the Mission House! Tour Indian Indies 
wore presont, Ono, a lady of Bralunin birth and high 
culiure, hoad of the Stato Girls’ School; another, the 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools throughout the State; the 
third, tho doctor in charge of tho Civil Wospital for 
Women; and the fourth, hor assistant, AU fow were 
Yhristians /) And this in v Tindu State whore Hinduism 
is supromo! Yes, but Tlinduism is not yot producing 
in suMciont numbors womon qualifted for such work 
as these aro doing. Surely the moro proxsonco of these 
Ohristian women serving thoir country in these import- 
ant posts is eloquent of the pluce that Ohristianity is: 
winning for itself in Indin’s life. 

Among tho most-prized treasures of tho great Jammu 
temple is a succession of ten large sculptures thet Ml 
ten darkened champbors round the base, Thoy repreqent 
tho ton fnearnations of Vishnu. ‘Cho Fish, tho Tortoise, 
the Bony, the Ton, the Dwart, Rama, Ramo Chandra, , 
Krishna, Buddha aro all thore—Inqunations tht axe” 
past, In tho tenth chambor is the imposing figure of & 
White Iorse. Ut is vidorloss, and {8 waiting for a Rider 
who is yot to come—tho last and crowning incrumatdion, 
—wailing for Ono who is all holy, all good, all divine, 
sinloss | 

Is it not an unconscious ery for Christ and a pre- 
diction of Lis coming? Ay, even to Jammu? Only 
a fow Iundreds ont of a whole million as yot own Tis 
Lordship and pray for ILis speedy coming, But though 
Ife tarrieth for & while, [fa win comn |! 
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TI, OWAMBA, 


Peerless for beauty among our Panjab Mission stations 
is Chamba, and wnexcelled for loveliness by any spot in 
India. Yet, alas! it is the only one of all our Mission 
stations we had to leave unvisited. Reason why ? 
Distance and time. It lies 100 miles to the east of 
Sialkot, and takes three days’ travelling to get there. 
With threo days’ halt and three days to return, it meant 
nine days of ow all-too-scanty time. So Chamba 
remains for us the Dream Mission of our Indian 
Pilgrimage, 

Tt is not only in its scenic beauty that Ohamba is 
supremely picturesque: its story as a Mission is unique 
among the Missions of our Church, It owes its origin not 
to the Church of Scotland, but to an enthusiastic minister 
of that Ohurch—the Rev. William Ferguson, Chaplain 
to the old 71st Regiment, who, in 1863, being stationed 
in the Panjab, saw the great need for Christian Missions, 
resigned his chaplaincy, and offered himself to the 
Church of Scotland as its first missionary to Chamba. 
Alas! there were no funds for this fresh venture, and 
thes Church said ‘No.’ But Ferguson heeded not, 
With his like-minded wife he went to Chamba, won the 
Rajah’s heart, and there and then began a Mission, 
trusting that God would see him through. The story 
of those early years reads like a romance, for the mis- 
sionary’s ways were most romantic. Robed in gown 
and bands, ho perambulated the city day after day 
after his first arrival, accompanied by two Indian assist- 
ants, and proclaimed, first in English, then in Hindi, then 
in Hindustani, the ‘Good News’ through some striking 
text. The texts changed from day to day, but the 
message was the same. The Rajah was impressed, 
came out from the palace, and made salaam to this 
strange messenger of God, and offered a donation to 
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maintain the missionary for a yerrl The gateg of 
Chamba were opened, and the missionary entered in, 

By mothods of like impressiveness, anil with aposlolis 
zeal, the missionary toiled Jor somo bon yenrs, when the 
ill-health of Mrs Ferguson compellod him to give wp, 
The Church of that day, appreciating tho tne spirit of 
the worker and the good work done, book over the 
Mission, and added if to the Panjab Mission Told, 
Tho Mission was flowishing and hopoful—two con. 
grogations, © community of 100 Uhriatiangs, © sehool for 
Obristian childron, classes for Christian mon and womon, 
22 Zenanas opon to Mrs Ferguson, including tho palace, 
and a Girls’ school commenced, And all this in the 
heart of & counlry where every prospect plonses, 

Lot Dr Youngson toll its beauties :— 

“he travollor from tho plains, as ho nsconds hill 
after hill ll he reaches the ridge of tho mountain on 
which Dalhousie lies, walks successively through groves 
of flowering shrubs and forests of pine, rhododendron, 
and oak, the rich greon carpel bonowth having woven 
into ib at different olovations dilforont Nowork—-lilies, 
forget-mo-nots, alruvberry blossom, primrosos, duisiea, 
violots, and many more; while climbing roses in a pro- 
Cusion of ved and white blossoms Heht up bho dirk. 
green of tho trees. 

“Still highor mmong tho lolly pines he goes, unlil, 
gradually desconding into the valley of the Bayi, he 
passes undor tho shadow of dark cedars olnatoring about 
the pool of Kajidy, through the forest alive with monkeys 
and rosounding with the whistle of tho mavis and tho 
eall of the ouekoo, and into aw steep path lined with 
jessamino and floworing peach, which brings him to the 
bank of the river, whenee looking up ho sees Unampa, 
with its while palaeo in tho centre, and away beyond 
ib a great mountain of gnow, ab tho ond of a valley, 
glowing like gold in the setbing sin,” 
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Is it Fairyland? Something at Icast very like it. 
Here since 1871 Dr Hutchison has been missionary-in- 
chiof, Mr Carter for many years has shared his medical 
journeys and his toils, and since 1895 he has had for 
women comrades the ladies of the Women’s Mission. 
At present these are Miss Kidley and Miss Stanfield. 
The beautiful church, built and presented in 1901 by 
the late Rajah for the use of his Christian subjects, 
schools for boys with 160 pupils and for girls with 98, 
and two excellent Mission Houses, are ow Mission’s chief 
equipment to-day. Year aftor year Dr Hutchison 
crosses the snowy passes, and is welcomed as a great 
‘healer’ in the many valleys that lie boyond., Chris- 
tian influence is well maintained; but unfortunately it 
has not been possible for many years to post an ordained 
missionary to Chamba, and in consequence the Ohureh, 
the centre of Christian life, seems to be waiting for that, 
personal push which will come when to the staff of de- 
voted doctor and lay missionary and two ladies working 
in the Tlospitel Zonana and tho school, thore is added 
a consecrated Ohristian minister. May it be soon | 


A ‘Dream Mission’ it must romain to us, but hap- 
pily the leading Agures in Chamba are no dreams, It 
~ apponod that later, when we were in Lahore, the 
Rajah and the Rance of Ohamba, attended by their 
trusted friend and physician, Dr Hutchison, were thon 
residing in their Lahore home. By the good offices of 
the doctor an interview was granted, and my wife had 
tho honour of a long talk with the graceful and courteous 
‘Ranee, while I had the same with the young Rajah. 
Both were thanked in the name of the Ohurch for their 
kindness to our Mission and our missionaries, and after 
pleasant intercourse we left. So after all, if the Mission 
yemain a dream, the ‘First Family’ in Ohamba are 
pleasant realities. 
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OHAPTHR TX. 
YOUNGNONABAD—WHERE CIUDIRAN RISE AND WALI, 


Bur who aro the Chuhras? Yhoy are the hands and 
the fest of Lhe Panjab, the serfs of the soil, the nn. 
touchables of the Mndinn saolal systom, the humble 
labourers who are fount on the fringo of every village, 
toiling for the Jlindu or Mohanunedan dwollers, but 
thomselyes profiting nob by all their toil, hey are the 
nborlginos of tha Panjab, descondants of those who 
oceupiod these wide pluing when first tho Aryan in. 
vaders came swooping down on Tndin, and defeated 
and enslaved tho people thoy dispossessed, Through 
the long conturios thal have passed, they have been a 
people destitute, dospised, hold down to tho vory dust, 
until the possibility of bettor things over coming to 
them had ceased to ontor into thetr wildest drowns, 
They wore down, and down they would romain, Yot 
now to these children of w captivily as bad as that of 
Isracl in Heypt has como a wondorfal dolivernpc, 
Ohvistiun amissionarios have said fo them, In the 
namo of the Lord dosus Ohrist, aviso and walle | and, 
Youngaonabad fs one of many places wheto this miracle 
is soon accomplishod, 

Jn our Seotilsh Mission Dr Jolin Youngson was tho 
pioncor apostle to those childron of ndvorslty,  Warlior 
missionaries had coneontrntod on Uindr and Mohamme- 
dan, other overlooking the dospisod owtoasles of tho 
villages, or hesitating (0 ombark on & work that might 
projudice their moro important enterprises. That now 
is all w thing of tho past; and in tho carly ‘sightios of 
last conbury, just forty years ago, ib was John Young- 
son who in the Panjab frat had the wider vision, IIere 
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and there Ohuhras who happened to hear tho ‘Good 
News ’ showed eager interest, pressed into the Kingdom, 
and would not be denied. These came and brought 
their brothers also. “This is thé Lord’s doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes,” said our great “ Bishop of the 
Chuhras,” and to its furtherance gave his consecrated 
strength. Tho ‘School of the Prophets’ established 
at Daska gave him his preachers, and soon in scores of 
villages Ohubra congregations arose. ‘Tens became 
hundreds, hundreds grew to thousands, and to-day of 
the 15,000 Christians in our Panjab Mission, the great 
majority are from this once despised but now increas- 
ingly respected section of the people of the Panjab. 

That varied motives were at work in this notable 
mass movement is undoubted. In Christianity the people 
long depressed saw a power to uplift them, socially and 
intellectually, as well as spiritually. A desire to rise 
and a desire to learn, as well as a thirst for righteousness, 
have been at work, And who will blame them? Are 
not all three most honourable aspirations? But that 
tho message of the Gospel finds a congenial home in 
the hearts of the Chuhra folk beyond anything that 
Tinduism can show is also sure. For their own ancestral 
religion is singularly pure, and free from the idolatrous 
taints of Hinduism. Witness this translation by Dr 

* Youngson of part of ono of their favourite religious 
recitations :— 
“Sing praise to God, the great Original 
Who sat on waters dark contemplative, 
He first, of yielding clay with wondrous art— 
As Soulptor wise—began to trace the face 
And features, mould the forms and limbs of man, 
There Adam lay all lifeless still, without 
Or senga or motion, when to the entrance door 
Of this now mansion God led up the soul. 
Tho voice of God said ‘Enter.’ ‘Nay !' the soul 
Cried fearfully, ‘I will not enter there | 
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In house so dari 1 could not five}! ‘Fear not 1? 
Qod said. 4A day will como when [ will not 
Theo free, and take thee to Mysolf again. 

My word is sures? Thus urged, the soul in fear 
Obediont antored : Adam snoozed and woko, 
Porvading soul now quickened every part ; 

And Adaia stood the father denignate 

OF all the race.” 


A little Miltonie perhaps in the roll of tho vorgo to 
be oxnobly ‘Chutra,’ but the content is strikingly puro, 
And how the richness of (he ovangel tolls, whon a Ohristtan 
Chuhra poet strikes the lyre, is seon from tho following, 
often sung at the close of a baptismal servico -— 


“Pring my Jesus to me, O my Godt 
To Thy door hayo 1 come, O my Croator | 
‘fhe winnor of my heart, Christ tho Boloved } 
My Croator, my Loloved Lord | 
Let me novor forget ‘Thee, my Lord, O Christ | 
T'was for mo Ho eamo into tho world 
My Beloved lost Wis life for my soul, 
And saved my soul from ain. 
I wandered about astray and lost, 
But T heard His voico calling me 5 
Having pity on mo, a sinner, 
Tle boxe the burden of my sorrows 5 £ 
Ilo injured nono, 
Yot tho eruol onos orneifiod tim, 
O cruol ones! Why did you commit this dreadful deod ¢ 
Did nov tho foar of God voutrain you? 
Wo aro all bogynrs at ‘Thy door, 
hou haat fod ux all. 
Tn ‘Thy hand is all my life, 
Tho shadow of Thy morey is over mo. 
O Boloved, show kindness to me, 
Who am oppreased by many sorrows,” 


Truly « people whose soul is here Jaid bare are well 
worth lifting wp, and giving a fair chance to walk erect 
and honoured through life, 
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+ Yet let there be no mistake. Material worth lifting is 
there in abundance; but the task is not an easy one, 
and calls for an expenditure of men and money by the 
Missions concerned that few are fully able to meet, 
Despite the hopeful spiritual soil, the mental and moral 
degradation which centuries of servitude have wrought 
is such that the shepherding of sheep, so long-left friend- 
less, is a mighty enterprise alike of faith and works, 
To hold them for Ohvist after the first impulse has 
brought them to Him, to train them in the knowledge 
of the Ohristian faith, to educate them in the most 
primary of schools, to make them ‘literate’ to the 
extent of being able to read the Scriptures in their own 
tongue, and to fit them to fill well their humble réle 
in life, while at the same time giving to their boys and 
girls of ‘pregnant pairts’ a chance of rising higher— 
these are practical problems of the highest moment 
that face all the Missions that are confronted with the 
mass movements in their areas of work, 

Where the solution is easiest is where the community 
to be served is gathered at a centre, and not scattered 
over a hundred villages in groups of ten or twenty. 
Te latter is the usual case in the Panjab, but at Youna- 
SONABAD there is a happy concentration, for this is a 
Christian settlement with a population of 1800 people, 
all Christians ! 

It had its origin some twenty years ago. The splendid 
engineering enterprise of the Government in canal 
irrigation in the Panjab had brought within possibility 
of cultivation thousands of acres along the numerous 
canals that branch from the Chenab river. Applications 
for allotments were legion, for in India there is no thirst 
that can compare with the thirst for land. Dr Youngson 
had a most happy inspiration. Why not apply for a 
grant of land, and plant upon it a colony of these Ohris- 
tian Chuhras now so eager to make good? All pre- 
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cedont was againsh land being given (0 any suave tho 
zonindar chiss, bub Six Maokworth Young, thon Gover. 
nor of the Panjab, saw ft to break with (adition, and 
lund was granted—not to the Soultish Mission only, 
bub also to the neighbouring Missions of the Amorienn 
Prosbylerians and the Ohurch Mission Sogieby of tha 
Churoh of Mngland, Our special sebilonont was named 
mosh fittingly Youncsonanan, forty-four nores was 
the whole extent, and this, divided and subdivided, wag 
portioned out to cavofully selected settlers, drvawo from 
every part of ovr Mission Field. That was twenty 
years ago, and now wo wore bo soo 60 what bho oxpori- 
mont in Christian colonisation had grown, 

IL was from Inhoro that wo made the journey, but 
ovor the exporionces of tho road it is well not to delay, 
Journoying moroies wore Lew that duy. Along with Mx 
Seott wo started ab 7 Aot, bw motor on whot was said 
to be a fifty-miles’ run over quilo good road, Ib proved 
to be sixty-five miles, over # road parts of which could 
not bo excellod for badness, and towards the ond tho 
motor got ineronsingly ‘camsteary.’ However, finally 
wo reached our destination at L30 Pan—bwo hours and 
w half late, Ab 3.30 wo had to lenve on the retin 
journey. On tho way back tho pebrol filled, darkness 
ovortook us, and wo sat disconsolato, bub wh lash wero 
rosoned {rom a cold night in the opon wildomoss by tho | 
arrival of a awift motor ladon wilh rugs and rofreshment, 
sont out by the kind thought of Sir Mdward and Lady 
Maclagan, whoso guosts wo Ghon wore, to scour tho 
county and bring in the missing pilgrims, No all ended 
woll, By 10.30 P.M. woe wore rojoising in [vont of a ilro 
in our room at Governmont Louse, oxeooding glad that 
despite overything, we had acon Youngsonabaud—one of 
the finosb sights wo beheld in Indin J 

Where the side road to tho sottlomont loaves tho 
main road, a great company of tho sebtlers mot us, 
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headed by Padre Mark. ‘Truly tumultuous was the 
joyous weleomo we received, indicative of the glad 
hearts of the Christian folk at this visit from the Mother 
Church in Scotland. Accompaniéd by a throng of en- 
thusiastic men and women, boys and girls, which grew 
in volume as we went on, we moved up the path to 
Youngsonabad, and with banners waving, fireworks 
cracking, and dust enveloping us in mighty clouds, we 
reached the goal. Verily it is a great achievement— 
a Ohristian colony now 1800 strong, dwelling in a well- 
planned village, with fertile felds around, all rich with 
promise of coming harvest. In the village itself stands 
& most worthy church, a house for the pastor, and a 
school for the children, who were circling around in an 
ecstasy of delight. The seniors of the settlement con- 
ducted us to the open space under the shadow of the 
church, where a great gathering was held. Thon came 
addresses and replies in full abundance, Signs of healthy 
progress and of promise were nowhere far to seck. The 
goodly church was built by the settlers themselves ; 
the pastor is supported by their own contributions ; 
self-supporting, too, is the school. But most gratifying 
of all was the sight of the Christian folk who form the 
soltloment—sturdy self-respecting men and women, who 
have had a chance of proving their quality and have 
taken it, The condition of the land is itself an evidence 
of the sottlors’ industry and skill; and very pleasing 
proof of the growth of the spirit of manhood and of 
manliness was that which was given when the Great 
War sent its appeal for men through India. Two 
hundred stalvart men went from Youngsonabad to 
work in hospitals in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and France ; 
while hundreds more of their brothers from other parta 
of the Mission INeld flocked to fill the ranks of the 
Christian regiment, Nor are they slow to proclaim the 
greatness of their debt to the Mission. In Youngsonabad 
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that day tho leading note in all the addresses was griuti- 
tudo for all that the migsionariod had done, 

Of course there were requests ag woll far further 
aid, but not of a monetary kind, ‘wo desires were 
uppermost, and with both there will be much aym- 
pathy. Ono was for Jand—nore land! ‘he colony 
ig growing rapidly in munbers, und by constant division 
and subdivision the original portion for cach settler ix 
now sadly diminished, Jn aw doonment presented to mo 
200 of these gons of toil alfixed their names and thumb- 
marks to an earnest appeal for additional land, guill- 
cient for the growing necds. But, alas! the powor to 
give lies not with the Church, and a Governmont, sym- 
pathetic but impartial, has to dex with many cries of 
a like kind before responding to any ouc, 

More in tho power of the Ohureh is the response to 
the second ery. It way an appenl for wm missionary (0 
be planted in their midst, and if two could como so 
much the better, For theso sottlers aro mmbitious for 
their childron, as any Scottish father and mothor would 
be, So they want a missionary to como and live in 
Youngsonabad, Ono they already had for a season, 
Miss M‘Queon, who for five mouths ocoupiod a mud ty 
there last cold season, and radiated light and hope wid 
knowledge. “ We want her, or another like her, to be 
ever with ud,” was the strongly uygod request 5 “und 
we want Mr Scott or a man like him to live amonpat 
us too,” Which ia to say, they went tho living, helping 
touch and pervasive infiuence of two of ‘God's own 
missionaries.’ They know that then will come betbor 
schooling and othor things, No word hero of having 
had enough of Buropean missionaries! Thoy know 
better, and long for more. It seems to mo the vory place 
where, in the absence of an ordainsd missionary, o 
good layman and a like-minded wile could do endless 
service. But that, of course, means a house and other 
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things, and all means monoy! What money can do 
is shown by tho neighbowing Christian colony of Martin- 
pur, the settlement of the American United Presbyterian 
Mission, This fluc Mission concentrates on two fields 
—Lgypt and the Panjab—and pours out the conse- 
erated dollar and the consecrated worker on both most 
bountilully. So Martinpur rejoices in a Middle School, 
worked with efficiency by the Mission, and has a regular 
system of scholarships by which deserving pupils are 
transforred to schools where they receive industrial 
training or higher education, and go are fitted for greater 
things. Youngsonabad looks on and wishes like things 
for itself, but flzst and chiefly a missionary rosiding in 
its midst. 

Had Dr Youngson lived a few more years the colony 
that is his best momorial would have got a fresh impulse 
forward in sovoral ways, for his mind was busily at 
work regarding these children of his heart at the very 
hour that God’s call came. But his spirit and his love 
live on in those who follow him, and Youngsonabad 
will nover bo loft without the tondor fostering of the 
Scottish Mission so long ag fostering is needed ; and that 
will not be for very long. Whatever help can be given 
will bo right well bestowed, for the place and people 
aro worthy of it. Nevor shatl wo forget tho onthusiastic 
friondship we there encountered, and tho gladness ex- 
povioncod on seeing the glowing roality of the uplift 
that comes to a lowly people when they clasp the out- 
stretched han<l of Christ. And this is the written mes- 
sngo they sent to the Church across tho seas that had 
beon Christ’s agont in their redeoming. ‘ Convey our 
thanks,” suid Mr Thakur Dass, tho leading layman, “to 
all our benefactors in Scotland, Tell them we are not 
an ungrateful people. Christ has made us good citizens, 
loyal subjects of our Christian Hmperor, and loving 
children of God, ow Father in heaven. This, sir, is the 
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fruié of your Church’s Jabours in Indin. Mov a little 
longor India needs your assighunce and your prayers, 
A National Church ig. soon to arise, Seebarianism will 
vanish, Christ will be glorified, and you will havo your 
roward—v bright jowel in your crown, brighter than the 
Kob-i-Nur of India.” 


CUAPTER X. 
G1LQ, IN CHE MISSION RIEL), 


DBarore wo say good-byo to the Panjad Mission, ib is 
good to spend a fow hours ab G.IL.Q, hero wo come 
into touch with the Authority that gnides tho whole 
campaign, and in so doing lear somothing of tho dif. 
cult problems that ave up for solugion to-day, Ab the 
Mission G.E.Q, there is no Commander-in-Ghiel 5 It 
there is a Mission Council, composed of tho missionaries, 
women a8 well. as men. G.IT.Q. is whorover fho Counsil 
moots, and as & rulo Sialkot is Cho chosen centre, Tere 
it wad that on 16th Novembor, in tha Tadios’ Mission 
House, there assembled one of the most roprosontative 
Councils ever held by our Panjab Mission, Including 
tho two visitors from home, who roprosented tho (vo 
Mission Committees of the ILane Church, thore were in 
all 28 members present, every missionary thon on the 
Hidld boing there. Mr M'‘Choyno Patorsou, with his 
pacife benevolence which never fails, mado an ideal 
chairman, and in My Dalgotty the Council had w wholly 
adimivable secratary. We sat from 10 to 2, from 2.45 
to 4, and from 4.30 to 7 pm. It was a atioady day’s 
work, and the work wag well and fully dono, In all 
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there were seventeen items on the agenda, none un- 
important, and soveral of great importance, Five of 
these may bo indicated, as of more than merely local 
or passing intorest. 

1. The Hduoational Polioy of the Mission was tho first 
subjoct for discussion, but the title is a little misleading. 
Given adequate working strength, no criticism was sug- 
gosted of the present policy of maintaining a good school 
at each big centre and a college crowning all at Sialkot. 
But things had been happening at home and in the 
Field that made a discussion of the wider question desir- 
able. In Scotland there is shortage of money and short- 
age of offers of service from suitable men, In the Field 
there is a rapid oxtension of the Christian Church 
throughout the districts, and growing opportunities of 
a further gathoring-in of the outcast. As prosent overy 
one of our ordained missionaries hea a divided. activity, 
part of his strength being given to education, part to 
the ovangelistic work in the surrounding district. In 
these circumstances would a redistribution of the avail- 
ablo strength not be desirable, even though it might 
mean a loworing of tho officiency of the educational 
wak? Without o dissentent voice the Council deslined 
to approve of any suggestion of this kind, Not at this 
, hour in Indig’s dovolopment can Christian education be 

allowed to suffer, Not less onorgy in men and money 
for education, bub more energy in both for tho evangelis- 
ing of tho districts, and the strengthening of the Indian 
Ohurch, “Wo want,” said the Council, “additonal 
missionaries, who shall bo seb apart exclusively for the 
development of the districts, and not tied to any centre 
with the caro of a great school. Should the often- 
threatoued Conscience Clause be imposed, and attond- 
ance at religious instruction be made optional in every 
achool bhaé draws a grant-in-aid from Government, then 
the wholo question of the continuance of the Mission 
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achoola will have to be reconsidered. Bul whilo things 
continue as thoy are—and the outlook is tess threaten: 
ing than it was—lob us carty on,” 


2, A Christian University for Ue Panjab wos bho next 
big topic for discussion, and truly ib is very big. ‘The 
proposal originates with the people who frst dream. big 
things and thon do thom—tho Americans, whose Missions 
in tho Panjab aro of groat oxtont and powor, As you it 
ig only a proposal that is being ventilated, but should 
Indian education hecomo inereasingly do-Chriatianiaed, 
a ‘Ohristian University’ may speodily materialise, 
Planted at some suitable contre in tho norbh-west, away 
from any large cily, this University may ono duy bo tho 
copostonoe of » great indopondont sysbom of odneation, 
worked from foundation to summit by tho Olvigtion 
Missions, without Govermmont tid, and having av charter 
of its own, oven as has already boon grantod to the 
Mohammedan Univorsity at Aligarh, and the Tlindu 
University at Bonaros. Not willingly wilh any Obrlatian 
Mission seo its students segregatad from Ghee Unda 
and Mohammedan follow-Indians, bug things may happen 
to rendor such & conrao adviguble, A&G prosont opinions’ 
only woro boing asked for, So tho matter ono bofore 
the Council, and a wise Commibtes of ues was up. 
poiuted to confor with tho ofhor Missions faterostod. 


8. Tho diMowt question of the rolations of Church 
and Mission noxt camo up tor consideration, and a 
modus vivendi hotwoon Indian Preshytory and Mission 
Council was proposed, Bub prudently, disoussion and 
decision wore loft over until a Joins Committee of tour 
Indian membors of Presbytory and four Seotbish mem- 
bers of Council had considered tho whole mutter, No 
other Mission question in Indian is so keonly disonssed 
in those days as this. Tn ovory Field we found it a iving 
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igsuo, though nowhere quite so ‘lively’ as in the 
Panjab. 


a 

4, To pass from those high themes to the concrete 
proposal of a local Memorial to Dr Youngson was a 
wolcomo relief. Tho form of the memorial had been 
decided at a previous mecting. A Youngson Memorial 
Fund of Rg. 6000 (£400) is being raised by the Indian 
Christians, with the purpose of endowing a ‘ Youngson. 
Catechist ’ for work in the Nankana district. Nothing 
could be moro fitting, and for raising the moncy the 
method of ‘allocation’ had been approved. To each 
local church had been stated the amount of its suitable 
contribution, and the money was coming in, only rather 
more slowly than is desirable. Times are hard, and 
money is scarce in the Church of the Panjab, as in 
Churches nearer home, But Dr Youngson belonged to 
India and to Scotland as well as to the Panjab; and it 
was rosolved to make the modest proposal more widely 
known that friends outwith the Panjab might tako part. 
He that hath cars to hear, let him hear. 


R. No mattor discussed was more diMeult to settle 
than that which figured in the agenda as Location of 
, Ladies. Soveral missionaries had returned from fur- 
lough, two now missionaries had come, and it waa for 
tho Couneil to decide on tho best distribution throughout 
tho Feld of the whole staff now available. Ono has 
only to imagine tho harmony that would prevail at a 
Prosbytery meoting in Scotland shonld a scheme of 
periodical rotlistaibution of ministers be adopted, to recog- 
nise the ticklish and delicate business that now faced 
the Oouncil, But it was earricd through successfully, 
and with wonderfully little breeze. “I am ready to go 
wherever the Council thinks best,” was tho provailing 
attibude, But oven go the task was nob oasy, for qualif- 
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cations differ, as also do the nesds of places, Ono con 
elusion Lorcod home was that in these days, whon oduda- 
tion is a vital part of the women’s work in tho Mission 
Fiald, tho disixtbution of workers would bo made vastly 
easier if every worker sent out to the Mold had somo 
training in educational methods prior to hor coming, 
And another conelusion was as to the need of paying 
due regard to temperament, when posting two ladies 
to a station whore their fellowship ia bound bo be ahnogt 
as intimate as that of husband ani wife—und that 
without their having had tho privilogo of choice | 

Vorily an important meeting this ali G.ILQ, in which 
questions of a bigness had to bo faced suoh as in vn seore 
of years nover once trouble a TLome Presbytiory, Ig it 
any wonder that the constant ploading fram tho Field 
is to send ont tho vory best men and womon that tho 
Ohurch possesses ? 

With tho meoting of the Council our visi to the 
Panjab Ficld oulminated, and tho supor-enimination camo 
on the evening of the day when, at Miss Plunb’s most 
hospitable and oxpansive table fhe twenty-three cou- 
cillors sat down, # little weariod perhaps with the long 
and stronuous sederunt, Dut neither worn nor snd, ,in 
happy talk and plensant remtniseonco, as woll ay with 
much physical satisfaction, the ovening slipped away, * 
and with ‘Auld Lang Syne' wo reso from tho trblo. 
Then through to the Council-chamber onco again, to 
sing God’y praise, te thank Tim for Gho rich fellowship 
wo had onjoyed, and to offer our united supplication for 
friends at home, and for the good ostato of the Ohurelt 
of Christ in the Panjab. 
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OMAPTDR XI, 
LATOR, MEERUT, AGRA—WITT THE CHAPLAINS. 


On leaving tho Panjab Mission Ficld, the next to beckon 
us was the oldest of all our Scottish Fields—Calcutia. 
The journey acrogs the great northern Indian plain from 
west to cast was, however, spread out over a fortnight, 
during which we were immorsed in the work and interests 
of Scottish Ohaplains, One felt that it was wholly good 
that this should be, if India were to be seon in anything 
like true perspective. India is ‘British India’ still; 
and all moderates whom I met, whether they were 
Indians or British, recognised that it is for India’s good 
that not for a long time yet should ‘ British’ be deleted 
from the name, ‘What God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder.’ Co-operation between the races 
is a prime necessity, So if was useful from time to time 
throvghoué this tour to change one’s environment. 
Missions gave us the company of Indians, and of mon 
and women of Buropean blood whose main outlook was 
‘Indian’ too. Ohaplaincics, on tho other hand, brought 

, us inGo contaeé with Turopeans, whose talk and judg- 
monts and outlook wore affected by their racial inherit- 
aco. Both partners in the frm had somothing to say 
concerning the conditions of the flrm’s continued stability 
and prospority. Irom each one gathered ‘ atmosphere,’ 
nnd Icarned the wisdom of looking at India’s many 
problems from more than ono side. 


Lamonn was reached on 19th November, and [rom the 
very pleasant contre of Government House wo absorbed, 
during the next four days, as much of Lahoro as possible. 
Sir Hidward ond Lady Maclagan, honoured bearers of a 
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name to which Hdinburgh has long done honour, were 
tho essonco of kindnoss, and Mr and Mrs Johnston Wright, 
tho Scots chaplain and his wife, were indefatignble in 
guiding us io the (hings wo most wishod to see, and in 
bringing uy into touch with Lahore Scots, Tt is a great 
city, and a beautitul ono as woll, As bho capital of the 
Panjab it hag long had a place in hiybory, and ily history 
is not yob finished, Just ab the time of our visit things 
wero 4 bit ‘jumpy.’ Tho Prince of Wales had landed 
two days bofore at Bombay, wnd throughoul the Panjab 
a ‘Hartal,’ or a cessation from work, as » silent protest 
had been pretty gonernl. In Lahore itself the munici- 
pality had shown no oxuborant loyally ; indeed, it had 
lately ovoked an animated correspondonce in the press, 
by passing a resolution to remove Lorbhwith the siatue of 
Lord Lawroneo from the prominent site ib oceupies in 
tho chief thoroughfare of Tuhoro, ILappily w highor 
authority stayed the unworthy action, bub there was 
danger that some hotheads might try to work some 
damage; and throughout our stay wo had tho pain 
of seeing this statue of the ‘Saviour of the Panjab,’ 
one of the greatest sons whom Britain has over sent to 
India, and one of Indin’s Grnos6 frionds, guarded by 
sopoys with bayonets fixed! It was signifloant of 
much, 

The Scots chaplniney here serves at prosont mainly” 
tho appropriate section of tho civil population, and hax 
as its contro an attractive and woll-lurnished ohureh, 
ouce tho care of the Amorican missionaries, but now the 
property and care of the Church of Scotland, A largo 
congregation assembled hore on the Sunday evening, 
including the Governor’s party. The cosmopolitan nate 
of tho congrégation was interesting and gratifying. 
Scots, of course, in the majority, bub English, Ivish, 
Amorican, and Indian wore all representod—a truly 
catholic flock, One mot them later in a more intimate 
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way at a garden-party arranged by Mr and Mrs Wright 
in tho beautiful grounds of Government House, most 
kindly granted by tho Governor. , Here, too, one met 
representatives of other branches of the Church, Anglican 
and non-Anglican, clorical and lay, and joyed in the 
true friendliness that was everywhere in evidence, A 
good and useful sphore this for a minister of the Ohurch 
of Scotland, and it is well filled, Nor was the military 
side of the chaplaincy entirely wanting. No Scots regi- 
ment was there, but on Sunday morning some forty 
Scots, mostly in the Air Force, paraded for service in 
the hall of the ¥.M.O.A. buildings, Should a Scottish 
regiment come to Lahore, the Garrison Church will have 
to be obtained for parade service, as ‘St Andrew's’ 
is too small and too remote. But some day a Scots 
kirk suitable for both purposes, and conveniently situ- 
ated, should arise in Lahore. 

Lahore has many sights worth secing and writing 
about, but this is not a goneral guide-book. Three of 
tho notablo things we saw must, however, be mentioned 
—the Aitchison Oolloge, the Forman Christian College, 
and the Kinnaird Collego for Womon, The Aitchison 
College ig a mngnifcont institution, a palatial building 
in oxtensive grounds, whero the sons of tho chiefs of the 
, Panjab recoive an cducation and a training that cannot 
Sail to be of groat services in fitting them for the high 
positions they will ono day occupy. Tore Mr Kolly 
is tho capable principal, the son of a former minister of 
our Ohurch ; the Forman Ohvistian College is the famous 
college of the Amorican Presbyterian Mission, named 
after its truly great founder, and carrying on to-day 
the largest educational work done by any Mission in 
North-Western India; and the Kinnaird Oollego for 
women, not large as yot, but aiming at a large work, 
whon by the co-operation of all the Missions in the 
North-West—our own ineluded—it wilt be the honoured 
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goal of Une bost pupils from the many schools and high 
gohools whore Ohvistian girls are to-day boing odueated, 


Murrvr is a nighi'a jowney from Tahore, and when 
wo reached the station on a ¢old morning ab 6.30, we 
wore warmed by bho greating of My Jamiasan, tho Seots 
chaplain, and further gladdonod by tho hospitality that 
waited us ab the hougo of the Judge, Mr Neave, Mrg 
Toy Neave is a keen friond of the Church in Abernothy 
and olgowhere, We had only w day here, aml L used it 
by paying o call at the moss of tho Seaforth MLighlanders, 
visiting some of the congregation, and seving Che ehuroh, 
A new Scots Church is sanctioned, “ as goon ag finds aro 
available,” ub meanbine in this okt building which 
hag ity history, Lhe Scottish serviecs uro conitucted, In 
Mutiny days this was the theatre, Tard by is the old 
Gavrison Chuveh, where, ane Sunday in May 1867, the 
Bnglish regiment was ab servico, without their rifles, 
when hell broke looge ab Meorut and its Nees spread all 
over India. Vo-day Meerut shows no trace of these old 
days of tvagedy, and as a place bo live in ts appreainted 
by soldior and civilian alike. 


Next morning, Vriduy, 25h Novembor, saw us up tub 
4 AM, and stealing awiy as noisclessly 1s possible from 
tho bungalow of our kind host and hostess, to evteh a” 
iain for AcxA, Mr Jamioson saw us off, and six hours 
lator wo were meb ab Agra slation by Mr Muckenzle, 
chaplain Lo the (King’s Own Seobtish Borderers, A 
gallant regiment js tho 1..0.8.8., and moro than happy 
the rolations of the regiment and its chaplain,  Throo 
months lator the regiment was to move to Hgypl, and 
rogrots ab losing iis chaplain wore already Srooly spoken. 
Tho parade servico held on tho Sunday forenoon in tho 
large Garrison Church was ono of tho finest in all ow 
Cndian tour, Far off ono heard the pipes coming ovor 
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<Bearor, thon the great bedy of braw young mon filed 

into church. Tho band of the regimont lod the praise. 
Perfect reverence and sustained attention all through 
the service, and nowhere was it shore tonse than when 
words of loving remembrance from the Kirk at home 
were spoken. Then ‘the collection,’ taken up by two 
sergeants, the Benediction, and the National Anthem 
at the close. Onco more the skirl of the pipes, and to 
tho call of a stirring Tighland air the brave lads marched 
away. But not quite all. There was Communion that 
day, and over thirty remained behind to break bread 
and have fellowship with Ilim whose love and power 
ovorleap the widest scas, and whose hand was laid in 
blessing ab once on us who bowed the hoad in India 
and on our loved ones far away, An officer, two ser- 
geants, and a private distributed the elements, the officer 
being Major Youngson, son of a well-known Aberdeen 
cldor of the days of my own youth. Alas! sinco that 
day of high and holy things at Agra this good soldicr 
of Christ and of his Kang has died, called home on land- 
ing in Dgypt with his beloved regiment. 


Ono cannot love Agra without sceing the Tas! At 
Isnst ho would be a strange mortal who did so. Through- 
out this Pilgrimage we had to rule out from our pro- 
gramino the grenb majority of the ‘ sights’ of the places 
visited, saying stornly ‘Ono thing I do.’ Missions and 
chaplaincies needed all our Lime, and they got it, save so 
much og was required for sleep—tired naturo’s sweet 
restorer, But ab Agra we mado one oxception, We 
geve uv day to the Taj, and our consciences never once 
pricked us for so doing, 

Of the Laj what shall Isay ? Nothing, becauso nothing 
I could writo would bo in the least adequato, In my 
noto-book 1 find « Low ecstatic words—a Dream! an 
Inspiration! a Poem! and at that Ll leave it, In mass 
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and in detail if is alike incompareble—so far as my 
exporiones goos. Dexoription and appreciation aro best 
loft to the picture and the poom, and a sumplo of cach 
is givon hore. But dne doos not require ty bo aw poet 
in order to appreciate (he dopth of that royal love of 
Jong ago, that hero has found so revo vw sobbing for all 
time, Ib was in 1612 thaé Shah Jehan of the Moghul 
line of kings married the lady who is known to history 
as Mumtas Mahal, “ xalted of the Values,” and for 
sovonteen years tho lovo that bound tho two in ono was 
strong and tonder and trae, Then the breach camo, 
The lady died, but the love endured, stronger if possible 
than ever, and in her honour the matohless tomb wis 
raised—the Taj Mahal. Seventeen years it took to build, 
20,000 workmen wore employer in its constrnotion, and 
tho cost of its ovection is stated ab thvea evares of rupecs, 
or two million pounds, Hvit days enme on the bereft 
husband, for, ag the custom boo offen was tn those old 
times, his son Aurangzeb, gotbing imputiont for the 
throne, deposed and imprisoned his father in tho great 
Fort of Agra, which had beon built by Alcbar the Mighty, 
Thoro, after seven yorrs’ confinomont, Shah Johan died, 
That wondrous fort contains many palaces within ils 
walls, but ono of tho choicest spots of nll is tho Jasmine 
Lower, built by Johangir, Akbar’s son, for the oceupaney 
of his famous empress, Nur Johan, Tore lator Muminz 
Mahal had syonG many of hor happiest hours, And 
hither old Shnh Jehan, whon ho folb that lilo's alosing 
how had come, at his own request was curried. The 
viow from tho balcony is superb, nad has for its contrnl 
object the great white marble dome of the Taj Mahal. 
Horo, with his oye fixed on the glory-tomb of his beloved 
queen, and with his soul going out to her with Jove 

nehanged, tho royal lover breathed hig last. 

There were great men in that wondorful line of Moghul 

lers-—great in war, grout in love, and ofton great in 
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statesmanship. Ruthless, too, some of them were in 
their fanatical hatred of idolatry, and their cruel abuse 
of their Hindu subjects. But big men for all that, 
whose mark on India abides to this day, and who have 
left behind them traditions of Empire that are still a 
power in India with mon of their own faith. Monu- 
ments of their greatness are many, but nono of all can 
equal in beauty the Taj Mahal, where Queen Mumtaz 
and Shah Jehan now lie side by side. 


§S : , that strange shape of grace 

Instinot with loveliness—not masonry | 

Not architecturo ! as all othors are, 

But the proud passion of an Emperor's love 

Wrought into living atone, which gleams and soars 

With body of beauty shrining soul end thought, 

Ingomuch that it haps as when some face 

Divinoly fair unveils beforo our cyes— 

Some woman, beautiful unspeakably,— 

And the blood quickons, and the spirit leaps, 

And will to worship bonds the half-yielded knees, 

While breath forgets to breathe ; so is the Taj: 

You see it with the heart before the ayes 

TIave scope to gaze, All white | snow-white | cloud-white | 
® Tushod, you advanco—your gaze still fixed | heart, soul 

Fall of the wonder ; drinking in its spell 

Of purity and mystory, its poise 

Magical, weird, atrial; the ghost 

Of Thought draped white—as if that Sultan's sigh 

Tad lived in issuing from his love and griof 

Immenso, and taken hugo embodiment 

Which one rash word might chango from Tomb to Cloud, 
You ontor, roverent—for a Queen is hore, 
And tho dead King who loved hor ; and Death’s self 
Who onds ell—and bogins all: and Lovo’s might 
Which greater is than Death, and heeds him not. 
Whito! whito! tondorly softly white! . . .” 


Sin Epwin ARNOLD. 
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QUAPTUR SU. 
OALOUTLA—WILTE TILE BUTS, 


From Agra to Caleutta book twa nights and a day in 
tho Grain, and ib was with becaming respeeb Chat wa 
approached the great eiby whiel still xomaing bho enpital 
of India, Tn the official roconds Delhi ia now bho enpital, 
for is it not for six months of tho your the seat of Govern- 
meni, and do nob the Tlonommblo Senators who sit in 
the new Legislative Assembly, dovising measures wiso 
or unwiso for all India, sit there too? AL (rn, and yot 
Caleutta romaing the promior city, tho ciby whieh counts 
most for the prosperity of India, Whethor ib be in 
politica ov commerce, social development ar education, 
Caloutia leads India, As to whothor ib is tha ‘yecond 
city of the Bmpire’ or nob, that is a question to ho 
discussed with Bombay and Glasgow. All three mako 
the claim, but it is near onough tho truth to class them 
ns ‘socond equal,’ ench having » population of about 
one million. : 

Bightcon yoars had pagsod since lash wo vinited Ual- 
outta, and the hugo developmonts thab have taken place 
sinco that day overwhelmed ono, Tho “London of tho’ 
East,” the Duko of Connaught tormod it on his recent 
visil, and the comparison ia very apt. “hora is the 
Bue songe of the vastness of the ciby, he inslgnifleanes 
of one’s own individual solf, tho samo ecasoloss tread of 
myriads of human béings, and the sitme mad rush of 
thousands of motor-cars and toxi-enbs, driven ab a rato 
calculated to slay a hundred daily, Ob for a lodgo in 
soine vasb wilderness, was the secret dosive of ono’s soul. 
That was to come in duo time—~bub first tho mighty 
city. 
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Chareb of Scothind Stal, Calcutte 


Bek bow Yi Wry ht (> We Wan (CO, Miss Clink Vie Biummone Godan (Cy 
Ma fin sae, Mis Gaspar Mi BILGE) Mb WE lan QD), Mi Cameron (at) 
Hront Row Mrs Tage um, Mis Odin, Dr Ogilvie, Vis Cony bin ty Mics Wart 
Chaplin VL? Masson uy 
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For about a hundred years the Scottish Church hag 
boon nt work hore, seoking to serve two widely contrasted 
constituencies — tho Scots and ‘Young Bengal.’ To 
see this double work as it is to-day took two solid weeks, 
“every day being packed full with engagements. The 
first five days wore givon to the Chaplaincies, the re- 
mnaining nine to the Missions. In four hospitable homes 
wo woro successively happy guests, first at Government 
House, whore Lord and Lady Ronaldshay were exceed- 
ing kind, and theroaftor at our Ladies’ Mission House 
ib Cogsipore, at Principal Watit’s house in the Scottish 
Oburches College, and at tho house of Professor Mill in 
the same college, Everywhere wag kindnoss, and though 
four changes of base in fourteen days had its penalties, 
yet one found it a decided advantage to sce things from 
more than ono “ inside of the outside.” 
Nothing could have beon bettor timed than the first 
contact with Caleutta ‘ brither Scots.’ We reached the 
City of Palaces on 29th November, and noxt day was 
‘St Androw’s Day’! Now everywhore, savo in Scotland, 
St Andrew's Day is to the Scot the ‘ day of daya,' and 
in Onloutta ib ig even more so. No other gathering of 
Scats on this day of national festival conipares with that 
held in Cnleutta. Alike in numbers and in importance 
Sher carr eee ae far and near through all Bengal 
y cotsmon rly; and if a Governor or Viceroy has a 
grovt declaration of public interest to make, Si Androw’s 
Dinner supplios tho favourite platform. In the past 
Lord Duflorin and Lord Ourzon cach spoke words here 
that have a place in history: this year Lord Ronaldshay 
was to add anothor to these speeches that count. And 
ag a place for tho ambassador of tho Kirk, giving his first 
salute to the assembled Scots of Onlentta, no spot could 
compare with this, Tour hundred enthusiastic Scots 
and Scotsmon's guests filled tho groat hall, Lord Ronald- 
shay ocoupiod tho chair, and saw that all things went 
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ag all things should, Vipera from tho Neots: Tusitiors 
alternated with tho Governors band in’ giving’ musi 
such as makes tho,Seob more Caledovian than over, 
There was a hush of oxpeatimey whon the chairman 
rose 40 give lis speech, [6 was a nieatarploce—quict, 
measured, emphatic, strong, ‘The Non-Co-operation 
movement was then approaching a climax, and the 
Government had ab last decided thab toleration could 
no further go. Yot ono moro offer to bho extremists 
was made. “To the leaders in India,” suid tho Governors, 
*T offer once more the hand of friendship and co-opora- 
tion for India’s good, Will thoy cleap 162’? When he 
eeased a storm of enthusiastic applause broke ont. 
Again and again throughout tho evening if was renewed, 
whenever opportunity offered of oxprossing the wnusual 
appreciation felt for this most popular of Governors, 
Among tho gaoesty were four Thdians—a new departine 
for St Androw’s Dinner, and a good doparture, They 
wove four Ministers of State in tho new Government ; 
and to one of them, the veteran, Sir Suvondranath 
Bannorjec, was given the honour of replying for ‘Tho 
Gnoests’ of all nationalities, Ilia speech was ono of 
rich eloquence ; bub ib was more, Tn ib be book occasion, 
on behalf of all Indians of modorate mind, to elaap the 
hand which tho Governor had held oub cand by-ahippy 
ingbinet ho turned ero ho closed bo oulogive the prie tts 
sorvicey rendered bo India by Seabbish missionaries from, 
Dr Duff to the nien of the prosonb hour, Gostitying, wibh 
& break in his vojeo, that ml that was best in himself 
was dorived from his missionary tonchors in his carly 
days. My own opportunity onme when asked to reply 
to the toast, “The Land o’ Cakes.” As a rulo this 
toast is sacrosanct from any reply ; bub it was folb that 
the presence of tho Kirk’s Gonunisaioner, fresh from 
home, justified tho innevation, Tb was a joy to give to 
these enthusiastic Seots a messago warm with affection 
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and fond remembrance from tho old folks at home. 
The reception af the message was very gladdening, as 
also was tho kind thought that led the band to play, 
whon I sat down, “ Will ye no’ come back again? ” 

~““pove for the Kirk is not dead in the heart of the Calcutta 
Scols. It may go to sleep ‘ whiles,’ but it is there sure 
enough. 


A happy custom hag ordained that on the Sunday 
following St Andrew's Day tho secular joys of a St 
Andrew's Dinner should be succeeded by the hallowing 
influences of a national Scottish service in St Andrew's 
Church, Tor such a service no church in the Last has 
the qualifications possessed by the Caleutta kirk. It is 
more than a kirk; it is a National Institution, which 
shrines memories of a century-old fight for Scottish 
rights, when the Kirk had to take off the gloves if she 
woro to have a placo in tho sun at all. Dr Bryce, the first 
chaplain, took thom off and smote hard. The Anglican 
authorities of the day in India challonged the right of 
a Scottish church to have a spire—badgo of national 
status: rosult, tho spiro wont a foot higher than that 
of fho ecathodral! Then tho right of Scottish ministers 
Lo marry their own people was donied, and—will it be 
bolioved J—the Seotlish Church authoritios at home, for 

sper’ sako, said, ‘Lot be, let be!’ But Dr Bryce 
would not ‘let bo. Tle fought the pacifists in the 
Gonoral Assombly and carried tho day. So, little by 
little, was if impressed on the high officials in India 
that Scotland too hag a National Church, and will not 
be denied her national place in any part of the British 
Empire. Tho troublo has been that, with new genera- 
tions of officials, Lhis elementary instruction has had to 
bo given ovor and over again, 

But on Sunday, 4th December 1921, there was no 
placo for dubiety, Their Hxcellencies, the Governor and 
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Lady BRonaldshay, were in tho Governors pow, and the 
fine old church was ied with a congrogntion of Scots 
who knew thoir country’s place and the place of their 
country’s Kirk, Ti was » meniorable services. No fowor 
than cght ministers of ony Ohureh wero there, (lve 
taking part in tho servic, The old paula dear to 
Scottish hearts wore sung, the sermon davelt ou tho 
religious notes that Scotland looks for in her sons, and 
the climax came with tha reading of the Assenbty’y 
letior to Scottish congregations in the Far Hast, tm. 
teresting, too, to many was the fach that, tor the first 
time in India, the preacher wore tho official dresa of a 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Ohureh of 
Scotland; and not uninteresting may be this further 
fact that, volore leaving tho vestry for the servico that 
night, he who wore the robes faced up bofore the portrait 
of Dr Bryce, and bowed respoctinily to the Chureh’s 
champion of a hundyed years ago. 

In the morning of the day Chora had been 4 servied af 
another kind, At BARRAckrore, cight milea north of 
Calcutta, tho Royal Scots Fusitiory wero quartered, and 
with Mr M‘Lean, the chaplain, assisting, parade servico 
wag held in the Garrison Ohurch, ‘Thora, 08 alwaya, ib 
wag a delight to speak bo the Scottish soldiers, though 
in this rogimont Presbytoriang aro Notdn Aol wy Overs 
wholming majority as one expects to find in Seow * 
regiments, but overy draft from hone wad helping (o 
pub things right. 


Ono more sorvico with Calenttie, Scots wags held on 
the following Sunday evening, in the Unitod Freo Ghureh 
in Wellesley Square, where one was equally ib home, 
A fino congregation gathered; Mr M‘Icinnon, the minister, 
shaved tho dulics, and I rojoicod in being ablo to give 
the grectings of the Scottish Church at home to the 
other half of the Ohurch in Caloutia, Lore, as elsewhere 
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in India, our countrymen, and not less our conntry- 
‘women, are ripe for union, and are impatient over the 
delays at home, It will bo a real gain for the churches 
in Oaleutia whon it comes. Both the present churches 
iio situated in the business quarter of the oily, remote 
from the residential area. With union there will still 
be two congregations, for the Calouwtta Scots are suff- 
ciently numerous for that; but while one will remain 
in the historic city, the other will find a local habitation 
in tho suburban area where Europeans most do con- 
grogate, 


St Androw’s Day and the Sunday services supplied 
what may be termed official ‘ contacts’ with the Scots 
of Calcutta, but in between were many contacts of other 
kinds — Kirk - session meetings; Committee meetings ; 
daily talks with the two chaplains, Mr Drummond Gordon 
the Prosidency Sonior Chaplain, valued organiser, corre- 
spondent, and friend through this Indian tour, and Mr 
Ingram, his brotherly junior colleague; a most hearty 
‘wolcome’ congregational ‘At Tlome’; many de- 
lightful privato gathorings of a social kind ; and a great 
oMeial dinner with soventy guesis al Government Touse, 
In those crowded days one gathored Buropean ‘aimos- 
2 ey but most of all did I inoreasingly 
xaos the greatness of the sphere which Caloutta offers 
for a Gevoted Scottish ministry, and the urgent duty 
which lies on the Churehes at home in this mater. 
Thore is splendid ‘fshing’ to be done here, but it 
roguiros extra good ‘fishers.’ Tow sound tho heart 
of this great community is in rogard to higher duties 
js not best judged by counting heads at an ordinary 
Ohurch sorvice, nor even by considering the high eM- 
ciency of tho many Oburch organisations, Bettor still 
ig such ovidenoo as this: A Hitle while ago our Ladies’ 
Mission, which hag its headquarters ab Cogsipore, away 
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in tho oxtrome north of Oulowta, found ib very diMonty 

to arrange for sending tho Indinn women teachers to 
the yarions day-schgols bhroughoub tho city. Tho Kirk. 
session and obher Seats put on thoir cousidoring cap, 
And now a motor-onnibus is the proporty ol the Missiosi~7 ~ 
which distributes tho terchors overy morning, wad then 
gathors them up end talcos thom sale home every altor- 
noon, 

Or better ovidenco still of the soundness of the Crlontta 
Buropean hearl. That noble ontorprise, the Kalimpong 
Tomes, like obher philanthropics, has times of strain, 
sometimes pretty sevoro stra, What happons? Dr 
Graham comes down to Caleutia, ently a meoting af the 
mercantile community, tolls his ncods—and rupees pour 
in by tho ton thousand! Vos, tho hoart is sound 
enough. 


OMAPLTR XII. 
OALOULTA—WITIT § YOUNG RENGAL,? ‘ 


Scovrisit Missions in Onloutin wre omphalien|ly Missions 
to ‘ Youny Bongal’ ‘Old’ Bongal is nob vith) sae 
forgotten, middle-nged Bengal gels a modieum of ablen- 
tion, bub nino-tenths of tho missionary onergy goes to 
servo tho young mon and the young women, bho boys 
and tho girls who together vonstibule ‘Young Bengal.’ 
Of tho nino days wo gave to tho Missions in Caloutia, 
cight were occupied with work for the young, or with 
Councils concerning it, Geographionl considerations, 
rabher than distinctions of sex, decided the order in 
which the many activitios were soon, bub hore it will 
help to © clear impression of the varied worl: if the two 
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So 
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great departments, as far ag is possible, aro presented 
to the reader separately—first the work for the Young 
Men and Boys, and second, that for the Young Women 
and Girls, 


L 


In any account of the kind, the Soormsn Crurcms 
CoLLEGE must come first. Its past history, as well as its 
present work, gives it a promier place. Like St Andrew’s 
Kirk, only in a far greater degree, the Scottish Churches 
College is more than its name implies: it is a National 
Institution. It has a place in the history of Modern 
India. Should Modern India seek for its birthplace, as 
many claims for the honour would be put forward as 
for Homer’s natal spot—and with greater justice, for 
Modern India is a very complex organism, It has in 
truth had many birthplaces. But beyond question one 
of the chicfost of them all is the original Scottish school, 
opened by Dr Dulf in 1830, whose lineal descendant is 
the Scottish Churches College of to-day. Tore it was 
that the groat experimont was first made of giving a 
training in the knowledge and Christian culture of the 
Wost to the sons of the Hast, Once the process had 
bogun, it swopt like a great conquering stream over the 
whole land, for India was ongor, perhaps even over- 
oagor, for the now wisdom. It gave hor new thoughts, 
new lilo, now ideals, now ambitions, and little by little 
now power. To-day wo aco to what it has all grown, 
and while thore may be some things that wore better 
ungscon, there can be bul onc opinion as to the immense 
advance that India has made in her mental and spirit- 
nil equipment since Western knowledge and Christian 
teaching began to bo poured out for her acceptance. 
From Duft’s day to tho present hour, the Scottish Ohurch 
has not wavored in itg ondeavour to win the soul of 
India for Christ, by giving to her youth on edueation 

RF 
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penotrated throughout’ with Obristian influences. In 
Caleutta the endeavour has grown from more to more. 
In 1837 the humble school gave place to tho stately 
‘Goneral Assembly’s Institution? in Cornwallis Square, 
In 1843 camo the Disruption, when Dr Did? and his 
eollongnes began work anow in the Dulf College, while 
the Assombly’s Institution carvied on, afbor a briet 
hiatus, under Dr Ogilvio. for sixty-flve yeara the 
divided work continued—two Scottish missionary col- 
loges working in Calcutta, in rigid though inorensingly 
friendly indopondence,—and then camo in 1908 the 
healing of the breach. Deonomic considerations gave the 
spur to Christian unity, and the Mission work of tho two 
Scottish Churches in Oaleutta—the women’s work ex- 
cepted—wan unified under the name of the Suottish 
Churches Mission. ‘The Dut College was soll; large 
additions were mado to tho original institution; and 
now tho noble Scottish Ohurches Oollege sinnds out as 
a sign of Scottish unity, and as the crown of Scottish 
educational missionary effort for India’s poaple, 

Come and seo the College at work, Along ono of the 
crowded main strects of the city wo are whirled by a 
yeolless taxi-duivor, ovory inch of ground boing oocnpicd 
by buildings or vehicles or human beings, and no sign 
of any academic grove presenting itself. At last a break 
in the monotony : on ono sido of tho stroot a well-kept 
lakelot with ornamontal surroundingr, and on its farther 
sido a noblo stretch of buildings, manifestly an original 
centro block with later additions, and (as subsequont 
acquaintanco shows) solid extensions to the rear, right 
away to the parallel streot behind, This is the Scobtish 
Churches College, Tho Rev, Dr Watt, tho present 
principal, who has Milled the post well ever since Dr 
Wann’s day, meats us at the entrance, and guides us 
for a whole forenoon over his impressive kingdom. 
There are some 900 students at work, and a staff of 
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40 professors, lecturers, and assistants, 9 being Buropean 
missionaries. The nine missionaries onght to be twolve, 
but three of our own Ohurch’s posts are at present 
waiting to be filled. 

Té is 10 A.M, and for fifteen minutes wo have a very 
pleasant talk with the Indian professors in their common 
room ag they arrive for the day’s work, which begins 
at 10,30. Thoy are a striking body of young savants. 
The average age is about thirty years or thereby. All 
ave keen men, interested in their work and in life, and, 
like all mon of their class in India to-day, very keen 
in things political. A not unhealthy nationalism crops 
out again and again in the talk, but as the time of our 
visit ig rather a ‘hot’ time politically, a prudent avoid- 
ance of the hottest topics marks the conversation, Now, 
ag all through our Calcutta visit, it is a real pleasure to 
meet these young intellectuals, and, I think, not a one- 
sided pleasure only. 

At 10.15 the bell rings for the opening service of 
prayer, held in the large hall. Attendance is voluntary, 
but lundreds of young Indians are present, and with a 
hymn, Scripture-reading, and prayer by Mr Cameron, 
thoework of the day is launched, 'Thercalter comes a 
series of visits to the many spacious classrooms where 
the students ave ab work; and it is good work. Class 
alter class ia secon, and kindly worda of greeting spoken. 
Every class without exception is in perfect order, and 
instruction is being ably given by Indian and Buropean 
teachers. Wuglish, Philosophy, Mathematics, Llistory, 
Deonomics, Science, practical and theoretic—overy 
branch is caved for, and as the University examinations 
show, both the sowing and tho harvesting are good. 

And what of Religious Instruction? At one o'clock 
evory day the studonts are gathered into nino large 
classes, and for half an hour very definite Bible know- 
ledge is imparted. Como to the dass taught by Dr 
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Watt. Some 230 sbudents erowd tho benches, The 
passage dealt with is that which tolls of the healing of 
tho palsy. Dr Wats expounds wilh fniness and frank- 
ness. Ohvist ay the healer of the body and the soul of 
needy man is exalted. ‘The Gospel nolo rings true and 
sounds out clear. Verily the missionary ain of the 
Colloge is not minimised, 

But apart from direct instruction in tho truths of 
Ohvistianity, tho influence of Christin personality and 
the powor of Christian contact aro continually in cxer- 
iso. Probably this is most of all the case in the five 
Hostels, in cach of whioh fifty to sixty students are 
housed, and aro in daily intimate touch wibh one or 
othor of the leading Christian members of tho Colloge 
stall, Wach TTostel has its own lilo and intorosts, and 
nourishes its own loyalties ; but in all character-building 
is a primary aim, On the morning of my second Sunday 
in Ontentia, CT was taken to the Tomory Hostel for a 
short religious service ab 8 Aa, All tho resident students 
wore Hindus, bub there wore filby present, and no more 
alert congregation havo I over addressed on the Christian 
rule of life than I did that day. Without doubt, for the 
higher life of the students, those Hostels, wider sym- 
pathotio supervision, are of first-class importinec, 

For long Indian colloges suffered, like our Soottish 
Univorsitics, from over-absorption of the siudents in 
their studies! In tho students’ ostimate of life nothing 
elso mattored, save bo work up and pass tho exnamina- 
tions proscribed, Students as a class wore ‘ grinders’; 
colleges, with rare exceplions, were education - mills, 
Their specific missionary nim helped to resene Mixston 
colleges in some degree from this hurtful limitation, but 
not altogether; and in them, as in othor colleges, thore 
has been during the last twenty yoats & marked advance 
in the attention paid to the non-instructiounl side of 
student life. The Scottish Churches College has been a 
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leader in this healthy development. Sports have now 
a real placo in the thought and life of the College, and 
an oxcellont playing-fleld of six acyes extent (where we 
witnessed the annual sports, and my fellow-pilgrim gave 
away the prizes), supplica the needed area for the manly 
contests that do so much to form manly men. For mental 
gymnastics that help to widen the outlook of Young 
India, Colloge Societies exist which in number and in 
variety rival the Universities at home. To serve the 
whole man—body, mind, and spirit—in the best possible 
way ia the aim of this truly great College. 

Tho main feeder of the College is the Scoitish Churches 
Collegiate School, This is under the enthusiastic manage- 
ment of Mr W. Alexander, aided by a staff of over thirty 
teachers, nearly half of whom are Ohristians. It, too, is 
a noble institution. Situated at a little distance off from 
the College, it has a life and reputation of its own. One 
thousand boys are in attendance, and the building is 
worthy of this cager young army.  Threo-storeys high, 
each storey has seven thoroughly good class-rooms, while 
atbached is a two-storey annoxe for the elementary 
department, Everywhere is life, energy, and enthusiasm, 
and a ready willingness on the part of the management 
to launch out along any lino that promises to bencht 
the boys. One inatanco of this is tho starting of a class 
in practical telography. Boys are selected for this by 
examination, receive thoir training, and aro gure of a 
Government post whon their course is completed, Truly 
a fine school, where building, staff, and pupils are all 
up-to-date, a worthy memorial of the days when Prin- 
cipal Lamb waa at the wheel—and this was the first 
notable building resulting from the union of the Missions. 

The climax of this pari of our Calcutta visit came 
with the celebration of College Day on 9th December, 
when, in tho grounds adjoining the College, there was 
held the annual distribution of prizes, and tho annual 
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delivery of speeches. An nnusual clement was supplied 
by the whappy prevalonco of political oxeitement nat 
tho timo, and the cqusequent uncertainty as to how tho 
attendanes of the sbudents a6 the funebion would bo 
affected. Some of tho prominent Congress loaders, 
heroey in the eyes of Young India, had just poon placed 
under arrest for their open support of Non-Co-operation 
leading to violence, The Indian pross was sooing red, 
sovoral schools and colleges were desorbod by thety 
pupils in token of protest, Oaleutta looked ag if ib might 
be ‘nasty,’ and strects quite near the Colloge were 
being patrolicd by British soldievs with machine-guns, 
Not a vory peacolul environment for a College Day 
Prizo Distribution. Vor a timo tho students gathered 
slowly, but outside the gatos thoy wero soon in crowds, 
Why not ontor in? Boenuso the police party who wore 
regulating tho ordorly packing of carriages, &o., wore 
in charge of » Wuropean sergeant, and only when the 
man. of offonding racial authoriby disappeared did the 
Indians freely enter! Such was Celeuttia in Deeombor 
1921, In the end tho gathering was Inrgo and entirely 
cordial, Dr Watt rend a most gratifying report for the 
year. My wife distributed the prizes to uy groab number 
of smiling rooipiontis, and the funebion closed with 
“Qod save tho King.’ ‘Tivo specches wore given, one 
of oxcoptional interesé being by Sir Dova Prasad Sarvatl- 
hikary, 0.1.8, who had just returned from a visit: to 
all the Univorsitios of Britain, and who now took oaona- 
sion to extol the hospitulity shown by the Scottish 
Universities to Tndian students as compared with that 
of the Universities of Jingland, and recommondod his 
young hearers to choosy Scotland if they should cross 
the seas for further cdnention, My own words from the 
chair, spoken in gathering darkness and with multi- 
tudinous crows chorussing around, dealt with tho past 
of the College, and with the growing importance of tho 
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service which missionary colleges have it in their power 
to render to the New India of to-day. Truly it is in- 
caleulably great. Never have the alumni of these col- 
leges had so much real power in their hand for the 
shaping of their country as they now possess. Never 
was it more urgent to shape the ‘shapers,’ so that they 
may do their great work well, And, may I add, never 
has the College been more devotedly served by great- 
hearted missionaries than to-day, and nover did it offer 
a finer sphere for Christian service than in this hour of 
India’s transformation. Who volunteers ? 


I. 


To sce the Women’s Work of ow Mission in Caleutta, 
within o limited time, you must hire or borrow a motor. 
Happily the kindness of motor-possessing friends—not- 
ably Sir Alexander Murray, the Mission staff of the 
College who own 2 motor in common, and St Andrew’s 
Kirk itselfi—supplicd all our needs, But the motor 
which was a necessity for us is also a necessity for the 
Mission Indies, if their work is to bo done without vegret- 
table ovorstrain. In tho old days it was not so necessary. 
Until 1911 tho baye of operations, the Ladies’ Mission 
Tlouse, was located in the very heart of the great city, 
ab ‘125 Bow Bazaar,” and work done in the north or 
in the south extremities was not unreachable. Now the 
Mission IIouse is situated in Cossiporo, at the extreme 
north end of the cight-miles-long metropolis ; and to work 
the south from the north demands a motor,—at least 
until, as is contemplated, « second Mission House arises 
in tho South lind, and tho staff of missionaries divides, 

To the ladies we wero indebted for a very pleasant 
social gathoring of missionary friends belonging io all 
the Churches, which gsorved as our introduction to 
‘Missionary Calcutta.’ It was held in the spasious 
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compound of the Mission TTouse on a beautiful afternoon 
in tho beginning of December—when all the aliernoons 
in Tndia are bonutiful, Dnglish, Scottish, Amorionn, 
and Indian friends wore there from many Missions, and 
then, as so ofton in India, one realised with gladness 
the striking unity thet marks Christian Missions to-day 
in India. Tho Mission Mouse is a commodious building 
with many roums, where are housed not only our six 
missionary Indies, buGé also a number of the Christian 
teachors, who aro occupied during the day in ono or 
other of the City schools. It is at onco a happy home 
and. a strong baso of Christian gorvico, 

School work is of three varieties, and wo saw them 
al. Hirst, there are schools of the kind adopted from 
the start by our Mission, and whose importance is still 
undiminished—viz., Schools for Hindu Girls, Ol these, 
there are four in the northern hall of the city, hidden 
away out of sight, and reached only alter much twisting 
and turning along tho narrow crowded stroots, To these 
schools in auccession wo wero conducted one day by 
Miss Longhurst, the oxperionced and dovotcd senior 
missionary. ‘Theiv rogular supervision is in Misa Lahe’s 
compotont hands, To tho little pupils, as to ws, {he 
visits wore x great evont. They wore ua nnxiows 10 
exhibit tho oxtont of their knowledge and the variety 
of thoi accomplishmonty in sowing, embroidery, model- 
ling, drill, singing, and Scripture knowledge as wo wore 
charmed to seo it al, Tho buildings may in sovernl 
enses bo not up-to-date, for they are mostly rented 
Hindu houses, which means insuMeioncy of room and 
light, and tortuous modes of access ; but tho instruction 
is thoroughly good, and ib needs little imagination to 
realise what these fow yoars of bright and happy school 
experiences mean for the enrichmont of tho whole life of 
these little givls, soon to be burdened with women’s 
duties, cares, and sorrows, Specially delightful was it 
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to witness the eagerness with which Bible stories were 
retold by scleeted pupils. They were born tellers of 
tales, and though one was ignorant of the language in 
which tho excited narrators spoke, yot the cager eyes, 
the self-forgotting gestures, and the eloquent rush of 
words declared how the story possessed the tellers. So 
‘eagor did some become that they got mastered by the 
rush of words, gulped down what threatened to be a 
choke, and sped on with the tale! Be suro these tales 
are told and retold in very many homes, And in the 
long years in front of the eager speakers, tho lessons 
of these stories they know so well will como again and 
again to cheer and strengthen in the hard places of life, 
From 100 to 140 girls filled each school—from 500 to 
600 of India’s maidens daily receiving instruction that 
makes them useful daughters of their country, and 
learning such things of the love of God as will bring 
gladness to their hearts as long as life lasts. Is this not 
a service right well worth rendering ? 

Akin to these schools are three schools of a rather 
less-developed type that we visited another day away 
at the ‘South End’ of Oaloutia, near the great docks 
on. the Hooghly, where the interests of the sea have 
bronght together a large population—in Kipprrrorn, 
Marnianruz, and Bunen-Bupen, About 100 girls: 
were progont in cach school; but most interesting of 
all was Budge-Budge, e rural centre some soventcen 
miles away from Onlcutita, In itself it is an interesting 
attractive spot, but for us its importance lies in the 
fact that here will likely be the future base of the Women’s 
Work on the South Side. The whole of this district is 
marked ont as its sphere of ‘Districs Work’ by the 
Scottish Ohurches Mission, and one visualises in the 
near future two Mission Houses in this arca—ono for 
the ‘District’ missionary of the Scottish Ohurches Mis- 
sion, the other oceupicd by two Indies of the Women’s 
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Mission—and tho allied work radiating ont into tho 
country surrounding, Go the glory of God and the woll- 
being of the yet unshpphored people, Already at Budge- 
Budgo the Mission has v good Boys’ School, under a 
most eapable young Christian headmaster, Mr Daniol, 
and a district church with an Indian minister ab Mathia- 
bruz. With adequate supervision it is safe to prophesy 
no small things for the work at the ‘South Ind,’ 

Beyond question, however, the fairest flowor of tho 
Women’s Mission is the Boarding School for Ohvristian 
Girls at Cogsipore, whore, under the vigorous and cap- 
able management of Migs Clark and her colleague Miss 
Watson, eighty Christian girly are housod and fed and 
trained in all good things and ways, [é way the dream 
of this fing institution arising that mainly drew the 
Mission from the centre to the suburbs. Now tho dream 
hag beon splondidly fulfiiied, and it was pure joy to us 
to witness ibs fulfilment, <A long two-storied range of 
buildings, fronted by deop verandahs, and looking 
out on a small fleld of groon grass; an ideal school tho 
lower storey, an ideal dormitory tho uppor, an ideally 
socluded playing-ground the groon sword in front, And, 
it may bo truly added, an ideal management, 

Guided by Miss Olark and Miss Watson, wo spent an 
afternoon in going over the whole school, saw the various 
olassos of bright intolligont girls with w look of happy 
eago in their own position that hotolenod good things 
for thotr future, and an absones of the over-timid ghrink- 
ing that one had often noted in non-Christian girls, 
At tho close of the ‘inspection’ all gathered in the tine 
large hail, and with songs and notion songs, recitations, 
spesches, and garlands, the happy afternoon came to a 
happy close. 

It is one of tho bost bits of work in the Mission. Theso 
girls are to bo the wives of Christian mon, and in many 
cases the teachers in Girls’ Schools, They are to be 
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‘mothers in Israel,’ and in the training they are getting 
here lies a goodly part of Israel’s hope. 

Over and above all this school-work there is the 
teaching, sccular and religious, carried on in zenanas 
by Miss Watt, Miss Gasper, Mrs Boso, and numerous 
Bible-women. This was a closed region for me, and 
lack of time made it also a closed region for my wife. 
But as a following-up of the sced-sowing in the Hindu 
Girls’ Schools it is impossible to speak of it too highly. 


iit. 


In most Mission Fields a fair indication of the past 
effectiveness of the work of the Mission is given by tho 
condition of the Indian Ohurch within the area. If 
the Church is found to be rooted and grounded in the 
heart of the people, an organism alive and extending 
with visiblo rapidity, it is a safe conclusion that the 
work of the Mission has been sound. If the Church 
be weak and non-progressive, the Mission has surely 
suffered from some defects. This easy test, however, 
hag its limitations, Tor goneral ‘District work,’ whoro 
the upbuilding of an indigenous Oburch is the ‘chief 
endl’ of the Mission, tho test is not as a rule unfair ; 
but where the ‘chief end’ of a Mission has been of a 
different nature, the test is of little use, ‘This is the 
ense with the Scottish Missions in Oaleutia. There, 
rightly or wrongly, ‘ Church-building ’ has not been the 
primary end in view. From Dul’s time until to-day 
‘Nation-building’ describes better tho central pur- 
pose—the students and alumni of the college being 
equipped with Ohristian principles and strengthened 
in capacities that will make them true and good leaders 
of their people in their day and generation. All the 
Missions of the Roformed Churches in North India have 
bonolited by the ‘output’ of this Scottish College, 
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which hag sorved the Churches along this lino in a re- 
markable degres, But so far as the Indian Ohuroh in 
Calentta is concorneg, the Scottish Missions have not 
a great contribution to shew. Thoy have in tho city itself 
only one fully-equipped congregation, and the Ohristian 
community connected thorewith numbors aboub 600. 
But it is a congregation of no mean importance, for the 
Duff Church has probobly the most influential Indian 
congregation in the whole of Oueutia., Unbil 1020 the 
two Scottish Missions had each their own Bengali con- 
gregation (both under tho Presbyterian Church in 
India), the Church of Scotland having ‘St Androew’s 
Bongali Church’ and the United Free Church the ‘Dust 
Bengali Church.’ Now they me united, tho Duff 
Ohureh being the Touse of God for both communities, 
entivoly solf-supporting, and controlled by a Wirk- 
acssion thoroughly alive to its duties and importance, 
On the forenoon of Sunday, 1th December, when the 
service in Dnglish was held, I proachod to » most strik- 
ing congregation, ontirely Indian, with the exception of 
the missionaries, In front x great cohort of Ohristian 
girls and young women from the United Iree Church 
Roarding School, behind sai the regular Indian con- 
gregution, to whom Wnglish was a tumiliar (ongue, pow 
alter pew being {Med with cultured Indian mon and 
women, and behind them a largo body of students. Tho 
Jango chaureh was completely filled, and 1 sorviee compry- 
nblo in every respoet with that of any of our ciby churches 
in Scotland was hold. Roverence, decorum, heartiness 
in the praise, keon attention to the sormon—oll were 
there. From a Scottish point of viow this was the 
sorvice which showed # oultured Christianity most im- 
prossively of all I had oxporionco of in India, Ono felt 
indeod that {t was alnost Goo Scottish, and not sufMf- 
dently Indian; but in these days in the great cities of 
India services have to be adapted to the many stages 
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and varictios of culture which the Christian community 
shows. Earlier in the day, for those whom Western 
culture had not touched, a full Bengali service had been 
held, with Bongali hymns and music; and if another 
section of the community find they worship God better 
through more Western media, why nos mako provision 
therefor? After all, in India to-day Iinglish is the 
language used and British are the models followed in 
all assemblages, political ov social or xeligious, where 
Indians trained in Western culture meet together. So 
let the Duff Church go on being all things to all men, 
and make provision for the religious outpouring of the 
soul of cultured and uncultured alike. In speaking 
afterwards of the remarkable congregation fo a minis- 
terial brother (of the United Free Church), he remarked : 
“ Yos, thoy are a fine people, and thoy know it, They 
are the ‘ United Free St George’s ’ of Caleutta.” 

Ono regret I had that forenoon, and only one. The 
girls of the Church of Scotland Boarding School should 
have been there too; but it is impossible. Cossipore 
is three or four miles away, so the girls get a short ser- 
vice for themsolves. But it is no& the same. Soon, 
however, theve may be a car oxtension to Cossipore and 
beyond, and then, for young as well as for adults, Duff 
Church will be the church of the whole of the Scottish 
Ohurches Mission in Caleutta. 


ty. 


Tho last forenoon of our Calcutta stay was marked 
by a delightful visit to tho two chiof schools worked by 
the Women’s Mission of the United Free Ohurch—the 
Christian Girls’ Boarding School, and the Duff Higher- 
Grade School for Hindu Girls. Our welcome from our 
United Free Church sisters here, as everywhore in India, 
was ag cordial ag heart could desire, and the work was 
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right well worth seoing. Tho Boarding Sehool in Dull 
Stveeb, adjacent to the cluweh, is run on the same lines 
ag our school at Cossipore. A fine threc-storey building 
provides good accommodation fov about 100 girls, who 
are well supervised by Miss Phamb, Bub the ‘sight? of 
the Mission is undoubledly the Duff Schoot for Hindu 
Girls, The buildings are tho most ontirely udequate 
to the necds of girls’ cducation of any that wo saw in 
India; and for this, thanks wo mainly due to the 
vision and the tireless push of Miss ILogg, who is in 
chargo, Over and over again in India one has felt how 
much more up-to-date the Hindu Boys’ Schools of the 
Missions are than is the caso with the schools for tho 
Tlindu Girls. In the large cities, while tho instruction 
given in the girls’ schools is Ghoroughly good, too ofton 
tho school buildings loave vory much to bo desired, 
Hunblo places, hired houses up side-sbreats, UWindu 
dwolling-houses never meant for schools, too many of 
thom aro. True, things aro steadily improving ; bub 
in this Duff Gils’ School wo have vn porfeot model of 
what ono would like to seo in every city, A low yours 
ago the old inadequacy provailed, and then Miss logy 
tackled the matter. “he site of one school, whieh had 
ground adjacent, was solectod Lor a contral school; tho 
land adjoining was acquired; monoy was raised at 
home and in Caleutin; und now this palatial building, 
threo storeys high, forming three sides of a square, 
with open ground in front, and an array of spacious 
cliss-rooms, is thronged every day by some 400 Tindu 
girls, who are boing eduontod in surroundings that are 
oquul to those of the best Boys’ School that India can 
show. ‘Two other schools of the older typo still con- 
tinue, but this is the school. May it prove the pioneer 
of many ! 


OF the happy meetings wellnigh every ovening, with 
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missionary frionds and with friends not missionaries 
that marked our Calcutta stay, nothing can here be 
said, save that they were very many and very happy, 
and extremely helpful too in widening one’s knowledge 
of men and women and things. It was one of the busiest 
fortnights in one’s life, and looking back upon it and 
remembering the multitudes of things seen and learned 
as the days glided swiftly past, one pronounces it one 
of the richest fortnights as well. 


OHAPTER XIV. 
SERAMPORE—A LANDMARK OF A NEW AGE, 


Mrsstons in India do more than live: they grow. With 
growth come developments that create new needs; and 
to supply these necds now ways have to be devised, 
While in Calcutta we were brought into contact with 
one notable example of this—a landmark that denotes 
the arrival of a new age, a development that is charged 
with benediction, not for ono Mission only, but for all 
tho Missions-—the Serampore Lheological College. The 
namo may not sound very seductive, yet the thing 
signified is Ill of intorest, But come and seo, and thon 
pronounce judgment. 

Whore and what is Serampore? It is the old Danish 
settlement, thirteen miles up tho Hooghly, where in 
1709 William Carey, Britain’s pionecr missionary to 
India, along with Joshua Marshman and William Ward 
—a magnificent triumvirate,—began their epoch-making 
work in Indian. Caleutta would not receive them. The 
British authorities of that day would have deported 
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them back to Britain as dangerous digsburbers of the 
peace of India, So in Serampore, widor the protection 
of the Danish flag, and with tho avowed support of the 
Danish king, the good work began; and now for wl 
time Serampore is w leading Christian shrine in Indiun— 
a hallowed spot, where it is good lo remember the 
days that are gone, and to bow the knee in gratitude Lo 
God for Lis faithful servants of long ago.  ‘Lo-day, 
however, it is move than tho groab past of Sorampore 
that draws us thore: it is also the pronl presont, and, 
as I believe, the yet greater fulure. So to Norampore 
let us go. 

Bub how? By rail would be tho quickest way, but 
thero is a far bolter way than that—by River, And for 
us tho bottler way was made possible. By the kindness 
of Tlis Bxeellency the Goyovnor, and through the brotherly 
offices of Mr W. It, Gourlay, 1.0.8., his Private Scoretary 
and devoted Seottish Churclinan, the Governor’s fine 
Jaunch was put at ow disposal for the day; likewise 
a most ample supply of good things for the physical 
comfort of his guests, also skilled retainers to sce things 
done decontly and in order, So on the Coronoon of a 
perfect day, accompanied by Mrs Ward, wilo of the Ton, 
Justice Ward, a tuo daughter of (Uasgow, and Mr 
Drummond Gordon, ow Senior Chaplain, wo two pil- 
grime gol on board, and snilod away up the noblo river, 
on wheal we now look back upon as perhaps the oxeursion 
of most serene enjoyment in the whole long tow, 

A noble rivor is the [Looghly, albeit only one of tho 
mouths of the Ganges, and to sail smoothly up the 
broad expanse of water, continually passing native orall 
of all varioties of build, and rejoicing in the ever-changing 
beauty of the river banks, was a sheer delight, ag well as 
a most wolecomo relaxation, The mumbor and the im- 
posing charactor of tho jutc-mills thal one passod was 
w revelation of the oxtent and importance of this great 
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industry. Tere it is that the Rev. Mr Wright's extensive 
parish, or county, is situated. There are some thirty-five 
of these mills scaltered up and down the river, cach with 
its band of resident Buropeans, varying in nwnbers 
from ien to a hundred, They cannot come to church, 
so the church goes to them, Mr Wright and his United 
Free Church colleague going up and down the river on 
Sundays, and holding gorvices successively at all the 
mills. It is good to remember that these ‘ Mills and 
Stoamer Chaplains’ are provided by the Companies 
that own the mills—a kindly considerateness for their 
employees that ig much appreciated by the men and 
by the Churches with which they co-operate. 

Very noticeable too on the banks are the numerous 
beautiful villas owned and occupied by Indian gontle- 
mon. Tvidently the quiet repose and beauty of the 
river-side appeals to the Hast as much as to the West. 
Lindu temples are frequent, of a more restrained type 
of architecture than is common, some of them with long 
rows of colls for the occupancy of Gevotees of their 
gods. Farther up we pags on the right the old. circular 
degsortod temple in which Ienry Martyn, a hundred 
years ago, made his homo, still known as ‘Ienry Mar- 
tyn’s Pagoda,’ and carefully preserved by an appreciative 
Govermmont. But Serampore is now getting nearer, and 
after an al fresco lunch has been enjoyed, we approach 
tho ghat whore is the landing-placo, and step ashore— 
to be met by an old friond of twenty years ago. This 
is Mr Burns, a descendant of a collateral branch of the 
family of Robert Burns. Twenty years ago ho was a 
boy in my church at Madras, and now, hearing that his 
old padre was coming, he brings his motor-car to convey 
us swiltly to the College. It is a wolcome touch with 
the old days. 

Soon we reach the College, to be met and cordially 
welcomed by the present distinguished principal, Dr 

G 
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Tfowell. It is a stately building, or rather range af 
buildings, The old Grecian-fronted block, with its groat 
flight of steps and its pillared portico, whieh dates from 
Caroy’s days, ig as impressive as over; biti vagh addi. 
tions have beon mado since then, mos intorosting of 
all, from my point of view, being w Nne quadrangle 
with amplo hostel accommodation all round for tho 
students, Iirst, however, to the Library of the College 
—Caroy’s Library! Tore woe are ou holy ground, Lor 
we touch the books that Carey touched, open the books 
that Carcy wrote, admire the mumerous translations of 
Holy Writ that issued from tho buay Mission press, the 
Bible in Chinese being added to many issues in tho 
Indian tongues, Hero Caroy lived and worked, and up 
yonder in a» room not far off he diced, Verily it is good 
to be here: the groat past envelops us. 

Bub what of the prosont greatness? There is an 
Arts Department in this College with over 300 students, 
but this is nob what wo have como to see, What is 
unique hero is the Z'heologieal Department, whore somo 
thirty studonta are in residence, drawn from every part 
of India, owning allegiances to more than hall a dozen 
Ohurohes, and all pursuing hero a three years’ theo- 
logical course, onding with tho winning of the dogree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Indin has no othor College of 
which theso things can bo said, and the story of how 
they can bo said of Sorrmpore is somothing of n romance, 

In 1827 this institution was incorporntod by Royal 
Ohartor granted by the King of Denmark, and given 
Univorsity powors, wader tho control of un independent 
council, In 1845 Sorampore was purchased by Britain 
from the Danes, but the charter was confirmed as a 
thing inviolable. Long years passed and no exercise 
of the degrec-conforring right was over made, watil in 
gonoral ib was forgotton, Now, howover, thore comes 
along this new century of ours, when the Indian Ohurch 
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is producing men who are keenly athirst for higher 
training, but who for University recognition in theology 
musé go to Britain. Degrecs in other faculties can be 
won at the Indian State Universities, but there is no 
faculty of Ohristian Theology in these, Then if was 
that Serampore, secing the need, awoke to its own poten- 
tialities. “Here,” said the Baptist missionaries, ‘is 
what India wants for the higher training of her Chris- 
tian ministers, Let us widen the basis of this old Col- 
lege, let us invite the other Churches to co-operate, let 
us make a catholic Council representative of all, and 
let Serampore take its place as the Theological College 
for all Christian India.” Wonderful to tell, it has all 
been done; and the Indian Church is being steadily 
enriched by the emergence from this old-young College, 
so rich in memories and in hopes, of Indian theologians, 
trained in a manner equal to their brothers of the West, 
and stamped even as they are with the mystic letters B.D. 

Later that day we visited the-students, and saw their 
comfortable study-bedrooms and their spacious common- 
room, They were delightful young fellows from many 
parts—North India, South India, Ceylon, Central India, 
and sovoral from Malabar, Denominationally thoy 
wore equally diverse—Syriang, Anglicans, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Congrogationalists, and Lutherans,—all loyal 
to their own communions, but learning here in the best 
possible way how real and overmasioring is the wider 
unity of the one Church of tho Lord Jesus Obrist. 

All praise to owr Baptist friends for their wide out- 
look and most catholic action. They are doing a great 
service here for the Indian Church, But they must 
not be left to bear the burden alons, Assistance from 
other Missions they have already in some measure 
received, Bishops’ College of the Church of England 
has helped in lectures, and so has the Syrian Church ; 
but they desire and deserve more. Help in men or moncy 
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is asked, especially holp in mon; and tho hope is chor- 
ished thab some day the ‘Scobtish Ohurches College’ 
may spare thom ono, That day has not yet come, bub 
things ave happening in Tadin to-day that may haston 
its coming and do even more, ‘Tho vision of a Ohristian 
University ai Sorampore, chorishod by Onarey and his 
Colleagues, is not abandoned by their present-day 
successors—a “University conferring its own dogreos, | 
not only in Lhoology, but in Arts, Scionco, and Modicine.” 
But thoy add whon thoy writo of such things: “We 
realiso that: only princoly munificonco on tho part of 
one or more men of gront wonlth could make the fulfil- 
ment of such a vision possible,” Yeb strangor things 
have happened, and this groat droum muy ono day be 
realised. 

All too soon this momornble visié came bo & close, 
Down the river we sailed, enjoying onco again the rich 
placid boauty of i¢ all, and rojoicing groatly over all 
that wo had seon. At 5 p.m, wo ronched Caleutta, and 
so ended an Mlysian day. 


OUAPLDR XY, 
TUM LWA-GARDENS Ol TU DUARS, 


A Forentaut had been spent in Owloutita, and the oul 
from tho Wastorn Iimalayas had pecomo imperative. 
“On you way hero, however,” wrote Dr Graham, 
“you must visit the Duars.” Tt was diffeult to got it 
squeozed into an already full programme, bué whon 
you are approaching his kingdom, J. A. G. musi bo 
obeyed, and a visit of thirty-six hours among the tea- 
gardong was arranged, 
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It took some travelling. On the afternoon of Tuesday 
13th December, we took train at Sealdah Station in 
Calentia, and left with a hearty handshake from our 
latest hosts, Mr and Mrs Mill and Dr and Mrs Watt. Tho 
train was a beauty, quite the best we sampled in our 
many Indian jowneys—sleeping compartments, dining- 
car, and a smoking-lounge for those of both sexes who 
desired the weed,—being ahead of the arrangements in 
most of our home railways. The Hastern Bengal Railway 
does things well. Unfortunately we had to leave this 
travelling palaco all too soon. On the journey we dealt 
with several junctions bearing weird names-—Santahar, 
Lalmonirhat, and Mal—before reaching OHALSA, our 
goal, which we did at 1.30 p.m. next day. At Mal a 
very kind friend, Mr Haig, cousin of the Field-Marshal 
and an equally good Scot, jalousing that we would 
need refreshment, had made abundant provision, which, 
ag our only repast that day had been a cup of tea and 
no bread at 6 A.M, was gratefully welcomed. But a 
station before Mal had given us grand refreshment of 
another kind, Into ow' carriage stepped Dr Graham 
of Kalimpong, my lifelong friend, and his charming 
daughter Miss Betty! Thoy had come down into the 
Duars by a back-door from Kalimpong, and wore here 
to meet us. It was a joyous meoting. A little whiter 
on the top than when I had last seen him, eight years 
before, but to that one gets reconciled, Much work, 
many anxictics, and deep deep sorrow had beon his 
portion of these years, but also much sympathy and 
abounding help; end hore he was—the same hearty, 
kind, boyish, big-souled human ag over. The Duars 
work ig one of his many pot entorprises, and he rejoiced 
to show its points, From the station a motor took us 
rapidly through splendid tea country, all trim and 
beautifully bounteous with innumerable tca-shrubs, to 
the Matelli estate, where in the bungalow of Mr and 
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Mrs Carmichael wo gob wu welcome that kings might 
coveb. 

Tfero must bo inserted two noles—ono geographical, 
the othor historical. Tho Duars is a richly fortilo district, 
which extends for about e hundred. miles along tho base of 
the foot-hills of the Bastern Tlimelayas. On the northern 
sido of these hills lies Kwlimpong. The average width 
of tho district is twenty milos, nnd the groator part of 
this, which thirty yoars ago was « favourite haunt. of 
olephants, tigers, and othor big gamo, is now covered, 
with Toa-gardens, Tho population has thro clements : 
tho planting community of two to three hundred Duro- 
peans, predominantly Soottish ; thousands of Indian 
coolics, who como from various parts of India to work 
the gardens; and yot moro thousands of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, known as the Mechis, So much for geo- 
graphy, 

As to history: tho district lies within the sphero of 
the Bastorn Himalayan Mission of the Church of Seot- 
land, and its ‘Church history’ really bogan when, some 
thirty yours ago, Dr Graham commoncod to pay ocoa- 
sional visits to the district, and got into touch with both 
European plantors and Indiqn labourers, ‘That there 
was «© gront sphoro horo for a Scots minister who would 
be both a missionnry and a chaplain was convincingly 
clear; and twenty-three yous ago (1800) tho Dnars 
Missionary Ohaplaincy came into oxistenco, thanks 
midinly to the energetic push of Dr Graham, bho fine 
co-operation of & number of the planters, and the will- 
ing help of tho Scottish Companies who own many of 
tho estates, All theso years tho planting community 
have nover foilod to raiso somo £300 annually towards 
the neoossary salary, and the Church of Scotland has 
supplied a fino succession of ministers, among thom 
boing Duncan Macmichacl; well-beloved T. I. Taylor, 
who gave his brave young life in this sorvico; and Potor 
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Milne, who, after a ministry of sixteen years, highly 
acceptable to the planting community, and grandly 
blessed in the ingathering of the Mechis, has lately 
returned to Scotland, And the result? This at least: 
a community of Scottish men and women who haye 
the kindliest feelings towards the Kirk, who welcome - 
the minister with both hands whenever he comes round, 
who in many cases support a missionary evangelist 
teacher on their own estates for their coolies, who in 
several instances have built humble churches for the 
Christians, and who in wellnigh every case second any 
endeavours the Mission may make for the benefit of the 
indigenous Mechis or the Indians from afar, And for 
those samo Mechis, timid, kindly, intelligent children of 
the forest, what is the result? A mass movement 
towards Ohristianity, which is seen in a Christian com- 
munity of 3700 souls; and perhaps best result of all— 
the fostering of a sense of kinship in tho religious life 
between the Indian employed and the Buropean em- 
ployers, Prior to the dato of our visit there had been 
o hiatus in tho ministry—always an unfortunate occur- 
rence, Now, howover, a fresh start was being made, 
and Mr and Mrs Giles, tho new minister and his wife, 
had just arrived. To help to start them well was an 
unlooked-for pleasure. 


Our first contact was with the Huropean ‘ parish- 
ioners,’ the planters and their wives, and it could not 
have been moro happily timed. It was ‘Tennis after- 
noon’ at Matelli when we arrived. Over forty guests 
were thore [rom all tho neighbouring estates within a 
radius of at least ton miles. I never wish to see a 
happier throng. of Scots and Iinglish residents in India 
or anywhore else. At once, strangers though wo were, 
we folt at home, and fell in love with the community, 
Manly men and womanly women of the best type were 
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they all, Ono almost envied the now minisior and hig 
wile their sphere of work. But the climate! Yos, 
Time was when the Duars had a bad name for climate 
and sickness—and not without eause. But that timo 
is past, and in all India yon will nob find a company 
of Wurepeans in bebtor health than those wo met that 
day. Olearing the junglo, swallowing @ daily pellot of 
quinine ab broakfast-Lime, and particularly making tho 
hougos mosquito-proof by filling doors and windows 
with fine wire-nebting, have worked miracles. Said a 
Darjeoling planter to mo somewhat humorously; “Yes, 
tho Duars are healthy enough now, bub I don’t fancy 
sponding my days in a mont-safo!l” Witty, but not very 
wise. ‘Tho said ‘meat-selo’ is very comlortable, and if 
health be pregorved, and tha daily work is duly done, 
what more do you want ? 

Our second contach was with the Indian purishionors, 
or vather with their pastors and tonchors. Twenty-five 
of these from tho different centres gathered on the 
following morning at their new ‘chicf’s’ mange, and 
along with Dr Graham wo met thom there, It was my 
{vst mecting with the workers of this north-eastomn 
cornor of India, and I was proutly struck with their 
appearance, squaro stolid Laces, bub with intolligonce, 
independence, and charactor writ large upon them, I 
gavo thom © mossige of regard and oncouragemont 
from the Tlome Church, Dr Graham interpreting ; and 
at oneo their faces iG up, and thoy interjooted oxclama- 
tions of warm thanks and appreciation. Thora was 
no doubt as to how much thoy valucd this personal 
touch from Scotland. With true Wastern courtesy they 
would not let their visitors go with ompty hands, and 
ingisted on presenting to my wife a large roll of silk 
woven in the district, Their gratification at the lady’s 
roply quite eclipsed anything that I had evoked. 

Later in the Qay cameo another gathering of especial 
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interest. Back to Mal we went by train, and there 
halted. A little way from the station was the local 
elub, where a planters’ meeting had been convened to 
give mo an opportunity of meeting and addressing 
them; and by an adroit arrangement a parade of the 
local squadron of the Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles 
had been ordered at the same place and hour, This 
is the volunteer force, all Europeans, on whose prompti- 
tude and cowage much may depend in these troublous 
times. So we had o first-class gathering, Mr Giles 
was introduced and got a good welcome; and for me to 
follow on with words of warm remembrance from the 
old land, true appreciation of the sustained help they 
had given to tho best of causes, and an assurance of the 
confidence felt at home in their doing as Britons should if 
ever trouble arose, was exceeding pleasant. Nor was the 
last remark out of place, for their brothers in Assam had 
just had, and were to have again, their quality in danger 
tested and proved. Tho planters’ reply was as cordial 
as had been my own grecting, and it was with an ex- 
ceeding warm fooling of brotherliness towards the men 
and women of the Duars that we said good-bye, and 
made for tho station, Will it be believed? The train 
had beon detained for an hour and a half that this 
mecting might bo held! Most hospitable and considerate 
Duars | 


Still another experience worth recording, The rail 
brought ws to Barnes Ghat, which tics on the loft bank 
of the Teesta river. On the right bank of the river is 
Jalpaigmi, where by another line we were to travel 
to Siliguri, the station at the base of the Darjeeling 
Hill Railway. But the distance across is one and a 
half miles, and the river is broken up into four streams, 
with three sandy islands between the streams. So to 
cross it means seven small journcys—boat and trolly, 
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boat and trolly, boat and trolly, and at last a bridge! 
Tedious but interesting; and at tho end of it all came 
a characteristically kind Seattish wolcome from our 
host for the night, Mr Tcos, the Commissioner of the 
Jalpaiguri Disbrict, a rolative of the lata Dr Cameron 
Joos of St Giles’. By him next morning we were sped 
ab an carly hour upon our way bo Siligurim—tho base for 
tho journey to the everlasting hills, 


OMUAPTDR XVI, 
SOALING TNW WIMALAYAS—BY ‘TRAIN | 


‘Tam journey wo wore now to take ig ono of the most 
beautiful in the whole world, From Siliguri, our starting- 
point, to Darjeoling is somo filly milos; to TKurscong, 
our immediate goal, it is thirty miles. But while Siliguri 
ig on tho plains, Kursvong is 5000 foot in height, and 
Darjeoling is over 7000 toot, so tho climb is sorions, 
But done as wo did it, it is @ luxury, To travel by 
the ordinary tain of tho Darjeoling Timalayan Railway 
givos a rare Loast of spootacular delight, but wo two 
pilgrims fared yet better, Lhe ‘ Rail-Motor,” In which 
the grout onos of tho Company mako the journey, was 
pub ab our disposal by tho kindnoss of tho Manager, 
Mr Addis; und along with our good. friend Mr Duncan, 
who had como down from Darjecting to meet us, wo 
started on this glorious oxcursion. Great windows 
filled tho four sides of the motor, Bvorybthing that was 
to be seen lay open bofore ws. And how much there was 
to seo! Continuily as wo ascended the vogetation 
changed ity charactor, as also did the temporature, 
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First, thick impenetrable jungle on either side, the 
pathless abode of tiger, bear, deer, and wild hog. Then 
slowly the trees of the forest appear—oak, acacia, fig, 
with clumps of gigantic bamboo continually recurring, 
Still higher ascends tho line of rail, twisting, turning, 
reversing, and each angle turned reveals new beauties, 
Peach, almond, and chestnut show up at 4000 feet; and 
from 5000 upwards the magnificent tree-ferns of the 
Tfimalayas. All the time that this botanical paradise 
is displaying its beauties, the glories of the mighty 
mountains are being increasingly unveiled. Spur after 
spur of the lower ranges, and ere long such panoramas 
of the giant heights above and beyond ag awe one 
into silence, Our sensations are similar to those ex- 
perienced on visiting the Taj, that masterpiece of man’s 
creating—only inflnitely deeper and greater now, for 
we are looking on masterpieces from God’s own hand. 
First, ejaculations; then—silence. So much is there 
to see and to admire that it is almost a relief when, 
after three hours of exhausting delight, Kurseong is 
reached, 

Now all this glorious country lies in the district of 
the Darjecling Mission ; hence it was that My Duncan 
so kindly met us at tho frontier station of his vast 
diocese. I havo spoken of tho glories of Nature so 
lavishly sproad out bofore us as wo mountod evor higher; 
now lot mo toll of the victories of Grace that gladdened 
us all tho way. Thoy began as Siliguri itself, where on 
tho station platform wo found gathered to moet us 
somo fifty school children of the Mission, with their 
parents and frionds and their Indian padre, A truly 
dolighttul company they wore, with their chubby faces, 
impassive at first, but lighting up in a broad amilo 
which remainod to tho end—as soon as they realised 
that the visitors from afar wore quite human too. It 
was our first introduction to the new races we were to 
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meot—Nepalis und Lepchas,—and the contrast with 
the Indinn peoples of the pleing stwuck us much, and 
struck us more and moro as tho noxt two weolts went 
on. Kindly words all round, genial and compotitive 
hand-shaking, and with « parting cheer we wore off 
to scalo the mountaing. All long the lino of rail little 
communities of Ohristians aro now catablished, with 
their lite church and their school, their toacher and 
thelr ovangelist—tho ‘parishes’ of this wonderful dis- 
trict. And on the way up wherover wo halted there 
were waiting at tho stations to reccive us enthusiastic 
groups to bid us woleome, Ab TinpitArtA was tho 
largest growp, for this has a largor population, tho chiel 
workshops on the line being here. One hundred. bairns 
were assombled, each waving his ov her little paper 
flag. Behind them erowdod tho older folk, buxom 
women and stocky mon, all, young and old alike, with 
‘welcome’ written on broad smiling faces, and pressed 
home by a grip of the hand as eloquent as any parish 
in Scotland could give, Tlearty words of goodwill wero 
spokon from the Lolk in Scotland, tho bairns’ hearts 
made glad by little prosonts for ‘swoolles, that aro 
apprecinted thore as hore; and thon, with thro ringing 
cheora, Wo wero sped Mong our journcy. 

Kurseone ig an important place, both from a railway 
point of view and from that of the Mission, It is tho 
headquartors of tho xvoilway, and in itsolf that draws 
wv considerable population, both Indian and Duropean, 
It is nlso tho gathoring contro for the planting com- 
munity whose eatates aro on tho middle and lower 
southern slopes of the mowntains. In our Mission 
organisation it is an outpost of Daxjecling, but now hag 
grown so important es to have a Mission establishment 
of its own—an ordained missionary when things aro 
normal, and ono or to lady missionaries ; and in each 
case a stall of Indian assistants, preachors, teachers, 
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and Bible-women. We had a day to seo its many inter- 
ests, and from the railway station, where Miss Hender- 
son and Miss Crompton met us, we were hurried at once 
to the Girls’ School, which was closing that day for the 
holidays, Thoro the whole school was assembled in 
the open play-yard for a prize distribution and an cx- 
hibition of their accomplishments: about 100 pupils, 
mostly girls, but with a minority of boys, whose 
parents clamour to get them in for the excellence of the 
teaching. Regular country lads and lasses they were. 
Give them a slightly, but only slightly, fairer skin, and 
you would be excused if you said they were from Perth 
or Aberdeen! Something, too, of this impression is no 
doubt due to their good thick clothing, which deprives 
them of the elegance of their flimsier-clad brothers and 
sisters on the plaing, and makes them more akin to the 
country youth of old Caledonia. The teachers and the 
children had been allowed to plan the proceedings of 
the hour themselves, and truly they did it well. Two 
well-known tales were ‘acted’ with great vigour and 
enjoyment—‘ The Three Bears’ and ‘Tho Prodigal 
Son’! The part of the Prodigal was in capable hands, 
and nono of the crowd of onlookers is likely to forget 
that Parable or its teaching. Another new thing here, 
which impressed us during our whole stay on the heights, 
was tho superior voices of the children when they sang. 
The shrill tones familiar on the plains gave way to 
soltor, more melodious notes far up here on the heights, 
The singing of ‘I to tho hills’ to a chant that sounded 
old Grogorian was a perfect treat. 

From the school to the Ladies’ Mission House for 
lunch, and thon came two interesting functions with the 
two sections of the community, Indian and Duropean. 

Virst, tho Indian. On the other side of the main 
voad from the Mission House is the church, a chaste 
edifice, one of the many legacies that Dr Kilgour left 
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pohind him in the Darjeeling Field. [ere in the fine 
open space in front the congrogatlion had gathored, and 
wo had a first-class picnie—toa and buns and. tall and 
langhter, And it was real laughlor: no make-believe, 
These Timalayan folk are a fine people, wilh whom 
you can talk and josh and laugh just as happily as ab 
home, They enjoy it as much as you. Thorealter wo 
moved into the church, whore there was prayer, 
speoches of welcome, and exchange of affectionate 
greetings, the Indian pastor boing cloquont and cordial 
to degree. 

After tho Indian ‘social’ camo the Muropean ‘at 
home’ at the elub, where over # score of the residonts, 
plantors, railway officials, and civilians camo Lo did 
us welcome ab the invitation of two ardent Scots Kirk 
ladies and great frionds of the Mission, Mrs O’Brion 
and Mrs Lonnox. It was all w very pleasant ovidence 
of what has been an outstanding feature in our Tlima- 
layan Mission from tho beginning, the warm cordiality 
belween the Mission and the Buropean residents, 
Darjeeling was to show it on a largor sealo, bub hore 
at Kurscong ib was delightfully in evidence, And it 
gvew inereasingly ovident as the evening wore on, and 
wo mountod by riekshaw and ‘dandy’ 40 the beautiful 
homo of Mr Addis, the manager of tho railway, and 
invaluable friend to the lady missionarioa and their 
work, Plans for a now schoo) that ho had himself pre- 
pared woro hore oxamined, and things missionary Lorined 
the staple talk of the evening, Ilappy the Mission 
Field whore such friends abound! Kurseong is the 
contre of a wide district, with a Christian community 
of over 500—and many moro io follow, and with such 
good friends that we were loath to leave it. 

But ow motto was ‘ Hxcelsior,’ so the moming saw 
us in the train for Darjecling. Again the wondrous, 
ever-changing panorama of loveliness, growing in gran- 
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deur the higher that we yose. Again at the halting 
stations the dolightful bands of children, waving flags, 
their faces radiant with smiles, and giving endless 
salutes and cheers of friendship, So it was that, with 
nature’s glories encircling us, and amid a human atmos- 
phere of friendship and gladness that moved one’s 
heart, we came to DARJEELING—the loveliest and the 
grandest of all the Mission Fields of our Chureb. 


OHAPIDR XVII. 
DARJEBLING—GIRT ABOUT WITH MAJESTY ! 


Yus, girt with majesty, and with surpassing beauty 
too. I do not believe this world holds a fairer spot 
than Darjeeling. The great mountain panorama is un- 
surpassable in variety and grandour, while every little 
spot in the near vicinity, where nature has had her will, 
is adorned with a prodigality of leaf and flower and 
grassy slopo that baffles adequate description. Look 
to tho south: down on tho lowor hills rich with the 
gleaming groen of the toa-gardens. Tho landscapo is 
broken up in striking picturesqueness by recuring 
mountain spurs, on which are dotted the planters’ 
ploasant bungalows. Your heart leaps with delight at 
the feast of beauty that lies before you. Look to the 
north: far up, shooting high into the sky, you seo the 
grandeur and the glory of Kinchinjunga. I is forty- 
five miles dislant, but in this clear atmosphere it looks 
but ten. Forty miles in length is that mighty battle- 
ment, forty miles of spotless snow and ico and glacier- 
field, sun-bathed in the glorious sunlight—forty miles 
of fairyland. Little wonder that from the hot parched 
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plaing thousands of Buropeans, and Indians too, flock 
here Lo be invigorated. With a temperature never over 
80° nor undor 30°, and with a seenio beauty that is 
itself a continual rosborative, it is the most frequontod 
hill station in all India, TLoro tho Governnent of Bengal 
come for the holtest months, here schools for Burepean 
children abound, hore every Lourist to India finds his 
way for a brief glimpso of glory—and horo Lor ifty 
yours, and v little more, the Church of Scotland Mission 
has been ostablished. ‘Lhrico blessed are those who 
find thoiy life-work hore, 

Now it is about timo for a little prose—only it would 
bo unpardonable to write about Darjecling without 
first doing obeisance. Who aro the people who dwell 
in thig faivyland whom tho Mission seeks to sorve ? 
Frankly, they don’t look ab all liko fairies, bub they are 
fine folk for all that— tho happiost, cheoriest, most 
brothorly souls wo touched in all Indian. They haven't 
tho boauty of faee and figure that ts frequent in the 
dwollors on tho plains, particularly in those of high 
caste, but they have @ comeliness that doesn’t rub off, 
Thoy are not a deeply philosophic poople, turning oul w 
largo body of intollostuals ; bul they are ‘ all there,’ and 
they aro producing, in these days of greater oppor- 
dunity, sons and daughtors who ave proving that their 
onpacity is as high as that of any in India. ‘They are 
nob, as @ rulo, troubled much with polities, bub they 
know when thoy are well off, and live in ponce with all 
mon, Yot whon they aro roused, most men fear their 
wrath—lor this is tho land from which Gurkhas come, 

Three races occupy tho district, and to all three tho 
Mission oporations oxtond, The Lepehas ave tho original 
people of Davrjeoling, not overfond of work, lovers of 
tho country rathor than of the city, shy and retiring 
in thoir habits, bul a pleasant amiable people to gel on 
with. The Nopatis, on the other hand (Lo whom belong 
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the Gurkhas), are a manly vigorous race, good agri- 
culturists, a prolifle people, who now constitute the 
chiof element in the population of Darjeeling. Like 
the Lepchas, they are short thick-set folk, but with a 
stronger character and a keener desire to get on. The 
Bhutias hail from Tibet or Bhutan, and both men and 
womon are well-set-up, of a good stature, and a more 
than good breadth; capable, independent, kindly folk 
they are—one of the best of the Himalayan races, 
who, whether as traders or crofters, hold their own 
with anybody. Tho Lepchas’ religion may be described 
as Demonolatry; that of the Nepalis as Hinduism, 
touched with Demonolatry ; that of the Bhutias as a 
degraded Buddhism. A fine constituency for a Christian 
Mission to serve; and in addition to it there is also 
the constituency formed by the large European setile- 
ment, which our Mission has gladly served from the 
beginning of things. 

The centre of the Mission’s operations is the spacious 
‘compound’ or grounds, where the various Mission 
puildings are congregated, Iappily the site is beauti- 
fully central, and possesses one of the very best bits of 
level ground in all Darjeeling. Tho town clings to the 
mountain-side, and steep are the paths that link the 
various houses and localities together. Specially valued, 
therofore, is a stretch of lovel soil. On tho little plateau 
are the Mission Houses for men and for women, the 
Offices, and the Girls’ School; likewise trim garden 
plots, with roses and many varieties of flower, and the 
girls’ playing-ground. Below is the beautiful church, St 
Columba’s, and the Turnbull Memorial School for boys; 
while a little farther up is the ‘Union’ Church, also at the 
present time in the Mission’s charge. Two ordained mis- 
sionaries, Mr Duncan and Mr Reid, and two lady mission- 
aries, Miss Berry and Miss Henderson, form the present 
European staff, assisted by a numerous band of Indians, 
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On arrival at the railway station at noon on Saturday, 
17h Deeember, we had a glad welcome from Misa 
Berry and all the local Mission workers, but were 
swiftly carried off by Mr Duncan to the Mission Touse, 
where for four delightful days we were his guests. The 
time was short, but ils occupations had been. skilfully 
planned, 

That afternoon Lhere was an ‘At Ilomo’ for tho 
Duropeans, and for tavo hours a succession of charming 
frionds camo and talked, and ten’d and went. Not 
Scots only nor Scots Kirk only, bul Anglicans, Mothod- 
isis, Norwogians, and Americans—one largo happy 
family. They were of tho permanent residents of Dar- 
jeoling, for if, was the coldest soason, and visitors from 
tho plains wore fow, Winter clothing was a necessity, 
and fires wero indispensable, bub the warmth of the 
wolcome left nothing to be desired, 

Tho Sunday exporiences showed us tho various cle 
ments in the Indian Christian community. First came 
a great gathering of 230 Sunday School pupils in the 
hall of the Turnbull School, for prizes, cortifieates, and 
addresses, Tore one met thet grand old man of the 
Mission, tho Rey, Ganga Prasad Pradhan, the ordained 
Nepati ministor—baptisod in 1874, lator the honoured 
assistant and collongue of Mr Tunbull and Dr Kilgour 
in translating tho Bible inbo Nopali, and still the active 
minister of the Nepali congregation. Lis years are over 
the throescore and ton, bul he is halo and active still, 
Future generations will honour his name as that of 
the firab Nepali who gave to his countrymen God’s 
Word in their own tongue. The youngsters who wore 
thore Lhat day would havo done credit to an Wdinburgh 
Koard School, ‘Their singing was vociforous, and in 
coming wp to receive the prizes they had won (among 
these being several Bibles from the Scottish National 
Biblo Society), thore was the sume cagerness on the 
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part of the young boys and girls and the same awkward 
shyness in the bigger oncs as is familiar at home; like- 
wise the same sturdy capable look on the faces of all. 
They have with much truth beon repeatedly described 
as the ‘Scots of the Himalayas.’ 

In the forenoon the church was filled with a Nepali 
congregation, very impressive in their numbers and 
their reverence. Communion followed, celebrated in a 
manner worthy of Home, and at the organ sat Alice 
Pradhan, the sweet Bible-woman, and daughter of the 
Nepali Bede. 

Service over, we had a walk with Mr Duncan through 
the Bazaar, for Sunday is the great market-day of the 
week, and truly it was a polyglot babel of sounds that 
accompanied us all the way. Bvening brought another 
fine congregation, the Europeans, and it was a treat to 
preach to them without an interpreter. Altogether a 
rich Sunday, giving telling testimony to the Mission’s 
good work for young and old, for Indian and Huropean 
alike, 

The general operations of the Mission follow the 
usual well-proved lines; a Boys’ Middle-Mnglish School, 
with 140 pupils, in the Turnbull Memorial Building ; in 
the town and throughout the district, 34 Primary Day 
Schools and 30 Night Schools, with a total roll of over 
1300 pupils; medical dispensary work at two leading 
contres; fine Sunday School work; and regular ser- 
vices for Buropeans, as well as services for the Scottish 
soldiers, who throughout the summer are to be found 
in largo numbers at the military sanatorium in the 
neighbourhood. And in addition the literary work, in 
which Mr Duncan is ever doing something—a big some- 
thing just now, for a revised Nepali Dictionary is just 
roady for the Press. 

The work of the Women’s Mission is cfually varied— 
a good Boarding School, with some 40 Christian girls ; 
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allashed to itv spacious hall, and somo not too spacious 
rooms, whore another 100 girls from the oniside come 
uso for their edneation; 6 out-schools in the town and 
digivict: albogether ovor 600 girls receiving a Ohristian 
education, Our visit coincided wilh the grand exhibi- 
tion ab the end of Lhe your’s work, and it was a great 
occasion. 

The town-hull had beon lent for the demonstration ; 
for the municipal authorities aro vastly appreciative of 
the value of the Mission. Indeed an interesting partner- 
ship in education between the civic authorities and the 
Womon’s Mission is jusb sbout to be launched. A fine 
now school for girls is being built by the town, to bo 
managed by the missionaries; and atl that tho numerous 
Indian frionds guy ab tho oxhibition that day must 
have convinced thom that the town was doing a wise 
thing, Over 200 girls wore prosont, all pupils from tho 
Boarding School or tho Mission owt-schools in the town ; 
and tho spacious floor of the great hall proved a splondid 
placo for the proceedings. Miss Berry was in her elomont, 
supervising this annual climax of her beloved work. 
First camo a Christmas hymn, a shorb prayer joined in 
by all, and then four young girls stopped forward and 
repealed with porfeet accuracy the whole of SL Litke’s 
narrative of the birbh of our Lord. Oharming ‘ gos- 
pollorg’ they wore, and many a timo will that Gospel 
bo retold. ‘Then games, marching, hopping, gracelul 
gliding; thoreafter prizes and shorb speeches, every- 
body being pleased, tho young pupils most visibly so. 
They have wv winsome naturalness about thom, these 
daughtors of tho mountains, bhat draws ono’s heart to 
them at once, Thoro is a marked contrast to bho non- 
committal wttitude so often meb with olsowhoro in India ; 
and ag Jor anything like racial antagonism here, there 
is no gign of anything of the kind. Peace and concord 
we everywhere. O happy Darjeeling! Ono moro 
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evidence of this. Before the bairns left that day, 
from a gigantic Ohristmas-tree in a corner of the 
hall every little one received a present, the gift of a 
plantor’s good lady, Mrs Clothier, the Mission’s ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Iriend.’ 

On Tuesday, 20th December, we were up before six 
o'clock, getting ready for the journey to Kalimpong, 
twenty-seven miles off. The journey now can be done 
in one day by the aid of a motor—still a novelty here, 
where most of the roads are not suited for this mode of 
progression, But for the first thirteen miles it is now 
quite feasible. Thereafter it was by rickshaw to Pashok 
—most hospitable of bungalows, where Mr and Mrs 
Lister and their clever little daughter Topsy entertained 
us royally. Miss Topsy, aged five, showed me the mar- 
vels of her doll’s house, and discoursed gravely on the 
qualities of the many inhabitants, gollywogs included. 
I listened entranced, and was rewarded on saying 
‘good-bye’ by being told, “I wish you would come 
back again!” Irom Pashok the rickshaws took us down 
a steep road to Lhe Leesta river, and from there, crossing 
the beautiful bridge, seven miles in ‘dandies’ saw us to 
our journey’s ond. The whole journey from Darjeeling 
is one of unexcelled beauty, and the dominating feature 
of all is the magnificent view of Kinchinjunga! Mverest 
may be the King of the Himalayas, but surely Kinchin- 
junga is the Queen. Nor is her stature much less than 
that of her royal partner. If Everest reaches 29,000 
feet, Kinchinjunga rises to 28,000; and for impressive- 
ness Everest is not in it. It rises from the centre of the 
plateau, its base already high and lifted up. Kinchin- 
junga is seen rising from the Teesta valley, an elevation 
of only 1000 fect. Looking northward from that road 
to Kalimpong, one’s eye follows the mighty mass up and 
up, range beyond range, a steady ascent of vision, until 
the Lowering summit in its snow-white glory at last is 
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reached, Hag the world got another unbroken view of 
such an elevation ? 

Slowly moving up tho zigzagging road on the other 
side of the Teesta wo had got new to a goat jutling 
corner, when a loud ‘ Cooca’ mado us look up. On the 
orest of the spur was a well-known figure, whose hand 
was vigorously waving a welcome, It was Dr Grahan, 
the prophet, priost, and king of Kalimpong, making us 
‘free’ of all his grand territory, and in another ludl- 
how we were comfortably settled in the comfortable 
Mission House of KALIMPONG. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


KALIMPONG—‘ POWER STATION’ OF THE WASTERN 
THMALAYAS, 


Katmrona has probably a wider fame throughout 
Scofland than any other of ow: Indian Mission stations, 
and thore is good reason for this, It is more than a 
Mission ; it is a wholo group of Missions. Othor stations 
have got bohind them tho warn. intorost and the pro- 
portionato support of the TIome Ohureh, and go has 
Kalimpong, But ib has in addition the onthusinstic 
backing of no loss than threo special scotions of the 
Chureh’s membership—the Young Mon’s Ghuld, tho 
Woman’s Guild, and the Universities’ Missionary Aggoci- 
ation, It rejoices therefore in many loverg; and tho 
outpouring of love’s offering, in men and women and 
money, has made Kelimpong a contre of successful 
extensive and intonsive missionary work, which it was 
a joy to behold, and is now an added joy to rocord. 
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In 19038 my wife and I had proviously visited the Mission, 
and oven thon it was marked out for greatness; now 
greatness is visible on every side, and Kalimpong, in 
sobor truth, has become the ‘Power Station’ of the 
astern Timalayan Mission. 

Tho choico of site made by William Macfarlane, tho 
devoted pioneer of the Himalayan Mission in 1873, has 
been amply justifled, Spreading itself out on one of tho 
lower spurs of the Himalayas, Kalimpong, at a height 
of 4000 feot, has an ideal climate—nevor too hot and 
never too cold—and an ideal onvironment. Billowy 
hillg and sharp-crested mountains abound, but the 
ground is more of a platean than cither Darjecling or 
Kurscong. There is ample room to oxpand—for agri- 
culture, for building, for fresh outposts,—such as those 
other stations, clinging to the steep mountain-side, sigh 
for in vain, 

At the heart of Kalimpong lies the wide-strotching 
Mission (lomesne, and to those who in ealy days secured 
auch ample space for expansion the Mission owes a 
lasting debt. Buildings abound—the commodious Mis- 
sion. Wonse, tho beautitul Macfarlane Momorial Church 
(sinca 1921 moro beautiful than ever by tho addition 
of the fine chancel), tho Ohartoris Hospital, tho Girls’ 
Soehool, the Ladios’ Mission House, tho Girls’ Hostol, 
Robertson IWostol for Boys, tho raining Institution, 
the Allan Manse, and several others, with all of which 
wo shall presontly make acquaintance, Tho impression 
given is that of an unusually splendid Mission gecttle- 
ment, and the impression is correct, Nothing seon at 
any of out other stations in India compares with this 
in tho wide rango of its operations, and tho rich pro- 
vision mado for carrying thom on. Wo had one wosk 
to take it all in; we could with profit have givon it 
thrice as long. But the packed programme arranged 
for every day secured that we saw something of every- 
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thing. To toll it hore in unbroken sequence, following 
tho ceaseless daily march, would be bewildering. It is 
necessary for clearness to presont the groat work in 
sections. 


I. THE CARE OF TNH SCOTLISIE QUILDA. 


The District is extonsive and vory varied in its char- 
acter. Away to the south, ab the foot of tho mountains, 
we had already seon part of it—tho Duars, where at six- 
teen centres Indian teachers or catcchists aro shepherd- 
jing 3700 Ohristians and gathering more, Irom thero tho 
main ficld runs right away north and over np. On the 
west the Teesta river marks tho boundary between the 
Kalimpong and the Darjecling Districts, On tho ons 
lics Bhutan, to the north Sikkim, and north of that 
Tibet. In this district there aro 2600 Christians living 
in 16 ‘parishes,’ organised on tho Scottish model, each 
with its humble school and little church, Indian pastors, 
catechists, and teachers have all this in their hands, 
‘guporintended’ by Dr Graham. Timo forbade our 
going into the District, but, as we shall aco, the ‘Distriob’ 
come 10 us—~at least the District workers did. Of first 
importance is the teaching and preaching that is done 
in these villages, And, Ieb mo add, tho heroic work of 
digizicl visitation that is carricd on, yoar in your ou, 
by the Ion, Mary IT, Seotl, D.O8. No ono comer 
closer to the lifo of the villagers than she, “ho womon 
and the girls of tho hills rojoico 10 S00 hor coming, She 
is their proved and trusted friend. 


Medical Work contxes in the Oharleria Tospital, and 
radiates out therefrom through the whole distriet in 
times of need, But in January, when we wore there, 
the health of the countryside was good, so bho staift were 
at the centre, Dr Ethel Cousins was in charge, her new 
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colleague, Dr M‘Donald Smith, not having then arrived, 
Sister Clark and Sister Gauld headed the nursing deparl- 
ment; and of Indian mombers of the staff there were 
an aessisinnt surgeon, two nurses, several nurses in 
iraining, and a number of ‘ dressers ’ and compounders. 
Quite a largo establishment, and it needs to be, for in 
, the ‘sick’ soason the wards are thronged, an averngo 
of 900 in-pationts being treated overy year, Dr Consins’ 
high reputation for skill, and the nurses’ for kind carelul- 
ness, will always keop this average on tho rise. For long 
the accommodation has been too limited, bub now ib 
ig 40 be improved. At present the two wings of tho 
hospital are occupicd by malo and female patients 
respectively, while upstairs aro the nurses’ quarters. 
Already, however, the walls of a new hospital building 
are rising, 40 which the women’s wards will likely be 
movod, and nigh to it a good Nurses’ Home is soon to be 
built. One alternoon it fell to me to lay the foundation- 
alone, and i was with peculiar pleasure that I learned 
that the now building is to bear the name, ‘Lhe Ogilvie 
Nurses’ Tome.” Ono could not wish for a better por- 
pebuation of one’s name than this. In acknowledging 
and accepting the honow, I told tho large company 
thal gathored of a visit I paid Lo the Deaconess Hospital 
in Bdinburgh when I was Moderator, and of a fine tribute 
yondored Lo the nurses by a humble Scottish patient, 
“T used to think,” said ho, “ that it was only in heaven 
tho angols lived, but [ was wrong, We have them hero 
besido us every day!” So do the hunble hill-folk 
think of the while-robed ministrants who tend them in 
tho Charteris Hospital, and I should not be surprised 
if the Nurses’ Ifomo gets tho fairer appollation of the 
“Tome of the Angels.” 


The Hducation of the Girls, and the oxcollont provision 
which is made for it, gave us great delight. In scope it 
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ranges [rom clemontary instruction of the little bots to 
the turning out at the other end of excollontly trained 
teachers, fit and keon to carry the light that has enriched 
their own lives into the surrounding districts. ‘The 
school ‘plant’ consists of two long parallel lines of 
excellent buildings, with a grassy slope between, Tho 
upper is the older building, now devoted to the infants 
and tho juniors; tho lower is new, and holds tho fine 
clags-rooms for the sonior pupils, and also for the teachers 
in training, Miss Smith, whose special charge this ta, 
was on furlough, but her place wag admirably filled by 
Migs M‘Intosh and hor junior colloaguo, Miss Hebbington, 
The wholo arrangements are a joy to seo. ‘hose chubby- 
faced, purpose-like, happy smiling maids of the moun. 
tains, eager to show you how well they oan ‘say thoir 
lessons,’ make you feel young again yoursell, and tho 
quiet reliable look of the many tonchors (thomselves 
trained here) is itself a testimony to tho solid work 
that goes on, The high level of attainment roached by 
the young teachers in training is a revelation of how 
things have grown in India, Tho work of one of these, 
who had just gone off to ‘Ribot to teach, was shown ug, 
and it was siinply splondid. ILIero were hor books of 
drawings from nature, her notes on her various studies, 
her notes of method, all in perfeot order, and writlon 
with a fulness and a nentness that would givo her a 
placo among tho foromost at » Lomo Training Oollego, 
What it musk mean to have such trained tenchors going 
out into the schools of the country-side, imbuod with 
a love for their work and a love for thoir Lord, needs no 
telling, With raro oxcoptions all these toachors aro 
Christians. Nowhere in India, not even in tho great 
cities, have wo seon a fnor bit of Christian oducationat 
training of women and for women than this in Kalimpong. 

But school alone docs not make girls thoroughly fit 
to be the womon their future homes will need. ven in 
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Scotland this is now being recognised, and although a 
degree for Housewifery has not yet been established, 
taining in that most necessary faculty is gotting in- 
croasing consideration. Yet I doubt if Seotland can 
show anything so practical in this dircotion as is seen in 
Kalimpong. Of those girls whom we have just seen at 
school, sixty-five ave boarders in the Mission Hostols. 
Oome and sce how things arc done in the Hostel, where ~ 
most of the oldor girls are housed, adjoining ‘ Lal Kothi,’ 
tho Ladies’ Mission House. Round a small square en- 
closure are the rooms. Wach room has five occupants, 
and theso five form a family. Bach family is responsible 
for its own housckeoping, Ono rupeo per momber is 
the allowance per weck. Every Saturday the marketing 
is done, and provisions for the week laid in. Accounts 
are carefully kept. All the cooking, washing, cleaning, 
&c., aro done by the girls. Going round the rooms we 
did not flud ono that was not spotlessly clean and tidy. 
Surely an admirable training for life this! Yos; and 
here is another preparation, Mvery day, before the 
school-work begins, tho girls have an hour and more in 
tho industrial department (of which more anon), where 
some little skill in a helpful industry is obtained. Cul- 
ture of mind and soul, porfecting of hand and heart, 
practical judgment in the economy of a home—all these 
ingredionts are mixod in tho rich cup of training that is 
supplied by the Mission to the happy maids of alimpong: 


Il, TUE CARE OF TIE SCOTTISIE UNIVERSITIES, 


“You aro invited to breakfast to-morrow at 8 o’elock 
with Mr Ogg and his boys!” This was our last in- 
junction on rotiring for the night of 20th December— 
the day wo arrived at Kalimpong. Accordingly, noxt 
morning by 7.30 we were making our way to the higher 
lovols of this extensive sottlomont, whore the Scottish 
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Universities’ Mission challonges the admiring gaze of 
those who dwell below. Here at the entrance of the 
Training Instijntion—a Jong two-storey building wilh 
three projecting blocks—we were meb by Mr Ogg, the 
now principal, who has taken the placo so long and 
worthily hold by Dr Sutherland, Liko his predecessor, 
Mr Ogg is an Aberdonian, and like him, Loo, will ‘make , 
good.’ Our introduction to the life of tho placo was 
rofreshingly original. Some Mity sturdy youths wove 
gathered round the breakfast-tables, and ab the head 
of the large room was the principal’s table, where wo sab. 
Graco said, the meal began. Great porringors of rice 
and dhal were in front of the boys, and soon disappeared, 
We, too, shared this favourite dish in moderation, and 
something added thereto. A word of grooting to the 
boys followed the meal. We had broken broad together, 
and now were friends. 

At 9 aa. the whole school assembled in tho ‘Oon- 
stance Taylor Momorial Iall’—x beautiful momorial to 
@ beautiful soul, daughter of Dr Cameron Lees, young 
wifo of Wdward Laylor, Two of the best and fairest 
whom the Church has over sent to Kalimpong, and both 
called Tlome to God in the flower of thoir youth, Meir 
bodies resi side by side in the little graveyard, bub thoir 
work goes steadily on, In this hull, which commemorates 
their name, we mot tho boys. Ovor 200 wore there, a 
very striking company—bout 160 Nopalis and Lopolins, 
80 boys from Bhutan, a Low from Tihot, and ono or livo 
Chinese. Praise and prayer opencd the day, Mr Vorrie, 
the capable head-mastor of tho school, conduoting tho 
service. To his kind holp I was thon indebted for an 
interprotation of a brief address, in which I urged tho 
boys to prize and profit by their school-days, and through 
all their days keep God bofore them. Then the round 
of the classes, where boys and teachers were busy and 
happy. Tho juniors meet in the lower hall of tho 
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adjoining Robertson Hostel, the senior boys and the 
abudonts in the room on the lower floor of the Institute, 
In both buildings the upper storeys are devoted to hostel 
accommodation, where cubicles for the young men and 
small rooms for the younger lads are all well arranged. 
Specially interesting were the fifty Bhutia boys—big, 
> strong, athletic fcllows, who are to be men who count 
in Bhutan a few years hence. Not so long ago Bhutan 
was one of the three ‘closed’ lands. Now these fifty 
lads attend school in Bhutan for six months in the 
summer-time, taught by a teacher from tho Mission ; and 
in the cold months they migrate here with their teacher, 
to be for six months boardors in a Christian hostel. They 
are not Ohristians, but how much it means for them and 
. _ for the future of Christianity in Bhutan, that hore and 
“now they are being penetrated by Christian ideas, and 
shaped by the loving hands of Christian missionaries ! 

Nor is it teachers only who aro here being trained, 
but theologians too, for Mr Ogg has several budding 
preachers in his hands, to whom he is imparting sound 
theology. And for forty years and more this work 
has beon going on, only now it is on a larger scale than 
ever, Ii is from Kalimpong that all the schools in the 
great field aro staffed with men and women teachers ; 
from here that all the catechisis and pastors issue 
forth ; from here that the large proportion of the boys 
who aro to make their way in Governmont service, in 
trading, or in farming, stop out into tho world. Verily 
this is the ‘ Powor Station’ of tho Dastorn Timalayas, 
and those who are creating, evoking, and directing the 
power have one of the finest callings open to man or 
wombn, 

Away to tho north tho Universities’ Mission works 
its own wide district of Sikkim, where there are 350 
Ohristians. Tere Mr M‘iXean has toiled for long, and 
opened the way for others to follow. No timo had we 
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for a journcy north, buf one had a very real gratifica- 
tion in having talks with Lakshinan Singh, the worlhy 
pastor who is at present in charge, The missionarics 
want an ordained medical missionary for this fold, and 
with Lakshinan Singh as colleague, and tho faithful staft 
of teachers now in tho fleld as supporters, things should 
go. Again, who offers # 


TI, THE KALIMPONG INDUSTRIES, 


Behold a tiny seed become a great tree, whose branches 
shelter a whole peoplo! The seed was a happy inspira- 
tion that came to Mrs Graham away back in tho ‘ninetios, 
when she bethought horsol£ what she could do to start 


cottage industries among the croftors of the district, . 
and began to teach a few of the women how to knit- 


and crochet, and by industry udd something both to 
their happiness and their income, Tho great tree is 
represented by the multifold Industrial Lstablishmonts 
which have come into being since then, and are now 
one of the leading features of the Mission, Bub thoy 
are Mrs Graham’s work: tho Ohurch at home has as yob 
done littl more than smile most benoevolontly on a 
groat enterprise that has needed no help from Scotland, 
And it will remain Mrs Grahain’s hest memorial, Come 
with us as wo make the tour of tho chief ostablishments, 
housed now in imposing buildings, some tho gilt of a 
genorous Indian friend, others a memorial of tho foundress 
of it all. 

Here is the Lace Sehool, or rathor Lace Factory, for 
this is serious industry on a fnancial basis. Years ago 
there was secured a skilled lady from Tngland to give 
the skilled training, and now girls and women come 
freely to the school for instruction. Soon their work 
pays for their board. A little later they go back bo their 
homes, and the Jace pillows, on which mosé boautiful 
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lace is made, are to be scen in scores and scores of homes, 
But here at Kalimpong is the centre whore tho training 
is given, tho material is distributed, and the high quality 
of patterns is maintained. Now follow tho lend of Miss 
Graham and her colleagues, Miss Korb, Miss Borritt, 
and Miss Pryce, and pass on into the Lmbroidery 
Department, Women. and girls are hard at work, profiting 
by an industry first introduced with the help of Sir 
Andrew Traser, Still on, and enter a great building 
with sovoral departments, where the whirr of tho weaver 
is heard, and the noise of the loom. Hero cotion cloth, 
good tweeds, fine Tibetan rugs, and most beautiful carpets 
are all being produced by the deft handling of men and 
women, boys ané@ girls, Still pass on, and another de- 
partmont where Lailors are hard at work, some masters 


-of the trade, othors only learning. Still on, and a new 


building is entered, the memorial recently built, where 
Carpentry, Carving, and the Blacksmith’s art are all being 
fostered and applied to good purpose. Nor is the limit 
yet reached. A good Dye-house has long been needed 
for giving the many fabrics the attractive hues that 
charm the eye; and on ono afternoon of our stay Mrs 
Ogilvio had tho pleasure of laying the cornor memorial- 
atone of the ‘Mrs Graham Memorial Dye-house.’ When 
so doing she gave expression to tho admiration so widely 
felt at home for this devoted life that has ended all too 
KOON, 

Is this not an amazing work? In all, about 1000 
workors are employed, either at the contral ostablish- 
ments or in the district. Boys and girls are thoroughly 
trained in the different industries for which they are 
suited, and almost all aro industries that on a smaller 
soale can be carried on in the homes of the people. The 
ambition of those in chargo is to see that some useful 
industry is being taught in every village school, and 
practised in wellnigh every crofter’s home. In the year 
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previous to our visil tho sales amounted to one lakh of 
rupecs—about £6500, And most of this has gono to 
enrich the people, 10 reward thoir industry, and to help 
forward an industrious, God-fenring folk. Yes, God- 
fearing ; for overy day in every branch of the industrial 
work instruction in tho Ohristian roligion is earnestly 
and lovingly imparled. Nor is genoral cdueation ne- 
glecied. Ib is here, 10 one or other of the industrial 
departments, that the pupils from the schools come 
daily for a little while; and Lo the schools Lhe industrial 
folk go daily up for a little whilo also, Ifead and hand 
and heart are all looked after. Is it not right to say that 
the little seed has become a great treo ? 


Iv, ‘20m CURGH’ IN KALLMPONG, 


And how about Lhe Ohaw'oh? Two opisodes of tho 
week bore eloquent witness that with tho Ohureh it 
is well, and this whether we think of the Ohurch in 
the narrower sense as the local congregation, or in tho 
wider sense as the Body of Christ in the Eastern UWima- 
layan Field. 

We wore oxceptionally fortunate in the dale of our 
visit. Sunday was Ohrisimas Day, and with tho Christ- 
mas Sorvice thore was combined a Uarvest Thanksgiving 
Service, for ib was the time of the harvest. Four local 
congregations joined their forcos for bho day, bho parent 
congregation of Kalimpong and three country congrega- 
tions from ‘ parishes’ nol far off. Tho beautiful church 
was filled, which means thet over 400 worshippers wero 
present, and the harvest gifts made rare adornment. 
Great stalks of sugar-cane formed an arch ovor tho 
chancel, and decorations were on evory side. But the 
moat striking offerings came when along tho aisle marched, 
mon and women laden with sacks of rice or maize or 
millet, which they omplicd on the heaps that steadily 
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grow in front of the chancel. Vegolables in bundles 
and eggs in baskets were abundant. With gladness and 
purpose of heart do these people make offerings unto God. 

Tt was all a glorious change since last we had wor- 
shipped in this church, eightcon years before. Then 
the church was scemly, now it is stately; then there 
yas a fair congrogation, now the church is thronged ; 
then there was but little ordorliness, now a reverent 
body of worshippers, conscious that they are in a House 
of God, To speak to this people from the pulpit was a 
moving experience; and when these simple hill-folk 
broke out into the old Christmas hymn of the Church 
universal, “O come, all ye faithful!’ wonder, thanks- 
giving, oxultant joy, and a great sure hope all com- 
bined to make an cestasy of feeling, Truly here we walk 
by sight as well as by faith, for the Kingdom grows 
before one’s very eyes. 


Of the Church as an organisation, bodying forth 
Christ to tho hill-people of tho Kalimpong District, wo 
had a delightful view on the previous Thursday, The 
Presbytory of Kalimpong was bo meet. It numbers somo 
twenty ministers and elders, but there had beon invited 
that day other thirty teachers and catechists from far and 
new, and there were also the missionaries. Tho day 
opened with brorkfast, as most days do; but not with 
broakfasts like this breakfast. Tho long verandah of 
the hospitable Mission Tlouse became a banquoting-hall. 
An oxtensive row of tables stretched from end to end, 
and no fewer than seventy men and women, Indians 
and Buropeans, sat down together! It was splendid 
evidenco of tho cordial relations of tho different racial 
elomonts in this happy land. On every sido was frank- 
ness, friendliness, and goniality. Dr Graham, the father 
and host, beamod one long blessing on his guests all 
through the breakfast, a short bul hearty word of 
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welcome was spoken to the visitors from Scotland before 
‘we rose, and a reply was made of like kind. ‘Then came 
the taking of the photograph by Mr Purdio, ever kind, 
which ig reproduced in these Notes, and makes further 
description quite unnecessary. But it was 2 fine break- 
fast ! 

The Presbytery met in the side aisle of the church 
after a Communion service at which the Moderator, 
Lakshman Singh, Dr Graham, and I officiated. TEvery- 
thing was done with a reverent quictness and ordorii- 
ness that would have won the approval of the most 
fastidious home critic. Thon the Presbytery was con- 
stituted, the members sitting in front apart, and tho 
teachers and catechists forming an attentive group 
behind, Mr Lakshman Singh, the Modoratoy, is a shrowd 
old man, With his wise wrinkled face, pleasant smile, 
and impressive spectacles, he looks very much like a 
comely old Scots minister of filty years ago, Tho pro- 
ceedings were in the vernacular, and followed the usual 
Presbytery mothods. But when from time to time 
matters of special interest arose, I followed the debate 
with tho kind help of Dr Graham, ‘Two themes of general 
interest may be mentioned :— 

One is the marked attention that was paid by the 
Presbytery to the Zemporanco Question, ‘ho mountain 
aix, as in sone quarters nearor homo, seems conducive 
in some cases to a love of strong waters, and as these 
aro casily prepared the love is not suMciontly curbed, 
Mr ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson had been wp hero recontly, 
and had made o deep impression. Unlike many cold- 
weather visitors, this wise Amorican, throughout his 
Indian tow, eschewed politics and stuck to hia own 
Dusiness. It was strange, however, in this far-off corner 
of India, to hear Nepali speakers referring to ‘ Pussyfoot’ 
Johnson with familiar ease, So small has the world 
become ! 
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The other matter dealt with was moro delicate and 
right action more diMoult. In the Easter Himalayas, 
as in Britain, the war experiences havo often brought 
mawimonial tangles. Tinforeed separations of husband 
and wilco have led to not a few breaches of the marriage 
vow, and now the Prosbytery hag to bring things back to 
snormal decency and order, The Presbytery, be it re- 
membered, ig not 2 Presbytery of the Ohurch of Scotland, 
but of the Presbyterian Church in India, and so has 
power to display the workings of the Indian mind un- 
checked by too much deference te Scottish precedents, 
How this affects practical points is shown by a caso 
that came up that day for consideration. A man (a 
returned soldicr) and woman had been living as married 
people for several years. The man’s legal wifo, in his 
absenco during the war, had gone right away—or rathor 
‘wrong’ away,—with anothor man. The irregular 
couplo’s general respectability was vouched for, They 
wanted to be married, and roadmitited to the Church. 
Divorce is too oxpensive at prosent, otherwise ib would 
be easy for the man to divorce his absconding wife. 
Stops are being taken to cheapen the procoss, bub this 
has not yeb been done. What would the Presbytery de- 
cido? It decided to readmit tho offenders to the Ohurch 
after a ‘ formal’ marriage had been colebrated. In offect 
thig is the Church recognising © marriage where the 
State (ad yot) would not. It is not Scots Ohurch law 
this, but it is the mind of these Indian presbyters; and 
one may hope that » modification of the Indian legal 
procedure may specdily make it unnecessary for any 
auch questions to bo discussed, 

Thore were othor matters of wider interest, whore 
the Presbytery had no difficulty in deciding what to do 
—eg., tho need of seoing to the fuller education of tho 
Christian childron—out of 1154 children of school-going 
age, half were stated to be not in attendances; the 
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establishment of a fund for augmenting the seanty 
salaries of Indian workers; the forwarding a requost 
to Government that Indian Christians should be allowed. 
to join a unit of the Indian Auxiliary lorco (for tho 
checking of disloyal rioting, &e.); and the arranging 
of measures by which Himalayan Christians moving to 
Calcutta should be looked after by Christian ministors,- 
All excellent resolutions, and evidences that the Presby- 
tery of Katimpong is alive. 


The afternoon of that day saw an important meoting 
of the Himalayan Mission Oouncil—the body that links 
together and controls all the component parts of the 
Kalimpong Mission Group. Ib is composed of tho 
missionaries and four Indian ‘ consulting’ membors, ono 
being tho prudent Mr Lakshman Singh. Tho meoting 
lasted three hours, and we discussed with profit many 
things connected with the working of the Mission, but 
these are mattors of detail that necd not be mentioned 
here. Only it will bo seon that the Kalimpong Mission 
is fully organised, and organised for further growth— 
& matter this last of much importance, for Kalimpong 
itself is about to grow mightily. A ‘Now Kalimpong ? is 
alroady more than talked of, A great stroteh of Inn on 
the slope of the hill fronting the Mission on the farthor 
side of a little valley hag beon bought by tho Govern- 
ment, to bo sold in plots to purchasers, and ore long il 
is moro then probable that extensions will bagin Buch 
as may transform Kulimpong into a second Darjeeling. 
Good it is that our Mission is planted Drm and sale, 
and that ® body of earnest men and women aro in 
control. 


Vv. 


A last word ere wo say ‘good-bye’ to this grent 
Mission. Work is the order of the day, but some lightor 
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how's come to the missionaries when they relax. Ib 
would be a disaster if this were not so, European resi- 
dents are few, but they are very friendly, and little 
social gathorings are held from time to time, And the 
vory fact that the Mission is so big makes possible a de- 
gree of mutual fellowship not foasible at smaller stations. 
»Sovoral such happy gatherings we shared while thera: 
one that stands out in memory was the dinner on Christ- 
mas Eve in the Mission House, Dr Graham and. his 
daughter Isabel were host and hostess. The guests 
(the missionarics, four friends, and we two pilgrims) 
numbered twenty-threo, and a happy Christmas Eve of 
the good old order was spent. Games and music made 
the hours pass, and with ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘ God save 
the King,’ and ‘O coms, all yo faithful!’ tho unforget- 
tablo evening ended. These three—song, anthem, hymn 
—oxpressed well the deepest loyalties of our hearts,— 
love for the old Homeland, loyalty to our good and gra- 
cious King, and glad devotion to the Lord of Christmas- 
tide, the destined Lord of India—the Lord Jesus Ohrist. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KALIMPONG—SP ANPREW’S COLONIAL TOMES. 


To the average Britisher in India the name ‘ Kalimpong ’ 
suggests only one thing, and that has absolutely nothing 
to do with the great missionary work we have been con- 
sidering, To him ‘ Kalimpong’ means the place whore 
are situated the St Andrew's Colonial Homes. Thore 
may be a Scots Mission there, or thore may not, Hoe 
believes there is, now thet you ask him. But that Dr 
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Graham’s Colonial Ifomes are thore ho is quite sure. 
The Homes touch his heart, thoy win his commondation, 
and if he bo a logical man they secure his contribution 
every year, Jt does not mattor much whether this 
Britisher be Scots Church or Buglish Uburch, or oven 
a little nobulous as to his personal Ohurch aMnilics, 
The ILomes aro the concern of all the Churches, they . 
have the warm approval of all good men, so they have 
his approval too, 

The Colonial IIomes are the ercation of the heart 
and mind and lifelong devotion of John Anderson 
Graham. We had not boen a year in India belore the 
cry of the little wails and strays of tho Eurasian com- 
munity—as it was thon termed—reached and wrung 
his heart,—pitiful derolicts of mixed Indian and British 
blood, or yet more pitiful little ones as purely British 
as any boy or girl in tho High Street of Edinburgh 
or the back streets of London, but fated to grow 
up in tho alion environment of tho slums of an Indian 
city, What to do with thore children, whito and brown 
alike, and how best to ft, them for the hard life that lies 
before them, are questions that have boon growing in 
urgensy for two hundred years in Indin—indocd, over 
sinco the British occupation began. Tn the old old diys 
unions bolweon British mon and Indian women, often 
in honourable marriage, but still oltenor otherwise, had 
resulled in a largo community of mixed blood. Ag 
tho genorations passed the community gnined a stand- 
ing and rogpectabilily of jig own. In tho days of the 
Mutiny its mon did splendid service in the British cause: 
‘Noill’s Lambs’ or the Madras Fusiliers, Skinner's 
Horse, and some other regiments of 1867 fame wore for 
the most part recruited from this ‘ Domiciled European 
Community,’ In the great morchanl-houses of Caleuita, 
Bombay, and Madras, the subordinate posts wore long 
filled by the educated youth of this mixed raco, In 
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the Government services the middle and lower grades 
wore largely staffed from this sourco; and. still in tho 
mereantile world and in the Government departments 
the community has its honoured representatives. But 
on the whole the trond has been downwards. The rise 
of the educated Indian, with a more economic scale of 
,living and often a groater capacity for work, has ousted 
the men of mixed blood; and once ousted, tho strong 
‘family’ loyalties of the Indian do not permit any 
roturn, So it is that life gets ever harder for these half- 
brothers of our own, the downward slope is increasingly 
trodden, and more and more difficult is it for those who 
are down to ascend again. Tor the community the 
English and Scottish Churches have dono much, There 
is not a large city in India whore institutions for their 
benefit are not to be found, specially noteworthy being 
the great ‘Lawrence Orphan Asylums,’ named after 
that noble soldicr-philanthropist, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
But these do not touch very pointedly the lowest stra- 
ium of all—tho baims who are ‘nobody’s bairns,’ who 
for want of a helping hand are foredoomed by their 
birth to misery, and who if left ‘unsalved’ grow wp to 
make yot more dificult one of the most diMeult social 
problems that faco the British in India, “ How to find 
a training-ground for the character, a stimulus to the 
solf-respect, and a field for the honourable employ- 
mont of the poorer Huropean and Rwagsian child in 
India, so as to make him not unworthy of the blood 
which flows in his veins, is one of the gravest problems 
thet confront the philanthropist or statesman.” So 
says Lord Curzon, and he says truly. The problem is 
not yet solved, perhaps never will bo fully solved, but 
St Andrew’s Colonial Iomes come nearer to a solution 
than anything hitherto tried in India. 

Dr Barnardo’s Homos in England and the Quarrier 
Tlomes in Scotland suggested to Dr Graham tho lines 
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that have since been adopted. Up in tho salubrious 
heights of Kalimpong, as he thought anxiously on this 
sad problem of the plains, he had a vision, IIe saw 
the tiny boys and girla rescucd from the groat citios, 
where they never have a chance, delivered from an 
environment that stunts the body and kills tho soul, 
and brought in tens and hundreds to the hills round, 
Kalimpong. Ho saw the long hill-slopo thit atrotches 
to the north of the Mission given up to tho invaders 
from the plains, the hillside dotted over with attractive 
cottages, and the lads and lasses occupying them in 
families of twenty, He saw Scottish and English women 
of good sense and loving hearts installed in these cottages, 
and ‘mothering’ the young folk, who in too many cases 
nover had known what a mothor’s love can mean. ‘Lhe 
vision grew, and he saw for the communal life grout 
buildings rising—a contral school with many teachers, 
store-houses and barns, a hospital woll equipped and 
staffed, and many other things besides. Then hoe told 
his vision to the world, the Anglo-Indian world that has 
suffered many things at the hands of writers who do not 
know it, That world of business men and Army men, 
Civil Service mon, of merchants and their assistants, 
of planters and cngincers, and mon of overy ocoupation 
that Drropeans in India follow, whon i& saw tho vision 
unfolded, boheld the glory of if; und to-day, largoly by 
its gifts and its steady support, but aidod also by a sym- 
pathotic and discorning Government, tho vision to-day 
is sobor and glorious fact. There on tho hill-slopo stand 
twenty cottages, a noble school with a grent clock tower, 
and a beautiful hospital whore siok children are nursed 
back to health. There, too, aro the buildings nocded. for 
a training in industrial arts—carpentry and engincoring 
for the boys, and for the girls laundry-work and cooking, 
domostic economy, and the art of the neodle, And thero, 
most important of all, are 600 boys and girls, having 
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their bodies made strong, their souls kept pure, and their 
minds equipped by stores of knowledge and the acquisi- 
tion of power for the work that waits them when thoy 
leave the school to faco the world, Little wonder that 
the Kalimpong Homes, and the man who has mado 
them, stand very high in the thoughts of Anglo-India. 
Two afternoons did we give to visiting this wondor- 
ful garden-settlement upon the hillside, The first waa 
on Friday, 23rd December, and the date will become a 
red-letter day in the annals of the Homes, for the cen- 
tral duty of that afternoon was to lay the foundation- 
stone of the fine School Chapel that is to be erected as 
a memorial to the late Mrs Graham. Her heart was in 
the Homes quite as much as in the Mission, If Dr 
Graham has been the father of this great family of 600, 
Mrs Graham was the loving mother. Four afternoons 
every week of her life at Kalimpong did she give 
to the Homes, visiting the cottages and mothering 
everybody. And when she died, by her own request 
her body was Iaid to rest in the little graveyard on tho 
hill, alongside the little mounds where sleep the chil- 
dren gathered carly to their rest. It was a happy choice 
to make the School Ohapel her memorial, and it ovoked 
widespread approval whon it was made known, Oon- 
tributions from India and from Britain came in freely, 
and s sum not far short of Rs. 100,000 was in hand. 
So the foundation-stone might well be laid, And it 
was laid that afternoon with a service of quict sim- 
plicity., Round the site were ranged the boys and girls 
of the school ; Mr Simpson, the tried head-mastor, and 
his staff of teachors; tho numerous missionaries; not 
a few Indien friends who loved and mourned her who 
was gono; and, most touching group of all, Dr Graham 
and his two daughtors, with hearts at once sore and 
lifted up. With solemn words of dedication and earnest 
prayer to God for the Chapel that was to arise, and for 
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tho generations who will worship there, the stone was 
laid. Then followed a brief addregs on what the Chapel 
would stand for in the School's hfe; and after a heart- 
fel tmbute to the memory of Mrs Graham camo tho 
Doxology, and finally ‘God save the King.’ Briel, 
touching, memorable, made yot more impressive by tho 
vory beauty of the siiuation and the suggestive outlook, 
The Chapel will over look down on tho great Mission 
below, whore she whoso name it bears did hor life-work ; 
and the spirit of brotherhood between the races which 
Tlomes and Mission typify cannot bul bear fruit in the 
hives of those who here are trained. 

The following afternoon we came again, and wont 
iound the woll-equipped school, and the equally well- 
equipped hospital; also several of the cottages where 
the ‘families’ were at home, It was the Christmas 
holiday season, and Christmas glee was ovorywhere, In 
one large cottage stood a great Ohrisimas-treo, and 
to filly delighted children Dr Graham and I handed 
down the presents. Wo had our reward, for we too and 
my fellow-pilgrim all had presents from tho treo! One 
visit in particular stands out in the memory, Jt was 
the visit to the ‘ Babies’ Cottage,’ whore thirty vory 
tiny barns wero as happy 2s bairng could be, rosy-chooked 
and full of glee, There, as m overy cotlago visited, 
Dr Graham was simply rushed at as soon ag ho ap- 
pened. LBvery child claimed at lenst a fInger, and as 
the fingers would not ‘ go round,’ thoy had to be grasped. 
by relays of dolighted little ones, who found in him 
their happiest playmate of the day. 

It ig a big financial task that has to be Laced every 
year by Dr Graham and tho various ‘ Colonial TLomes 
Commitiecs ’—an Oaleutta, Bombay, London, Glasgow, 
and Bdinburgh, bub moro especially Oaleutin. It lics 
outwith the Church of Scotiand’s official responsibilities. 
Her contribution has beon the free grant from the bo- 
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ginning of the invaluable services of Dr Graham, But 
unofficially members of the Scottish Chwrches, both in 
India and in Britain, have taken their full share in 
supporting this splendid philanthropy, which benelits 
the necdiest children of all the Churches, Over half the 
number in the Homes to-day aro labelled ‘Church of 
England,’ ag is to be expected, for in India, as in the 
Empire as a whole, Gugland is the predominant partner. 
And Bnglish supportors of the Homes are as keen and 
ag generous as Scottish. But the best that both English 
and Scots can do to help is needed, Nearly Rs, 200,000 
(£18,000) is the presont annual estimate of expenditure. 
This takes some raising, and in these hard times the task 
is harder than it used to be. Bconomics are the order 
of the day in the Homes, and the multiplication of 
cottages hag for the present had to be stopped. But 
the work is too good for this to be moro than « tem- 
porary ‘going slow.’ Above all, Calcutta believes in it, 
and what Caloutta believes in, Caleutta will keep going 
—~and going strong. 

One causo of anxiety has lately arisen through tho 
changed political arrangements in India, by which educe- 
tional policy and administration havo passed largely 
into Indian hands. ‘Institutions or entorprises which 
have the British note emphasised are not oxpecting to 
beneflt by this chango when the question of grants-in- 
aid is boing considered, for things British are rather 
out of favour in these days, And that the ‘ British’ 
note in tho Homes has been strong, and will be strong, 
is undoubted. But that the Indian note is strong too 
is equally unquestioned. Tho boys and gixls thero 
trained, in the great majority of cases, will bo citizens 
of India. Their training as good citizens is a matter 
that concorns India first and last, and this will no doubt 
be gladly kopt in mind by all wise Indians. 

“Our object,” said Dr Graham ab the last annual 
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meeting in Oaleutia, “is not to ereato a little Mngland 
or Scotland or Australia on the Himalayas. Tt is to take 
what we think the best methods from those lands, and 
to bring them to bear on the charactor of ow boys and 
girls. We do not claim to havo succeeded in realising 
all our dyeams in connection with the Tfomes, but we 
do believe that many of the boys and girls of tho domi-, 
ciled community who come to Kalinpong are boing 
made into strong useful citizens of India; and it is on 
this ground that we elaim with confidence the help of 
Government, as well as the co-operation of Huropean 
and Indian alike.” 


It is sometimes asked, What is tho secrot of Dr Graham’s 
nuigical power? I folt that the secrot was revealed that 
afternoon at the ‘ Babies’ Cottage.’ Ho has the heart 
of a little child. By that he wins the children ; and by 
that, whon he goes to tho big cities and sponka to wealthy 
merchants and mighty rulers, ho wins the grown mon 
too. There is no power on earth greater than that of the 
childlike heart, and it is his, Other powers as well ho 
possesses in abundance; but this is what tells most. 
He speaks to men of Kalimpong and the Tlomos and the 
Httlo children there; and the child-hoart that he has 
kept unchanged through sixty years of strenuous life is 
rovealod na ho speaks, Mon seo it, and they aro glad, 
They feel ils magnotie powor. All that is bost and 
purest in themsolves is stirred, and they willingly let 
themselves be led by this man with tho heart of a little 
child, whom God has mado the chiol shopherd of the 
wails and sivays of Anglo-India. 


On Monday midday, 26th December, wo said a re- 
luctant ‘ good-bye’ to Kalimpong. Dr Graham had 
goo on ahead, as be was duo at Allahabad, where we 
wore to moot him later in tho week; but Mr Purdie, 
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ever kind, saw us comfortably despatched in two rick- 
shaws—the only two in Kalimpong, for this mode of 
locomotion is here quite a recent experiment. But it 
proved a most successful one. Down the stecp hillside 
the sturdy runners wont, taking us through over-changing 
scenery of wondrous beauty. Quickly the temperature 
«changed, wraps were discarded, and by the time we 
roached the Teesta Bridge it was a genial sub-tropical 
atmosphere that enveloped us. Two miles along the 
sido of the Teesta brought us to Kalimpong Road Station, 
the northern terminus of the Teesta Valley Railway. 
By this railway we were to journey to Siliguri, and we 
had been told by many of the feast of beauty we should 
have. They wore right. The rail runs along the river- 
side all down the long gorge, and all the way we were 
looking out on a perfect panorama of beauty. Below 
rushed the opal-green river, fresh from the glaciers of 
the Himalayas; above the river rose the mountains 
sheer, clothed to the very summits with magnificent 
forest. It was a long succession of tho Pass of Killie- 
crankie and the mountains round Pitlochry, but with 
everything on a scale that mado our Scottish glories 
seom very miniaturo after all, The forest and jungle 
through which we passed were luxuriant with every 
variety of tropic growth and fantastic creepers. Here 
we know lurked tiger and leopard and boar, but they 
did not trouble us, The darkness fell, and by 7.30 p.m, 
after a memorable run of three hours’ duration, wo 
reached Siliguri. There was an hour to wait before the 
Calcutta train would start; and as the Indian custom 
is, dinner was served in the refreshment-room. But 
something better than dinner—a warm Scottish weleome. 
Mr and Mrs Parker, a planter atid his wife on an estate 
in the Terai, fourteen miles away, had heard that we 
were coming, and had motored in to see us and have 
a talk about Scotland! They were our hosts that even- 
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ing, and as we talked and talked, I fear the glorics of the 
Himalayas and the Deauties of the Toestin wero forgotten, 
Scotland dominated all. Our host was from Glasgow, 
our hogtess from Campsie; we were from Aberdoon—and 
wo all agreed that there are many things in Scotland that 
India cannot touch! And one of tho beat is that regard 
of the Scots for the Kirk, that drow to Siliguri that night. 
these two strangers to grect us two strangers, Ag soon 
as wo clasped hands we were none of us sivangora, and 
when they sped us on our way to Caleutta wo wore four 
good friends, 


CHAPTER XX, 
ALLAIABAD—AN INDIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


In Caleutita on this second visit wo were only birds of 
passage, though so comfortable was tho tomporary 
‘nest’ kindly provided by two devoted Scots Kirk 
friends, Mr and Mrs M'‘Nair, that wo would fyin have 
rested quite a while, But Allahabad was onlling, and 
wo took wing again. Now Allahabad is a grout city, and 
tho capital of a groat provinca; but what drow us 
thers wore just two things—the Scots Kirk, with its 
fine congregation of tho Black Watoh ; and tho General 
Assombly of the Presbyterian Ohuroh in India, which 
was meeting there on the last four days of Decombor, 

To many in Scotland the Scots Church in Allahabad 
for a number of years yet will be thought of as the scene 
of the Indian ministry of that fue old veteran, Dy James 
Williamson, who after twenty years ag chaplain oat 
Allahabad served the Ohureh in Scotland for wollnigh 
other forty years ag tho beloved minister of the Dean 


ay 
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Parish in Hdinburgh. His pictuve hangs on the wall 
of the vestry of his old Indian church which he never 
ceased to love. Mr Dodd was ministering there on our 
visit, and on the New Year Sunday morning he and I 
conducted service before an exceeding fine parade of 
the officers and men of the famous Highland regiment 
that thero is stationed. It was a privilege to wish them 
‘A Good New Year’ in the name of the Church at Home. 

And now as to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in India. What is this ‘ Prosbytorian 
Church in India’? I6 is tho ceclesiasticnl organisation 
to which the Indian congregations of our own Missions, 
which we had been visiting, owe allegiance. The whole 
of our Indian Christians in the Panjab, in Calcutta, and 
in the Wastern Himalayas are members of this Church. 
So are all the Obristians of the United Free Church 
Missions who are north of the Deecan—those of Central 
India, Rajputana, Calcutta, and Bombay; so are the 
Christians of the American Presbyterian Mission in the 
United Provinces ; so ave those of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission; and now, for the first time, so are the thon- 
sands of Christians of the Welsh Presbytcrian Mission 
in Assam. It is a far-flung Church, about as scattered 
as would be a Church extending from Rdinburgh to 
Venice, and Berlin to the Pyrences. It has fifteen Pres- 
byteries and four Synods, and represents a Christian com- 
munity of nearly 150,000 people. With tho oxcoption 
of the Amorican United Presbyterian Church in the 
Panjab, all the important Presbyterian Missions in the 
northern half of India are included in this Church. It 
is a young organisation, for this was but its clovonth 
Assembly, only it has to be noted that the Assembly 
meets but every second year. The great distances to 
bo travolled naturally tell on tho attendance; and it 
said w good deal for the loyal dovotedness of ministers 
and elders that oué of 100 elected members no fewer 
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than 65 wore presont. Three-filths of these wore Indians 
and tivo-lifths Westerners, either Wuroponn or Anori- 
ean. The Church of Scotland Mission representatives 
prosent were Dr Graham, Mr Ogg, and Mv Lakshman 
Singh from the Bastorn Nimalayas; and from tho 
Panjab Mr Scott, Mr Nicolson, Mr Mohtab Din, and 
Mr Patrick (an Indian older). 

Whon T left India soventeon years before, this Genoral 
Assombly was in its infancy, and was being trained and - 
doveloped largely by the European missionarics, Now 
one was keonly anxious to sce how it had grown in tho 
interval. Had it ceased to be very much a ‘ paper’ 
organisation, as it almost necossarily was at the be- 
ginning, and had it now voached tho full stature of a 
mature and weighty council of tho Church? No ques- 
tions in India to-day connected with the Indian Church 
are more important than quostions of this kind. Tho 
answers given form the best clue ay to the timeliness 
for the Indian Ohureh becoming independent of Nuro- 
pean co-operation, Judging by what I saw at Allahabad, 
I should say that tho time has nob yet arrived for such 
a severance between Rash and Wost, ‘Tho Assembly 
has very markodly developed sineo tho ewly days, and 
has long consed to bo a ‘paper’ organisation, It is a 
reality, and has dono incalculable services in bringing 
these many widely - scaltiored Prosbytorian Mission 
Ohurehes into a living uniby. AG thia vory meoting 
fresh advances in this direcbion were made, Indian 
members book » prominent part in the business, An 
Indian minister sat as Assombly Olork., ‘Che Modora- 
tor’s chair was occupied indeod by a woll-boloved Juro- 
poan, our own Dr Graham, but repoatedly it has been 
filled by an Indian, and this may bo regarded as the 
common practice for future years, Still for some time 
yot the Ohurch will best be served by a continuance of 
the happy cordial co-operation of tho two races, Nothing 
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could have been moro beautiful than tho relations be- 
tween the two communities, whether the members were 
at work or at Icisure. There was no colour bar—no bar 
of any kind. In that atmosphere of brotherliness tho 
vexed question of Church and Mission scarce needed to 
be touched, and on more than one occasion the positive 

~mgain from the association of Indian with Buropean and 
Buropean with Indian was very apparent. 

One such instance arose when by an Indian member 
the duty was wged of the Indian Presbyterian Church 
undertaking a Foreign Mission of its own. Such a 
Mission would do much to bind the scattered Presby- 
teries together, and would raise the spiritual life of the 
whole community. The idea caught the imagination 
of the Assembly at once. It had been mooted before, 
and when an overture from a Presbytery was tabled 
that Tibet should be chosen as the field and tho work 
immediately begun, there was a storm of enthusiasm, 
At once there and then they would begin. Then it 
was that the calm judgment and riper experience of 
the Western mombers camo in to put the Assembly — 
on constitutional lines; and it was decided to approve 
the proposal, let a committee develop a schemo, and 
send it down to Presbyteries for consideration, No 
doubt it will go through at noxt Assembly, bub then it 
will ba « scheme well planned and with the backing of 
the Church behind it, 

Ohwr'ch Union supplied another case of the enthusiasm 
of the Last needing to be tempered by the experionce of 
the West. A schemo of union with tho Congregation- 
alisis was under discussion, Such a scheme has already 
beon successfully adopted in South India, and will bo 
here-—but first let there be duc constitutional examina- 
tion of the scheme in all its bearings. So urged a prudent 
Western Icader. “Oh, you Western brothers,” cried 
an enthusiastic Indian, “it is you who are hindering 

K 
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Chueh Union in India, Leave us to do it, and we'd 
have union everywhere to-morrow!” Very likely so 
they would; but what of tho day aftor to-morrow ? 
Their enthusiasm is magnificent, but not always wise. 
Nob by defying history, or brushing aside constitutional 
practicos which history has justilled, will the cause of 
the Indian Church be best advanced, ere, as in other- 
sphores of Indian life, the union of Bast and West had 
better continue. And if one may judge by the hearti- 
ness of the welcome givon to tho represontative of the 
Western Church by these brethron of the Hast, they have 
no dosire to seo the bond of brothorhood weakened in 
the least degree. 

The defects ono noticed in the proceodings were almost 
all those of youth ; and the morita of youth wore just 
as noticeable, Idealism, courage, onterpriso —~— they 
wore all there; and whab » gain to any Ohuroh aro 
these! Ivom the General Assemblies of tho West this 
young sistor of the Bast has undouwbiedly still much 
to learn; but give her time and sho will learn it all 
right. 

And thore are some points where tho Assomblies of 
the West might with advantage sib at the feot of this 
young Assombly of the Dast, Tlave wo nothing 10 
learn from tho notico issued to members summoning 
thein to the Assembly? It gives on one page some 
practical counsels as rogurdsy the journoys, tho trains, 
the accommodation, and obthor mattors of tho kind ; 
and horo are the opening and closing counsels >— 

(1) Come to the Assembly with all the enthusiasm 

you possess, 

(7) Got here before the oponing hour on the first day, 
and don’t plan to leave bofore tho final Benedic- 
tion is pronounced, 

Good counsels these for the Assembly of any Church t 

And as an cxample of the way to seek God’s prosonce, 
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as well as to confer regarding Ilia work, surely here is a 
fact worth recording, On the Sunday that closed the 
proceedings, from 7 A.at, until 3 P.m., the whole Assembly 
gave itseli to devotion, unbroken by any interval for 
food. For cight hours communion, prayer, praise, medita- 
tion, exposition, By common testimony men foli they 

were on the Mount of God and with God. ‘Never an 
Assembly have we had so good as this,’ was their glow- 
ing pronouncement, and with the light of God shining 
upon them, they returned to their far-scparated fields, 
strengthened for the work that lay before them. What 
has Scotland to say to this ? 


Back ta Caleutta we went on the Monday, an cighteen- 
hours’ run; there a halt for twenty-four hours with our 
kind cntertaines, and on the evening of Tuesday, 
3rd January, we were at Mowrah Station, with the whole 
of the northern part of our pilgrimage behind us, and 
with faces set towards thefarthestSouth. Mr Drummond 
Gordon, kind and thoughtful to the last, was there 10 
seo us off, Away into the darkness moved the irain, 
and the second half of our Indian journoyings had begun. 
Ooylon was our objective. Dad thero been found a 
timely steamer we had gone by sea, but Ceylon had to 
be reached by the Sunday, and this meant tho long 
train journey. On Thursday we reached Madvas, tarried 
theve for six hours, and then off onee more by the South 
India Railway on a thirty-six hours’ journey to Colombo. 
Past many towns of ancient fame: Trichinopoly, with 
its great rock; Madura, with its mighty temples; 
through many leagues of rice-fields; past hundreds of 
gleaming reservoirs well filled with water, for the mon- 
soon was over; and at last we approached the toe of 
the great Indian Peninsula. Ceylon is the ball that 
fronts the toc, and between ball and too at one point 
ig ‘Adam's Bridge,’ a succession of marshy islets, Over 
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these tho railway now goos, thanks to good engincoring, 
and brings us finally to tho opon sen, Twenty-two 
milos away is the north-west corner of Coylon, and. of 
tlio passage across those miles it is suflleiont to say 
that is neither worse nor botlor than the passage from 
Dovor to Calais. The names of the pals are a litle 
more diMeult—Dhanushkod: is that on the Indian side j-- 
Talaimanaar that on tho Coylon coast. A night journey 
in the train from Talaimanna did ihe rest, und on 
Saturday morning, aftor four nights’ and thice days’ 
travelling, we received at Colombo a welcome from 
Myr and Mrs Macmichasel that all the Tlighlands could 
not beat for heatiness. Tho toil of the long journoy 
found ample compensation, 


CWAPTER XXII. 
OLYLON—“ WHERE EVERY PROSPUOT PLAST,” 


Wun Bishop Jlober wiote what is atill the most popular 
missionary hymn in the Tnglish language, ho mado a 
reference to Coylon which has banned for over that hynin 
from use by tho churches of the island. The roforenee 
consists of two lines. Tho firsb line is gloriously lino, 
and I quote it in the title of this chapter. Tho second 
Ino is not quotable. Tt suggests that the inhabitants 
of Ceylon have a double doso of original ain, which isu 
pwe libel. I suspect the diMeulty of Onding a suilablo 
word to rhyme with ‘Isle’ was allowod to deflest tho 
bishop’s judgmont ag to tho character of the people 
who inhabit the isle. Anyhow my judgment, after nino 
days’ residence and close contact with many of the mon 
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and women on whom ‘ Ceylon’s spicy breezes’ blow, is 
the very opposite of the bishop’s. But, of course, it 
has to be kept in mind that these contacts were mainly 
with the congregations of the Scots kirks in Kandy and 
Colombo ! 

Of our nine days in that tropical paradise four were 

~, spent in Kandy and five in Colombo. These are the 

two chief centres of British life in the island, very different 
from cach other, but both uncommonly attractive, and 
as spheres for the Church’s work unusually interesting. 

The train journey from Colombo to Kanpy, which we 
made on the afternoon of the Saturday of our arrival, 
takes about four hours, and carries one through some of 
the loveliest scenery imaginable. It does not indeed 
compare in grandeur or variety with the jowney to 
Davjecling ; for while Darjecling is 7000 feot in height, 
Kandy is but 1600 fect. But for rich tropical vegetation, 
for softer mountain scenery, for ‘ thrills’ experienced at 
many a sharp curve in the laborious ascent, for a suc- 
cession of striking landscapes on emerging from the 
many tunnels that picrce the mountain-sides, the journey 
is hardly to be surpassed. And when at last Kandy 
is reached, you find yourself in a paradise of beauty that 
is unsurpassable, Round a lovely lake of three miles 
in circumference is an encircling ring of beautiful hills, 
which slope gontly away to heights of 500 or 600 feot, all 
clad from base to summit in a luxuriant and varied 
robe of green, Bungalows of planters or other settlers, 
as well as those of prosperous burghers and Singhalese, 
are dotted at intervals on the hillsides, and siretching 
away from one side of the lake is the town of Kandy, 
In the middle of the town stands the Scots Kirk, con- 
spicuous from afar by its shapely tower. 

The kirk has stood there for well over sixty years, 
and has goodly memories bohind it—memories of the 
great old days when Ceylon was a coffee-growing ter- 
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ritory of world-wide repute, and Kandy was tho contro 
of tho richest coffoo district in the island, Seotsmen 
abounded ; so did wealth, and (he Scots Kirk flourished 
exceedingly, Seven Scois ministers, Govornmont chap- 
lains mostly, wero at work in seven contres, and all 
wont well. Thon camo the coffeo blight, which ruined 
for the time the planting industry ; and on tho buck of Lx 
that came the Disostablishment Act of 1881, which 
ended the supply of chaplains by Governnont, and the 
outlook was dark indeed, But still later came the groat 
success of Zea in placo of cofteo, and the retin of a 
fair measure of the old prosperity. And in time camo 
too the adjustment by the churches to thoir new con- 
ditions, whereby local solf-support and help from the 
Home baso, through the Colonial Commiltce of ow 
Church, have takon the place of the old Government 
provision, It has meant for a time rostriction of the 
fleld of operations moro than is desirable, bub there 
aro signs of bottor things. 

Kandy Kirk exisis to supply the spiritual needs of 
three communitics—tho Scots plantors in the noighbour- 
hood of Kandy, and a wide district around ; tho Scots, 
both mon and womon, in businoss in Kandy, whether 
heads or assistanis; und the Burghor communiby, the 
descondanis of the Dutch, who were there befors we 
werd, and aro as staunoh Prosbylorlans as any Scolland 
hergolf can show, From tho boginning of tho teivk’s 
history these threo sections hive Lormed the vongrega- 
tion, nover more prosporows than in tho days long gone 
by, whon tho late Dr Sprott of North Borwilele was the 
ardont young minisier. ‘Lhe congrogation, like many 
othors, has had iis ups and downs. For two years 
before my visit it had beon ministorless, but, thanks 
chiefly to the grit and devotodness of the Session Clerk, 
a keen burgher, the sorvicos of some minister evory Sun- 
day had beon secured, and the church had lived through. 
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A week before our arrival, Mr Neil from Newburn, in 
Fifeshire, had come out to pull things together, and to 
keop them together until a permanent minister could be 
sent from Scotland; and the Sunday services when we 
were there formed a happy inauguration. It was a fine 
congregation that met for evening service, to whom it 
= Was & pleasure to give the greeting from ILome. Livery- 
™ body was in good heart and hope, as also was I, Myx Neil 
is a wonderful man. Ie had only been a week in Kandy, 
and yet he knew half the congregation, the whole stalt 
down to the humblost servant of the great Queen Hotel 
where he and wo were living; and as for the surround- 
ings of Kandy, no more efficient or kindlier guide could 
be desired than he proved himself to be, All this ina 
week! The kirk is in capable hands. 

Life was not a rush in Kandy as it had been for the 
previous three months. We had time to take in the 
beauties of the place, and to appreciate the kindness 
of several of the kirk folk, notably Mr and Mrs Pyper, 
whose beautiful estate was a delight to visit, and in whose 
car we motored round the upper slopes of all the hills 
that circle around Kandy; and Myr Jonklass of tho 
burgher community, a prominent lawyer and a trustee 
of the church, whose lovely bungalow on the lake-side 
and whose personal reminiscences of Duropean travel 
will long abide in our memories. The famous College 
for the sons of Kandyan chiefs and others, identified 
with the name of the principal, was closed. for holidays, 
but Mr fraser kindly saw that we had a glimpse of its 
greatness. But there is something more famous in 
Kandy than either the kirk or the college. There is the 
Sacred Tooth of Buddha, the treasured relic guarded with 
the utmost caro in the Buddhist temple by the lake-side, 
The temple we saw, and also Lhe crude freseoes on 
the wall depicting tho tortures of the Buddhist hell, 
whose hottest furnaces are reserved for those who steal 
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from Buddhist priest or Buddhish temple. Bub the 
Tooth wo did not sec. On great occasions il is exposed 
do the gazo of adoring multiludes, bul private views 
are givon only to such visitors as TLI.TL. tho Prineo of 
Wales. The Crown Princo of Germany, 1o give him his 
old title, desired to sco it, but his dogire was not granted, 
I is shown, however, here, in picture, to al who read 
this book. If ono thing is quite certain, il is What no 
human jaw over held that tooth, which is two inches 
long and one inch in thickness; yol this is the most 
sacred object in the world for some flve hundred millions 
of the human race | 


On Wednesday night, Uth January, wo were back in 
CoromBo, the happy guests of Mr and Mrs Macmichael 
in thoir delightful manse, A great city is Colombo, 
and yearly it grows greator. Tt ig tho Oharing Oross of 
tho Tastern Seas, where all the routes of ocean steamers 
meot. From Ohing and Japan, from Australia and the 
Straits, from Cape Town and Mombasa, from ovory lend- 
ing port in Burope, and from Bastorn ports of Amorica, 
come the gorgeous linors and the humble but easential 
‘tramps.’ Tho aspect of the ciby is worthy of ita im- 
portance. Banks, morcantilo houses, great warehouses, 
and endless shops confront one; and hero, as in the 
great Indian cities, the reign of the motor is mighty 
and undisputed. Neodloss to say, tho Seots are here 
in becoming numbors, and huppily the kivk is worthy 
of the Scots, Twonty yoars ago one could not say that. 
Tho kirk of thoso days was quite respectuble, but not 
at all attractive, and tho situation, in the heart of the 
business part of the city and remote from the residential 
arca, did not conduce to a good ationdanco on Sundays. 
But Mr Dunn, who was then tho minister, and his 
sossion saw their opportunity and took it. Tor business 
purposes the site was valuable, and it was sold for a 
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good round sum. With this a suitable site was secured, 
a church was buill which is a perfect gem, also a manse, 
which is the best in the Hast, and a fair balanco was sot 
aside as the nucleus of an endowment fund, Good busi- 
ness? Yes; but the purchasers of the old site did 
better. They built palatial premises on one half of the 

».,éite, and sold the other half for more than they had 
paid for the original whole! So at least I was told, But 
the kirk did sufficiently well. 

The Scots in Colombo are much givon to hospitality, 
end the manse sets the fashion, Our five days there 
wore marked by a succession of pleasant gatherings 
with our countrymen and countrywomen, who set them- 
selves to show in this way how they appreciated the 
action of the Ohurch in the Homeland in sending out 
two messengers and a message of remembrance. Specially 
memorable was an ‘At Home’ given by the session in 
the manse compound, and supervised by Mrs Maoc- 
michacl and a company of ladies, when some eighty 
guests came along to meet us, Scottish most of them 
wore, bub by no means all, for the kirk has many friends 
outside itself, and numbers of these were thore. It was 
all pleasantly significant of the place the kirk occupies 
in the thought of the Buropean community of Colombo, 
Nor can one forget another happy episode, when along 
a beautiful road of twonty-two miles, through continuous 
groves of cocoa-nut palms, Mrs Walker motored us to 
Negombo—a ‘country’ seaside resort much favoured 
py the Colombo folk. 

But Sunday was the chief day, and it gave the best 
evidence of how the kirk stands, At 9 A.at. wo had a 
Communion Service, with ninety people present, all 
Huropeans and mostly Scots; and in the evening the 
beautiful church was packed. It is not large—200 fill 
it comfortably, and 250 uncomfortably; but every 
detail in the arrangement of the building is perfect. 
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The memorial windows are a delight, and in exquisite 
harmony with the sacred purpose of tho building; the 
music was the most finished we heard in all our tour ; 
and the congregation was perhaps the most ‘ puckw’ 
Duropean of any of the Scottish congregations we had 
seon in the Bast, This last fact has an intoresting 
explanation. In Colombo thoro are other four Prosby-_. 
terian congregations, which belong to tho Dutch Re- 
formed Church ; consequently many of tho domiciled 
Presbyterian community, who in India would bo a com- 
ponent part of the Scots Kirk congregations in the various 
cities, hero have churches of their own. In Kandy it 
is not so; but in Colombo it is, and here the Scots 
Kirk is almost entirely a kirk for Scottish people, 
But what is best is this: they are people mostly who 
are proud of their kirk, to whom their minister and his 
wife are friends, and of whom accordingly the Mother 
Ohureh at home may well be proud, 


Let it not, however, be forgotton that the Mother 
Ohureh of Presbytcrianism in Ceylon is the Ohurch of 
Holland, and not the Church of Scotland. The Dutch 
Reformed Church in Ceylon, tho Burghers’ Church as it 
is tormed, has a long lincage, for it dates from 1658, 
when tho sturdy Iollandors drove out the Portuguese 
from the island and reigned in their stead. Presby- 
terianism became the Established Ohurch of the colony, 
Afteon ministors wore maintained by the Government, 
Stato influence was used to win over the Singhalose to 
Ohristianity ; and whon in 1796 tho island was ceded 
to the British, there wore reported to bo half a million 
Presbyterians in Ceylon. Alas! with the departure of 
the zealous State patrons of Prosbytorianism tho halt 
million melted away, With the movement of most of 
the well-to-do Dutch to Tolland or to Java the prestigo 
of thoir Ohurch decayed. Now for many years the 
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Church they left behind them has been entirely on its 
own resources. It has only seven congregations in the 
island, and of these five are in Colombo and the suburbs ; 
but in Colombo its life is healthy and increasingly 
vigorous, 

In 1882 these two small outposts of two great Huro- 

«pean Churches, the Scottish and the Dutch, decided to 
come together, and the Presbytery of Ceylon was formed, 
In reality it is of the nature of a Federation rather than 
a Union, and the functions of the ‘ Presbytery ’ are those 
of a joint Advisory Council. But it was a right thing 
to do, and the relations of the two sections of Presby- 
terianism are most brotherly. 

One afternoon during our stay the Presbytery met in 
the Scots Church to greet the representative from the 
Church of Scotland, and a very interesting mecting we 
had, My Macmichael was in the chair, and spoke the 
cordial welcome; then three of the ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Church gave informative addresses on 
the past and present of their Church. Particularly 
gluddening it was to learn that they had embarked on a 
definite bit of missionary work to the non-Christians of 
the island. But most interesting of all the contacts 
with our Dutch Roformed friends was a visit paid next 
day undor the guidance of Mr Tweed, one of the min« 
istexs, to the Ane old Wolfendahl Ohureh, in the heart of 
‘old Colombo.’ It is the best relic of the days of the 
Dutch occupation now oxtant—a great, somewhat gaunt, 
imposing building in tho style of the old churches ono 
sees in Rotterdam. Thero is the old ‘ Governor's Pew,’ 
with tho highly-ornamented chairs for himself and suite; 
there is the massive pulpit and the capacious pews, 
just as they were 150 years ago. Very massive, too, 
was the beautiful old silver communion plate, and quite 
new to me was the substitute for the flagons for the 
wine, It took the form of a magnificent ombossed solid 
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silver basin, nob unhke a turcen. Into this tho wine 
used to be poured from the botiles, and then ladled 
out into the Commmnion cups. Othor times other ways. 
No doubt the Communion strongthoned these old Dutch 
colonists just as much as it does us, though the wine 
be treated now in a somewhat different way, 


A wholly charming island is Coylon, and wo wore” 
reluctant to leave 14. But tho appointed day drew on, 
and on the evening of Monday, 16th January, My and 
Mrs Macmichacl saw us off, as wo turned on our tracks 
and made for Madras. But theirs was not tho Inst ‘ good- 
bye.’ At a suburban station tho train halted, and the 
son of my old class-fellow, Mr Dinwiddio of Ruthwell, 
camo forward to the caniageo, along wilh his wile, to 
load us with refreshing frul, and to bid us a warm 
God-speed, It was a delicious memory to carry with 
us of the kindly Scots of Colombo, and their aflectionate 
yegard for the Kirk, 


OMAPTHR XXITL 
MADRAS—ONIDE BASD OF INDIA’H OHUROH, 


To all old Madrassis there is no place in India like 
Madras. So we two pilgrims foll when on tho morning 
of Wodnesday, 18th January, wo ronchod the Demoro 
Station, and got a heartening welcome from Mr Miteholl, 
the devoted chaplain, We wore ‘Ifomo’ again! Tar 
had we travelled and many cities had we secon, but none 
so good ag this ciiy. To Madras it was that, away back 
in 1885, wo two had come to begin our worl in India; 


aSayo9 uensuyD seapen 
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and when in 1904 that work was finished, it was from 
Madras that we had sailed away. All our memories 
of those vanished years were good and gracious, and to 
be permitted now to revisit scones so dear was an excecd- 
ing joy. Kipling, in his survey of the great cities of the 
Empire, pictures Madras as crooning to hersell— 


was 
ng “Clive kissed mo on the mouth and oyes and brow, 

Wonderful kisses, so that I became 

Crowned above Queens |” 


To those who know her best, crowned she still remains, 
Our many friends had made sure that a most gracious 
queen would she be to us. In the beautiful home of 
Mr and Mrs Turner we were swrounded with kindness 
all the time ; the sossion of Si Andrew’s Kirk, our well- 
beloved, put a special car at our disposal—one which 
had been used by the Prince of Wales’s suite the week 
preceding,—and missionary friends and Kirk friends were 
kind and hospitable to a degree, If the work 10 be done 
was strenuous—and it was—tho environment was most 
enviable. But for the queenly car we could nob have 
done half that was accomplished, for Madras is a city 
of vast distances, being forty square miles in area, but 
the car laughed at distances, Bvery day we were 
amazed to find how the new rapidity of transport had 
rovolntionised things, and had made it possible to over- 
take duties in ono day that in ihe old time would have 
occupied three. To tell here of the many things seen 
and dono in the ten days of our visit it is necessary 
to group them in successive sections. 


iL 


Thore may be many who would hesitate to give Madras 
the primacy among Indian cities, but there are none 
who would not agree that the MapRAs Kiri is first of 
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all the Scottish churches in the Hast. Built w hundred 
years ago by the Bast India Company ab a happy 
momont when tho leading officials of tho Company in 
Madras wore all keen Scots, there was no slinginess 
over the cost, and tho result was a church which hag 
been the joy and the pride of the Seottish conmnuiby 
evor since, and will continue so to be. Wow much ol, « 
the markedly prosperous recoril of the Scots congrega- 
tion hero has been owing to tho existence of w slaboly 
Houso of God it is nob easy to sry; bub it is quite 
cortain that this contribution has been very great, Lb is 
& poor sorvice to the cause of Scottish Presbytorianism 
in the Bast to bo satisfed with an ignoble building. 

Our groatost and gladdest surpriso was the number 
of old friends who, after seventoon yours, still were there 
to greot us. In any land an interval of that duration 
makes many changes in tho porsonnol of a community, 
bué in India tho changes worked by time aro oxeoption- 
ally grows. Transfors and rotirals, as well as death, are 
continually making vacancics for now occupants to fll ; 
and in Madras we found this to bo the eaxe—but far 
less than we had expected. A morcantile community, 
from which the kirk drawa most of its membors, is more 
stable than most, What we found in many cases was 
that the mon and womon whom wo loft in funtor ports 
wore now right a& the top~—oldor in yours, bub for tha 
most part young as over in spirit, One faot illustrates 
this. In tho Icivk-sossion wo found ight elders + of those, 
all save one were members of the kirk congregation 
seventeen years belorol This says much both for the 
sulubrious climate of Madras and the even continuiby 
of the Chuveh’s life; and when T add that two had 
been honoured with knighthood, Sir William Beardgell 
and Sir James Simpson, this tolls its own tule ag to 
the quality of the elders in Madras. Throughout 
ou stay wo were daily, and nightly, meoting old 


. 
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friends, but we met them in the mass on twe occasions 
in particular. 

One was at a large and very successful ‘At Homo’ 
given by the kirk-session on the Saturday in the beauti- 
ful compound of the kirk. It was a perfect feast of old 
friendships. Often it was not easy to identify the smiling 

Quests who did not need to ‘speak’ their welcome : it was 

80 evident. Seventcen years make a difference in most 
people’s outward aspect, yet there were few faces and 
fewer tonos of voice which did not in a minuto or two 
pid the loug years go hence—and we stood to each other 
just as we had done long ago. There was much to learn 
as to what the years had brought, and, alas ! as to what 
the years had taken. Later Mr Mitchell led us all into 
the spacious Church Hall, and there we had a concert, 
and of course speeches, Myr Mitchell’s words were 
very kind, and it was ovident that in their cordiality 
he spoke for all, What I said I cannot quite recall, but 
I know that to my wife and myself this afternoon moved 
the heart in many ways. Joy and gladness there was 
at meoting so many friends again, a sobering sense of 
the passing years, and a decp satisfaction that through 
all the years that had gono there had been here no 
forgetting of those old times which wa had never for- 
gotton—and never shall forget. 

Supday evening provided the other opportunity of 
meeting the people of the kirk as one united body, The 
kirk was filled with a fine congregation; My Mitchell 
led tho devotions, Sir James Simpson read the lessons, 
and it was with strange feelings and mixed emotions 
that I ontered the pulpit to preach the sermon, So 
much was familiar, so much was strange, But soon the 
strangeness vanished. On behalf of the Church at 
homo I grave the greeting of affection, and then preached 
to the Scots of Madras just as I used to do twenty years 
ago, They are a fine people, these brothers and sisters 
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of our own in India, and are worthy of the richost shop- 
herding the Scottish Church ean give thom. 


Ir, 


Tho Madras Prosidonoy has been tho chief baso on 
which India’s Church has arisen, and it furnishes to-dey, » 
the most visible proof that this Ohurch is a great reality, 
Of the Ohvistians in India two-thirds ave located in tho 
Southern Prosidency, Madras city doos not strikingly 
reflect this groal preponderance as compared with the 
other cities in India, In no Indian city has the Ohristian 
Church yot obtained a very challonging publicily. Tn 
the country districts her greatest vielories have been 
won, and this is conspicuously tho caso in the Southern 
Prosidency. But Madras city, through its many Missions 
and ils strong missionary instilutions, has long oxercised 
® gront formative influence over the whole southern 
aroa. In these Missions, and also in tho institutions, the 
Church of Scotland has its own sharo. 


Our Women’s Missron is our largost work, and to the 
centre of it all, tho Mission Ifougse in the pleasant suburb 
of Kilpauk, our first visit in Madras was paid. Tero, 
as ofton in past yoars, we blossod once moro tho forosight 
and the enterprise of hor who thirty yours ago aoquired 
this fino property for the Mission—bhon Mrs Longhurst, 
now Mrs Ward,—living out hor supor-nctive life in quiot 
rolivemont on tho Nilgiri Iills. A flnor baso for opern- 
tions in Madras thore could not bo—an oxtonsive com- 
pound, with ample space for every possible dovelopment, 
ond in the contro a large and airy house, with good ae- 
commodation for the staf, ‘his consists of fve ladies, 
ono of whom is always on furlough, and four aro resident. 
Miss Graham was on furlough at tho timo of our visit ; 
but from the ladies in the flold—Miss Forbes, Miss Bain, 
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* Miss Kelly, and Miss Hvans—we received a true Madras 
wolcome, The work of the Mission is twofold—that 
carried on within the Mission demesne, and that done 
in the great city outside. Within the compound is 
concentrated the work for Christian girls and women— 
a Boarding Establishment where 100 Christian givls 

~"pee in residence; a fine school, where from Infant de- 
partment 10 High School a sound Christian education 
is given; and the renowned Industrial School, where 
lace-making and embroidery are taught and practised 
with conspicuous success. Over the High School pre- 
sides Miss Bain, and over the Industrial Department 
Miss Evans. The high encomiums passed on the work 
of these ladies by the Government Inspectors could 
hardly be bettered; and what we saw with our eyes 
and heard with onr ears more than confirmed them. 

First we visited the Industrial School—an extremely 
flourishing department. Tivery girl in the Boarding 
School comes here for part of the day, the daily routine 
being somothing like this: (a) clean and tidy their 
rooms, (b) Industrial School, (¢) recreation for an hour, 
(a) school work. It is very fine work they tum out 
by their industry. To the Lace School, which was first 
established, the Embroidery School is a lator addition, 
and true to the tendency of the hour Indian patterns 
and flesigns are increasingly in favour, This school is 
self-supporting ; but more important than that is the 
fact that here every day 100 Christian girls and young 
women aro being trained in an industry that will stand 
them in good stead all through lile. The igh School 
is overflowing iis encasing boundarics, and is crying 
for more room—suro signs of officient work. And it 
waa very officiont work that wo saw, though our visit 
was not well-timed, IL was the opening day alter the 
holidays, whon the girls were ‘finding themselves’ 
again, All the classes wore very interesting, but specially 

Lu 
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wore wo impressed with the quiet eulturod demonanour 
of tho older givla, their excclloné nowledgo of Unglish, 
and altogother with tho great dovolopments in girls’ 
education, since wo knew iG seventeon yous ago. It 
is indeed a New India for the women as well as for tho 
men. But wo wero fo seo more of this dovelopment 
later. ae 
Tho Oity Schools ave Miss Porbes’a spocial domain, 
and verily, by her long yoars of devoted work, sho has 
made thom a sight worth secing. Tlorself x thorough 
teachor, sho knows how to impart thoroughness to the 
work of others under her. ‘To four exccllent schools 
she guided us—two in the neighbowing district of 
Pursewanukum, ono in tho great Mohwmmodan district 
of ‘Triplicano, and tho last and greatest in the heart of 
tho city itself, the division known now as George own 
(in honour of tho visit of our gracious King). Fivery- 
whore thoro was tho samo glad sight of bright and happy 
Indian girls, keon in letting their accomplishments be 
seen, and if possible keener still in the oxwboranee of 
their welcome. ‘Tho school is to thom a placo of light and 
life and happiness, and they knew that somehow the 
visitors who had come represented the frionds lar away, 
to whom their school was duo, At wl the schools the 
routine work was naturally very much the sume—Bible 
lesson nud ropetitions, reading, writing, geography, 
singing, drawing, modolling, nature study, sewing, darn- 
ing, and drill. Save for the first item, all ure preseribed 
by the Government, But al exch schol there was some 
distinctive touch,—al ono tho girls gave a small play, 
‘Lhe Shopherd Boy,’ in Mnglish, with great zest and 
effect; in another they sang an odo of welcome specially 
composed; in a third—the Ane school at ULriplicane, 
which could be filled twice over to-morrow if we had a 
good building of our own—wo found in tho small court 
yard a largo clay model of India, 10 foot by 6, with 
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the rivers and the mountains all accurately represented, 
the model being the work of the enthusiastic head- 
master. But perhaps most impressive of all was the 
George Town School—the crown of our City School 
work. In this three-storey building, the property of 
the Mission, in the very centre of a good class Indian 

“Population, 600 Indian girls were at work, happy as the 
day is long, delighted with their school and their teachers, 
and most warm in their welcome. At the entrance we 
were garlanded—a shower of rose-leaves fell upon us 
from the hands of a smiling band of Brahman girls, 
and an ode of welcome was recited. Then rownd the 
clagses we went, and everywhere found efficiency and 
gladness. This is the largest Girls’ School of its grade 
in Madras, and I believe in the Presidency also; and 
draws the largest Government grant for its work, Truly 
Miss Forbes is to be congratulated on the fruit of her 
busy years, and go too is Mr Daniel, the excollent Christian 
head-master of this school, and the indispensable lieu- 
tenant of the ladies in all the ‘ accounting ’ of the Mission, 
Later, Miss Kelly took us to still another school in Bgmore 
village, where like activity was in evidence. In all about 
1500 Indian girls are under instruction! And what 
does it all amount to, does any one ask? I answor this: 
Into these 1500 lives there comes a brightness such ag 
they, would not have known but for these schools, Into 
thoir minds comes the knowledge of a God who ig their 
Pathor, who loves them cach and all, and to whom they 
can ever turn, Into their hearts comes a love for those 
who bring such love to them, and in many cages too a 
love for this Jesus, of whose love their teachers are ever 
telling thom, And when these girls leave the school 
and become themselves mothers of homes, the old 
influences abide, and little by little the spirit of Jesus 
works its own miracle in the men and women who make 
the homes of this New India that has come. 


~~ 
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Ir, 


On the Sunday morning al 8.30 wo wore at the St 
Andrew's (Tamil) Chareh in the Chulai district of Madras, 
a part of the eiby much favoured by the Indian Chris- 
tians. It is a pretty little Ohureh, and wilh ils fairly 
largo compound thickly plantod with palm-broes males. « 
® very pleasing spot in the contre of aw busy quarter of 
the city. Some 350 of ® community form the congro- 
gation, and thore was an oxcollont represoniation that 
day. All were in thoir ‘Sunday best,’ and tb is a vory 
gracoful and becoming bost; in no enso moro so than 
in the fourscore maidens in white from our Mission 
Boarding School. Mr Silver, the overburdened but 
coasclossly active missionary in charge of our Madras 
aroa, had come in from Arkonam for tho day, and he 
and Mr Vothanayagan, tho minister, conducted the 
sorvico, ‘Theronfter the kirl-sossion read an address 
reviewing the history of the church, and expressing their 
grateful affection for the Mother Ohureh in Scotland, 
and to this I had peculiar pleasure in replying, for this 
church and people had been known to mo of old. Not 
a people dowored with many rupees, for many of them 
are sorvants in Huropean homes; others are clerks in 
offices on meagre pay. And not perhaps doing oven 
what they could do in tho direction of self-support y bub 
they are goblling on that way, and one remombors that 
times ave hard to-day in India for humble Colle jusb ag 
thoy are al home, and makes allowances, Bulb ib Louches 
one to note how proud thoy aro of the old Scottish 
connection. Indians of to-day as thoy are, with all that 
that connotes of nationalist forvour, these men and 
women have no wish to cut themselves adrift from the 
mother that bare thom. Man after man came up at 
the ond, ay, and woman alter woman as well, Lo speak y 
word concerning those who are long gone, and to shake 
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the hands of him and her whom the Church acrosa the 
seas had sent that day to visit them. Thoy were not 
forgotten, and that gave them much happiness of heart. 
In tho carefully-prepared address there was one thing 
recorded that is worth telling here. One often hears it 
...’ said that the European residents in India caro but little 
vfar Missions. Of the majority this is unfortunately 
true. They care little and they know less, and the 
opinions of such on Missions, whether wriiten or spoken, 
are worth simply nothing at all. But there is a large 
minority who both care and know, and who, when the 
needs of Mission congregations are put before them, are 
very ready with their help. In Calcutta we had already 
seen this, as has been told. And now in Madras this 
record of old-time doings showed the Scots Kirk con- 
gregation to have been, through the long years of its 
infancy, a nursing-mother to the congregation of the 
Tamil church. I was in the chancel of the kirk, back 
in 1851, that this congregation habitually met for wor- 
ship ; when in 1880 their own church was built ihe help 
of the Scottish congregation was freely given; down 
through the years the link between the two has never 
been broken; and in the year just closed (1921), from 
St Andrew’s Kirk had come to help in the repairing of tho 
Chulai Kirk and for the aid of the Mission at Arkonam 
no less than £175! I commend this fact to the con- 
sideration of any who may be inclined to believe that 
the Scots in Tndia don’t beliove in Missions. The Scots 
who know what Missions really are, and what they 
mean for India, do belicve in Missions, and they prove 
it by their gifts. 
Iv. 


At 8 o’olock in the morning of the day bofore we left 
Madras the Advisory Board of the Women’s Mission 
met in the Mission House, and together we discussed 
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sovoral important things that conserned the presont 
and the future of the Mission. For the most part they 
had to do with finaneial or administrative details that 
have no placo in this record. ‘hore wis, however, one 
point of peculiar interest which may well be montioncd 
here, It touched the question of providing suitable 
means of locomotion for the missionaries, Tor Uhpicy - 
work some means of tho kind is « simple nocessity, 
Walking is out of tho question in a tropical climate. 
If you wish to go anywhere beyond your own com- 
pound you must ride or drive or cycle. If you have to 
be ont in the middle of the day in all wenthors, as these 
ladies have tio be, to drive in & covered carriage is the 
only possibility, Hithorto this has been the method, 
Very modest carriages have beon provided, and still 
more ‘modest’ horses, But now horses cannot bo got 
save for an exorbitant sum. ‘The advent of motors has 
Killed the old trade with Australia for horse-flesh ; and 
if a ragged-looking stood is picked up from any soureo, 
the keep of horse and driver has now sonred alolt to a 
dogree not previously dreamt of. And bosides this, now 
that motors are everywhere, all the life and work of the 
place is planned on « motor basis, ‘Che Advisory Board 
had no doubt as to what must bo done, Tlorvse nnd 
carriage and driver and syeo and grasg-outitior all must 
go, and for tho Mission two Tord cara must ho ,pro- 
vided. ‘{ndood, ono had already been supplied, but 
another was necded. Tho cost was oarofully gone Into, 
and ib was found bhat the keop of the two ears and 
drivers would not excood that of tho ostablishmont 
required for the Mission curriages. So tho recommen- 
dation went homo, and will no doubt be favourably 
considered. for tho nood ix not confinod to Madras, it 
is felt to-day in overy fleld. In tho Panjub, in Caloutta, 
in Poona we found it just the samo, In the Himalayan 
Field motors can’t run, so thoro was no domand thore f 
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But everywhore else the need is manifest. The extra 
cost involved is really the initial extra cost as between 
a Ford motor and a moderately good horse and carriage. 
How is this cost to be met? Here is how it is met in 
the Amcrican United Presbyterian Mission in the Panjab. 
~.. There are twonty-cight stations there, and cach station 
“‘y bas a@ motor! Given by the Home Committee? No, 
not at all. Presented by individual donors in America, 
and the upkeep undertaken by the Home Committeo. 
Will Scotland follow suit ? 

But mark this Advisory Board before wo leave it, 
Who constitute it? The missionaries, the chaplains, 
and several of the leading members of the Madras 
Buropean mercantile community, who are also members 
of the Kirk, such as Sir William Beardsell, one of tho 
most successful merchants; Sir James Simpson, chiof 
partner in a leading frm; Mr William Hutton, chiof 
engineer to the Government; and Mr William Lamb, 
acting-manager of the Madras branch of the Imperial 
Bank of India. How is this for the interest of Ruropoan 
business men in Missions? And this is a samplo of what 
is to be found all over India. Wherever you have lay- 
men with whom Religion counts, you find active, willing, 
and helpful friends of Christian Missions. 


OHAPTOR XXIII. 
MADRAS—~WHERE UNION IS STRENGTIL. 
Onn of the chief lessons learned by the Ohurches from 


the World Missionary Conference, whish met in Ddin- 
burgh in 1010, was the necessity, as well as the duty, 
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of co-operating in tho Mission Fiold. It was lesson 
that had been learned and practised in Madras for mora 
than thirty years before tho grout Conferones mot ; and 
though co-operation is now the policy adopted in well- 
nigh every ficld where Christian Missions Ond themsolves 
in geographical contiguity, Madras remains the seone 


of co-operation’s greatest developments, and supplics | Bee’ 


the two most convincing object-lessons in all India “of” 
its suceess, Those are Who Madras (Christian College 
and The Women’s Christian Collego, Madras. No hours 
of our Madras visit have loft more improssive momo- 
vies than those spent in these two colleges. 


L 


Tho MADRAS OnRIsTIAN CouLuan is tho lifo-work of 
ono of the greatest missionarics Scotland ever sont to 
India—William Miller. It was in 1862 that ho landed 
in Madras to take charge of the school or institution of 
the Tree Church of Scotland, then at tho very lowest 
point in its history. Since then its courso has been 
steadily and strikingly upward and onward. Within 
ten years it had bocome the premior vollego in Madras, 
bué the increasing domands in connootion with higher 
educmtion had by that time reached w stage whon no 
singlo Mission could adequately supply them, If mig- 
sionary education was Lo retain its placo in the gorloral 
educational system of the country, there had to be a 
linking up of the missionary Sorees for this common 
end. On his own Ohurch and on other Churches con- 
corned, Mr Millor urged this policy, nnd it was adopted. 
In 1877 the Church Missionary Society of the Ohurch 
of England and tho Wesloyan Missionary Soctoty joined 
forces with the Scottish Froo Church, and the Jfadras 
Christian Oollege cnmo into being. Later, in 1011, the 
Church of Scotland merged its own college in this united 
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enterprise. In 1913 the London Missionary Society and 
the American Baptist Missionary Society were added 
to the number of ‘ Contributing Bodies,’ and in this 
present year, 1922, still another body has entered this 
missionary ‘combine —the Reformed Church in North 
America. Seven Churches, representing Scotland, Eng- 


and, and America, all banded together to support this 


great Christian educational effort in South India! It is 
a@ convincing domonstration to non-Christian India of 
the essential oneness of Christian Missions, and it has 
made possible an enterprise of the utmost value in 
strengthening the Ohristian influence in India to-day. 
Over 800 students, who hail from all parts of Southern 
India, throng the class-rooms of the college, and 900 boys 
are on the roll of the Collegiate School. Under the 
principalship of Dr Macphail there is at work a staff 
of twelve missionary professors drawn from Scotland, 
England, and America, and a band of seventeen Indian 
lecturers. ‘The missionaries are representative of the 
various Ohurches co-operating, the Church of Scotland 
having normally two on the staff, but at present only 
one, albeit a vory worthy one, the Rev, A. J, Mackenzie, 
Away in far-off Scotland lives the ‘Honorary Princi- 
pal,” the Rev, William Miller, D.D., LL.D., O.1.D., now 
over fourgscore, with his bodily vision sadly impaired 
and, his physical strongth much diminished by the 
passage of the years, but with hoart still fixed on that 
beloved College wherewith he has dowered Southern 
India, and with mind still active in planning measures 
for its yot greater good. 

“Will you come and visit tho college on Monday, 
and address the Christian students?” So my old and 
valued friend, Mr Meston, the Acting-Principal, had 
asked ; and gladly, on 23rd January, the visit was paid. 
I had known the college intimately in my old Madras 
days, for I had sat for years on the College Council, 
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ald was cagor to soo how things had changed during tbeag 
last seventeen years. The greatest change of all was the 
sight in the hall whore the Christian students assombled, 
T expected about 60: there wore 200, Tho Christian 
siudeniy now number about 25 per cont of the total 
Thoy form now so eppreciable an clement in tho lite 
of the college that the name ol the college has gol, a 
now connotation; and the old gibe wboul the Obristian 
College being a college where Lhore were no Ohristians 
hag gone quile out of dato. That overy fourth sindent 
in thig great collegs should be «a Ohvishian, inglead at 
overy tenth or twelfth as used Lo he the cnse, is significant 
evidence as to tho gonoral progress of tho Obiistian 
community and tho Christian Church jn thoge inter. 
vening years, Once ovory month, ab tho rogular Bible 
hour, the Christian students are thug gabhorod together, 
and their senso of solidarity and responsibility gets 
added omphasis. It was a rich pleasure to spoale Lo them 
that day on the special contribution ib falls to thom to 
make 10 the developing spiritual life of India. 

Then came the round of the numerous classes, where 
everything was going on as it onght to do, and whore 
the ready welcome given by theso sons of the Mast to 
& friond from the West was particularly gladdoning. 
Buildings, equipment, clagsos, sbaif, all had grown greatly 
sinco I knew thom last; indood, ono folt that Lurthor 
growth in the buildings and oquipmont had now become 
® pressing quoslion, very diMoulb of solution, bocaugo 
the collego, great in extent although the buildings aro, 
is now engulfod in the son of warchousos and offices 
which aurround ib on every side, Olhor colleges simi- 
larly siluated in this eily aroa aro having Lo taco the 
prospect of an oscape to the suburbs, and this same 
quostion will also confront the Madras Christian College 
at no distant date. Ono might write much on tho many- 
sided life of tho studonta ad now oatered Lor by the 
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coliege—their hostels, their socictics, their sports,—but 
it is enough to say that as I found in Calcutta so did I 
find in Madras. The college is content with nothing 
short of rendering the best service possible to the body, 
mind, and spirit of every student within its walls. 

Tho cost of an institution like this is groat, and grows 

» ,greator in those times of economic diffeulty. Two lakhs 
of rupees represont the annual expenditure, Half of 
this comes from the fees of the students, a quarter 
from Government grants, and a quarter from the con- 
tributions of the Home Churches. But its value to 
India is not to be estimated in rupees, Two facts con- 
nected with its life supply a better index to its worth. 
One is the extraordinary love for the college that dwells 
in the hearts of those who have been its students, What 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, what those 
of Edinburgh or Aberdeen, are to their alumni, that the 
Madras Christian Collego is 10 its old students. Bvery 
year they hold their ‘ College Day,’ when former students, 
many holding high positions throughout the Presidency, 
flock to Madras to keop the feast of their Alma Mator. 
Then they testify anew to the reverent and loving 
admiration they have for their now aged chicf, and 
plan how best they can help the beloved college which 
has made them what they are. 

Byt more cloquent oven than these tributes is tho 
admitied power and influence which theso ‘ Christian 
Oolicgs Men’ are exercising in the many centres where 
they have found their life’s vocation. The high ideals 
of life and duty implanted in them when students in 
very many instances affect for good the whole of their 
later publio life. And never was this more true or more 
valuable than to-day. In the Legislative Oouncil of 
the Madras Presidency twenty of the members are old 
Christian College students, so is one of the Indian Cabinet 
Ministers, and so are all the Under-Scorctaries of the 
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Government. What this moans for the developing lite 
of the State was shown in November 1021, whon a 
debate took place in the Legislutive Council on the 
proposal to introduce w ‘Conscioneo Clause’ in all 
educational institutions aided by Govermmont. By 
this, attendance at the ‘Bible Tfour’ would have been 
made ontircly optional, and very soon outside influences, a 
would have made it general. ‘he proposed mersura 
would have paralysed the college in itk main roligious 
aim, But in the debate membor after mombor arog, 
told out what he owed to the Christian College, declared 
frankly that only the missionarics had brought cducation 
to high-caste and non-caste alike, and stated that to pags 
such @ measure ay was proposed would bo both w hurt 
and a shamo to India, Tho proposal was thrown out 
by 61 votes to 13—tho best tribute to missionary eduen- 
tion that has been given in Indin for many a day, 


Tt, 


A large part of Madras is a voritable Garden City. 
This is the wide-encireling suburban ring, where spacious 
dwellings of Buropean residents or of Indian gontlemen 
abound, cach amrounded by ils own grout ‘compound ’ 
or grounds. In the best part of this Gardon Oity, within a 
beautiful compound of eloven acres, slaundy the Won’ 
OunigrtaN Coumen. Ib is w very modorn instibition 
compared with the mon’s college, for it datos only from 
1915. It had no day of smull things: 16 enmo into life 
full grown—at least aufficiontly so to take ity place al 
ones as one of tho leading colleges in Indin. IG owed 
its origin to developments in women’s odueniion in 
India, and ospecially in South India, that simply com- 
polled the evolution of « Women’s Christian College. 
Evory Mission had its Girly’ Schools, and from many of 
these specially bright pupils wero passing out, cager bo 
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go futher, but further they could not go. For the 
University Course there were only colleges for men ; and 
while here and there a daring woman student might 
be found who claimed and recoived admission to these, 
it was not a practice that would ever commend itsolf 
@ to India. Then too some of the professions were calling 
“ —* Joudly for qualiied women—notably the teaching and 
: the medical professions,—women of culture and capacity, 
and in sympathy with modorn life. So it camo about 
that the many Missions at work in South India took 
counsel together, with the Rov. Dr Pittendrigh as chief 
mover, and as the result of the counselling, and of the 
cordial co-operating of the Home Churches in Britain and 
America, this Ohristian College for Women became an 
accomplished fact. Twelve Churches or Socicties com- 
bine in this truly great enterprise. Of these, six are 
British—the Ohurch Missionary Society, Ohurch of 
Ingland Zenana Mission, London Missionary Society, 
Wesloyan Missionary Socicty, Ohurch of Scotland, and 
United Free Church of Scotland. The other six are 
Transatlantic — American Baptist) Mission, American 
Madura Mission, Mothodist Episcopal Mission, Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, American Arcot Mission, and 
American Lutheran Mission. A difficult team for united 
work? So some might think, but it has proved one of 
the most efficient and harmonious teams which has ever 
existed in connection with inter-Ohurch activities. In 
tho Field this is no surprise, for there sectarianism dies ; 
and that whero Missions are concerned it has largely 
died at Home as well, is proved by the complete success 
which has marked the co-oporation of thoso twelve 
bodics, Amorican and British, working through two 
Home Boards, ono on each side of tho Atlantic. Ehero 
has nevor been anything but perfect brotherly harmony 
—or I should perhaps say ‘sisterly ’—{from the very 
beginning. Happily, the lady chosen as the first prin- 
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cipal, Miss Dleanor M‘Dougall, has proved a porlect 
choice, Alike by nature and by grace sho is supremely 
qualified for guiding the lifo of » college wilh so vory 
diverse an ccclosiasticul parontage. Among tho slat 
this diversity is reproduced, as it also is among the 
sindents, Yet the noto of unify is as supremo and 
overmastering in the life of the colloge as it is in tho, 
councils and actions of the controlling Boards. 

Friday, 20th January, was the doy of our visit to the 
college—an unforgettable day! Ib began carly, By 
8.30 A.M, wo were driving up the Jno approach that winds 
through tho oxtensive compound, with its many trees 
and fine expanse of grassy sward—and thon the stately 
building. We had known it of old, when it was the 
lordly residence of one of tho highest in the Madrasa 
Civil Servico, and the centre of much hospitality. Now 
it houses & much largor family, and gorves v yot higher 
ond. Savo for an ‘airy’ dormitory on the rool, and 
tho great dining-hall on the ground floor, tho many 
rooms of the building have been transformed into ex- 
cellent class-rooms. Near at hand rises tho splondid 
new threo-storied hostel which houses cight professors 
and some seventy students ; and there aro other buildings 
besides, where are the chapel, the sick-room, und addi- 
tional hostel accommedation, Altogether a fine und 
improssive equipment soon only from tho outside, Migs 
M'Dongall, who mof us with a very warm weleomo, was 
now to show us that tho inside was equally fine and 
impressive, But firsé she called us to an outside view. 
Under the shady trees dotachments of the sbudents wore 
ab drill. Ono did not know whether to xdmixo more 
the tall Hthe figures of the studonts and their alort 
gracolul movements, or the vigour and precision of the 
Amorican lady who was drilling, Clearly, howover, 
the cult of the physical is not forgotten. Going inside 
we were then introduced to tho staffi—a dolightfu 
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octette of cultured, capable, purposeful Christian ladies, 
all in love with their work, with their students, and 
with their surroundings. Little wonder, I thought, 
that with such a staff and such a head the college should 
be the admired of all. 

‘ Introductions over, we went to the college chapel— 

* g good-sized hall set apart for the purpose of worship 
alone. Soon it is hoped that a chapel specially built 
will arise ; indeed, since returning home, I have heard 
of a gilt of $10,000, but in the meantime this suffices, 
Worship is no perfunctory duty here. It is a hallowing 
of the day and of the day’s work. The whole collego 
assembled, 130 young Indian women-students, and Miss 
M‘Dongall, following the daily custom, conducted the 
service. It was brief, but singularly impressive. Tirst, 
a Scripture sentence of Invocation, then five minutes’ 
silent meditation and prayer, followed by a lesson, and 
two or three short suitable prayers—for the college, 
for former students, for old friends, for the peace of 
India, for grace and power to serve their day and genora- 
tion,—all closing with a hymn. Before the hymn, on 
this special occasion I was asked to address the students, 
Té was a privilege that will remain unique in my ex- 
perience, and was greatly prized. I felt that I looked 
on one of the fairest scenes all India could show—130 
of hg Ohristian daughters, cultured and full of faith, 
keonly alive to the now era that has opened in their 
country’s life, and all desirous of making their contribu- 
tion thereto. Many congregations I. had addressed in 
India that had moved me exceedingly, but none moro 
than this which gathered that morning in the chapel 
of the Women’s Christian College. 

From the chapel Miss M‘Dougal) and Miss Stevens 
led us round the buildings. All was delightful, and 
especially so the admirable hostel arrangements. A 
study-bedroom for each student is the rule, but there 
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are also largor rooms where three, four, or five students 
are grouped, ‘Tho classes wore nox visited, and one’s 
admiration rose eyer higher with tho dcoponing sonso 
of the thoroughness of tho teaching, the oagerness like 
of professors and students, the quiet beautiful ordorli- 
noss, and the rich cultured Christian tone of tho whole 
college. Nor is it in tho olasses only that training for 
life is given, Tho colloge has its diferent Socictios— 
Literary, Debating, Musical, Dramatic, Games, &e— 
all of which are in chargo of college committees, and 
which help greatly to develop the senso of responsibility 
and practical capacity among tho students. 

Following the round of the classes camo brenkfast 
in the large dining-hall. At tho head table sat tho 
principal and staff, and this day tho guosts, Tho students 
wore at the many othor tables which filled the hall. 
Nothing was formal at this meal, but evorything spoke 
of the happy freedom of a big family. Whon dinner 
comes along thoro is, I understand, a little useflul atton- 
tion given to what is ‘good form,’ and at the head of 
each table thore sits ono of the stall. It is, indeed, a 
Home on a large scale, and whon one remembors the 
widely contrasted arcas and comniunilies from which 
the students come, the marvel at the Tlomo’s success is 
multipliod. Happy aro those Indian maidens who hero 
are trained, and fortunate the country whoso life they 
go forth to enrich, 

For four years the curriculum lasts, culminating in 
the B.A. examination of tho Madras University. Marked 
success at tho examinations, and honours not a few, have 
been the exporionee of tho colloge during its shork 
oxistence, Over Sorby graduates havo alrondy gono out 
from its attractive hall. Mosti of theso have entered the 
teaching profession, and others have found their sphere 
within the home in private life; but whether in tho 
public or the private sphere, the old students are fast 
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winning for the Women’s Christian College the samo 
great name as has for long been secured for the older 
college by its alumni. When we said good-bye to the 
principal the staf and the students, and drove away, 
it was with tho feeling that we had seen one of the 
noblest sights in Now India, and had looked upon one 
of the most valued contributions to India’s progress 
which the Ohristian Church to-day is making, 


I. 


Madras city and district has long been the centre 
of a vigorous and successful Mission of the Unirep F'Rrn 
Oxsvgon or ScotnaND. This is quite distinct from the 
co-operative work in the two colleges in which tho 
United Free Church has played a prominent part, and 
it was a very real pleasure to be able to see not a little 
of this distinctive work of our sister Church. 


The Women’s Work contres at Royapuram, the extreme 
northern extremity of Madras, and some six miles dis- 
tant from the Women’s Work of the Church of Scotland. 
There is therefore no overlapping, and when Union 
comes there will be no necessity for closing down any 
of tho present activitios. At Royapuram the two chief 
sightg are the Boarding School for Girls and the Hospital. 
Both ave truly great, The Boarding School and the 
Teachors’ Training Institution make a fine combina- 
tion. Over 200 boardors are in residence, Christian girls 
all, An imposing range of buildings contains many 
benntiful class-rooms, all equipped in the most up-to-date 
manner; and above the class-rooms are spacious dormi- 
tories, Of this far-famed work Miss Stephen laid the 
foundation nearly forty years ago, Miss Smart built 
upon it, and now Miss Greenfield and Miss Sago are 
developing it in accordance with the ideas of the new 
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time, But tho earlior builders aro not forgotten, Tn 
commemoration of their great work and long sorvieca 
Indian friends have built a commodious ‘ Worship 
Hall,’ which is really tho chapel of the school, Nob in 
all India had we scen quite so impressive provision for 
the education of large numbers of Christian girls as here, 

From the school wo went lo tho Rainy Iospital, - 
w fno memorial of the lute Miss Rainy, and here again 
one has to say that among the Women’s Mission ILos- 
pitals in India we had nol seon the ‘murrow’ of it, 
for the generous scale of tho buildings and the ample 
provision of medical equipmont and stall, Dr M‘Neill 
and Dr Alexander took us round the wards, and every- 
whore there were tho same happy Ohrisbian tone and 
signs of high efficiency, A new Dispensary was ‘ opened? 
on tho day of our visit, when Dr M‘Noi]! mado an inter- 
esting introductory statement, and I had tho privilogo 

~ of declaring the building opon, and of dedicating it with 
prayer. 

Barlier in the day wo had secon the Girly’ High Sohoot 
in George Town, © fine structure, where 400 Indian 
girls are daily in attendanco, Altogether it ia n big 
work for tho girls and womon of Madras that our 
to Scottish Clunchos ave doing, and it was a joy to 
soo it, 


Twenty-flvo miley south-wost fcom Madras les Mel- 
rosapuram, in the vrow of the life-work of the lute Rev, 
Adam Andrew, Mr Andrew wes a pioncer in giving 
practical agricultural training to the outeasios, Over 
twenty years ago ho founded hero a little settlement ot 
Christian converts, got junglo-lend from Government, 
reclaimed it, started the humble folk on an independent 
life—in short, did on a smaller seale what we had geon 
going on at Youngsonabad. Gifts from Scotland helped 
him through the diMeult years, especially gifts from 
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Mrs Melrose of Wdinburgh, whose name was given to 
the settlement. ; 

Now a further stage in the colony's progress has 
come, ‘ Vocational training’ is the order of the day 
(would that a more modest word could be found for 
what must long be in most cases a modest enterprise !), 
pnd Mr Sutherland, who has succeeded Mr Andrew and 
shares his predecessox’s zeal, at a cost of Rs. 18,000 
has provided new school buildings, a hostel, and other 
things needed for a practical training in agriculture, 
and with thirty-five pupils the good work goes on an- 
other stage, Thursday, 26th January, was fixed for 
tho opening of the new buildings, and Sir William Beard- 
sell drove us out in his Rolls-Royce car to the spot. A 
large gathering of missionary and other friends were 
there, Mr Stewart in the chair, To me it was given 
to open the hostel, to my wile to open the school; and 
with prayer to God, and universal good wishes, the now 
cra at Melrosapuram began. Only a few months before 
had I stood at the open grave in Edinburgh where Mr 
Andrew had been laid to rest, In due time no doubt 
a stone will be erected to tell men who lies buried 
there, but Molrosapuram is a still better memorial—the 
memorial of one of the most devoted missionaries Scot- 
land has given to India, 


Odnjecveram, the third United Free Ohurch station 
that we visited, lies between Melrogapuram and Arkonam. 
Away back in the pre-Disruption days Conjeeveram was 
a Ohurch of Scotland station, for in 1839 John Anderson, 
the first missionary of the Church to Madras, opened 
here a school, In 1843 this passed to the I'ree Church, 
and ever since the station has been occupied, It was 
and is a post that calls for great courage and great 
faith ; for Conjeevoram ig tho ‘ Benares of South India,’ 
the strong citadel of Hinduism, the site of some of the 
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most lordly temples in all India, Preaching, teaching, 
and healing aro tho three woll-proved methods followed 
by tho Mission, and tho eontros of the latter lwo were 
visited by us—good conlres both. Tho High School is 
a fine building, where 600 Indian boys aro oducated, 
Tt was the annual Privo Day, and the spacious hall was 
packed with the boys, and with many of the loading 
Indian gentlemen of the bown, A speech by ong pilgrim 
and distribution of the prizes by the othor gave much 
pleasure to the two, and I think some pleasure also to 
the many, Next day wo visibed the woll-conduetod 
hospital, where Dr Macphail exercises her beneficent 
rule, and also the church which was boing built just 
outside the municipal limits! No Christian church may 
yot be built insido this holy place, 

In the morning our very kind host, Mr Maclean, took 
us to sco the templos. Imposing tnd. impressive they 
are, but oppressive too in the ovor-nbundancy of the 
soulptures—most of it to a Wostern eyo boing very 
bizarre, and not « little of it offonsive. ‘The soulptor’s 
art runs riot alike in the grotosquenoss of tho workman- 
ship and in its super-abundance. Yet all tho sumo one 
remombered that here for nigh two thousand years had 
ecntred the religious devotion of untold millions of mon, 
and that hore still millions of onr follow-mon find their 
holiest sanctuary, Walking round the vast onolosure 
and noting the impressive archileelure, ons realised. tho 
vastness of tho tusk that Missions have taken th hand, 
And. tho oye fell on Tittle seenos that added to the sense 
of diMeulty. In one corner of tho extensive enclosure 
two poor women wero going round and round v little 
swelling on the ground, and offering at intervals small 
libations. They were worshipping a snake that was 
underneath ! A worship born of deadly fear, 

Again we heard the rapid tinklo of a bell, and the 
sound of music, Looking in the direction whence it 


Pay 
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came, we saw a Hindu runner carrying aloft a silver 
goblet. It was filled with water drawn from a holy 
well some miles away, and was now being borne to the 
great idol within! Still again on one side we con- 
fronted a temple of less embellishment than most, and 
wo were told, “ This is the temple of the great teacher 
qkamanuja, who perhaps comes nearest to the Christian 
ideals of any teacher Hinduism has had! 

Such is Hinduism—all things to all mon, offering to 
each man what suits him best,—snake-worship to one, 
idolatry to another, high philosophy to a third, In 
this strange contradictory catholicity lies its greatest 
power, 


Iv, 


Conjeeveram stands for ‘Old India,’ the India domi- 
nated by the Temple. In striking contrast to this was 
a view of the ‘Newest India’ which we got two days 
before we left Madras—that ‘InpustriaL InprA’ which 
in the great cities is coming ever more to the front, 
“ Oome ont with me on Wednesday morning and sce the 
Buckingham Mills,” said our good friend and host Mr 
Tuner one day. Promptly we accepted, for this was a 
side of India which we should not otherwise see at all. 
The Buckingham Mills and the Carnatic Mills, both under 
one company, are great industries for the spinning of 
cotton-yarn and the manufacture of cloth, and employ 
from 10,000 to 12,000 workers. With their many 
annexes and extensive grounds they cover an area of 
over one hundred acres on the north-western outskirts 
of Madras, and by their work are known all over the 
Hast. 

‘Wednesday arrived, and once at the mills My Turner 
handed us over to the care of another old friend, Mr 
Jackson, the able analytical chemist of the mills. Singu- 
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larly onough, the day of our visit was tho annivorsary 
of the day on which twenty-three yeara before T had 
married him in the Scots Kirk, Madras, Gratitude as 
well as friendship mado him « splendid gnide, Depart- 
ment after department was visited, and wo saw the 
cotton changing by stages trom the raw material to tho 
finished article, It was an amazing revelation of what. * 
European entorpriso and management, combined with 
Indian workpeoplo, can do. Most impressive of all the 
sights was the vast building where 1200 loams were 
simultancously at work. It seemed like whole acres 
of industry. One was stunned and overwhelmed by the 
mighty activities, the ceaseless whirr, and tho great 
mags of skilled Indians who wero cnrrying it all through. 
Vorily this is an India Ghat iy absolutely now, and it 
has come to stay. 

Bub to us, more signifleans evon than the mills, was 
the splendid provision made by the Managomont for 
the wellbeing nnd education of the Indian workers. 
Sir Olement Simpson, the chief representative of the 
company in India, hag mado this his special care; and 
these mills are famous throughout India for this phitan- 
thropic side of thoir activities. Tor tho mill-workers 
an oxtonsive model village has been built, where the 
houses avo such as tho workers never knew bofore. 
Splendid school buildings hive beon oreeted for, the 
education of tho hall-timers at the mills, and for the 
othor children of the workers. Vour trainod and devoted 
lady toachors from Britain have been brought oul, and 
the equipmont of these schools is perfoot in overy detail. 
One felt in going round this wonderful place how much 
superior the oquipment was to that with which most 
Mission schools had to bo satisfied, and what a fold 
Christian philanthropists have in tho Mission schools if 
they only know it! No dofnite religions toaching is 
given in these schools of tho mills, but thore are Sunday 
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Schools, which aro largely attended by the young peoplo 
—and not by Christians only. 

Sometimes one hears hard things said as to the 
‘ callousness ’ of Huropean employers in India concern- 
ing the welfare of their employees. There may bo cases 
of this, and there probably are, but I do not hesitate 
to say they are exceptional. My experience and obser- 
vation indicates that in concern for the welfare of their 
Indian employees the Duropeans are far ahead of em- 
ployors who are themselves of Indian blood, and of 
this the Buckingham Mills is one convincing example. 

Yet these same mills, little more than a year before, 
had been the scene of strikes and riots and bloodshed. 
Agitators from ‘Non-Oo-operation’ centres had come 
and told the workers fairy tales of how they had only 
to cease work and the mills would speedily be their very 
own, as the present masters would be forced to abandon 
the whole enterprise. So they ccased—and tried to 
make thoge cease who would not. Then came trouble, 
and for a time racial bitterness that blinded the workers 
as to their best friends. Happily the trouble passed, 
and by the time of our visit there was peace and activity 
on every side. 

On the way back we visited an outlying school of our 
Women’s Mission at PuLIANtorn, a little village where 
some of the mill-people live. During the riots it had 
suffered badly. The people of the village had soon 
seon their folly in striking, and wished to return to 
work, but desperadocs came and bummed down their 
houses. The school had been deserted by many through 
fear, but now it had largely recovered, It is a school 
for the poor, and what makes it of peculiar intorest is 
that it is carried on by the contributions of the teachers 
in the Church of Scotland Mission Schools throughout 
Madras. Thoy supply the funds, and they are respon- 
sible for the managoment. It is a Mission School for 
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Indians, and worked entirely by Indians. As such it 
is a humble forernnner of what will ono day be the 
universal practice in Christian India. 


It was with incrcasing rogret that we sw those Madrag 
days slipping away, for, as alrondy said, in Madras wo 
wore at home; and our good host and hostess had made « 
that fecling daily stronger. So had owr many other 
friends by their hospitable kindnosses, of which none 
was more gratifying than a large gathoring of missionary 
friends, old and new, held at tho ond of our visié in 
College Park, the suburban home of Mr and Mrs Meston, 
Some sixty missionarios wore thore, tho combined stafts 
of the United Free Church Mission, the Christian College, 
the Women’s Christian College, and tho Mission of the 
Ohurch of Scotland. Of the wholo numbor prosent, 
there wero only some twelve or fourticon who had been 
in Madras when wo had said farewell in 1004, Retro- 
spective talks and speechos were abundant and vory 
pleasant, The aspect of the missionary company had 
changed considerably. To mo it seemed they wero all 
much youngor than such a gathoring used to look twonty 
years before. Bub that, I suppose, only meant that I 
looked on with older cyos. What romlly mattered was 
that thoro was no lessening of tho old eamost purposo- 
fulness that marks tho true missionary, hat Wis 2 
happy conviction to carry away from Madras when we 
said ‘ good-bye,’ ay vory reluctantly wo did on Iiday, 
27th January, whon wo took train for our next halting- 
place—Arkonam. 
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OHAPTOR XXIV. 
ARKONAM—WIHERE THE HEART SPEAKS. 


» ‘Term heart does not always speak in India to-day. When 
* Bast greats West there is often a strange constraint that 
renders the spoken words a very imperfect expression 
of the heart’s real feeling. But at ArKonam there was 
no constraint, Bast met West, and the heart poured 
out its greeting in words of such joyous welcome and in 
acts of such brotherly enthusiasm, that the memory 
thereof will remain a perpetual feast to us two pilgrims 

80 long as life lasts. 

On the afternoon of Friday, 27th January, we arrived 
at the station, and as soon as the train came to a halt 
the platform opposite our carriage was thronged with 
a dense crowd of Indians, who greeted us with three 
ringing cheers. Stepping out, we were met with hearty 
words of welcome, garlands were hung round our necks, 
hand- grips of right good will were exchanged with 
representative Ohristians, and with a number of the 
Indian gentlemen of the town. Outside the station wo 
found that a formidable procession had been arranged ; 
and having taken our place in a motor, kindly lent and 
driven by Dr Soudder of the American Arcot Mission, a 
start was made. ‘The route was through the main streets 
of the town to the Mission Church. A long line of Indian 
Christians, adults and youths, led the way, carrying 
banners which bore inscriptions of devotion to the Church 

‘ of Scotland and welcome to her messengers. Midway 
in the procession wero representative citizens, church- 
workers, and Mr Silver, and after them the motor and 
its occupants, which was followed by another steadily- 
inoreasing line, very verandah held its crowd of 
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interested onlookers. A band in front proclaimed the 
joy of the Christians. At stago aftor singe thore was a 
halt opposite tho house of some Uhvistian, when mon or 
women, boys or girls, came Lorward with yet rnother 
garland, tho placing of the garlands boing accompaniod 
by spontaneous applause from the spectators, Hindu 
and Christian alike. Hight timos in all did wo gtop, , 
under arch after aveh did wo pass, all adored with 
striking words of welcome; and ab last, oach of us 
bearing a mass of garlands so suporimposed ag to throaton 
our powers of specch or oven respiration, wo reachod the 
church. Here a very short but improssive service was 
hold—tho 108rd Psalm, « prayer by tho Indian pastor, 
and the Bonediction, pronounced by tho Commissioner 
from Scotland. This last was the culminating vet to 
which all led up; and whon it was over, with three 
hearty choors wo wero spod on ow way to tho Mission 
House, 

T have told this opisodo at greater longth than may 
seem necessary, but it is told with a purpose. In our 
whole tow this was the most moving opisode of its 
kind, Very Wastorn? Yes; and that is the point of 
it, Tho ‘wolcomo-programme ’ was ontirely planned by 
tho Indian Ohristians. Mr Silver had urged rosiraint, 
but they would none of it, “This is our business,” 
thoy said, “ ‘Choy are our visitors, and wo will woleomo 
them in ow own way!” And thoy did so; and their 
way, India’s way, is a good way, As I interpreted that 
wonderin] outburst, ib oxprossod a variety of things, 
all vory ploasing, It spoke of the glidnoss with which 
the Arkonam Church welcomed this personal touch with 
tho Mother Ohuroh in Scotland; it told of the spirit 
of friendliness of many Tlindus to the Mission and its 
work; it ovidoneed the happy relations provailing, in 
this part at least of Sonth India, between Indian and 
Buropean; and indirectly, but convincingly, it wit- 
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nessed to the vory high place in the esteem of the com- 
munity held by our Ohurch’s missionary—for only where 
this is the case could demonstration so remarkable have 
been devised and carried out. 
Next morning thera took placo what may be re- 
garded as the ‘ official’ reception. Tho school was filled 
»With Indian Christians and some Hindu friends. At 
the far end was erected a platform, on which we two 
had honoured seats. At ono side was a choir and small 
orchestra (violin, hand-harmonium, and Indian drum), 
and for twenty minutes we had music, Indian as well as 
Western, ‘Thon came an address well conceived and 
expressed, read by the head-master of the High School, 
which told of the present condition of the Mission (805 
baptised members, 305 under instruction, and a great 
number of ‘inquirers’; 1 High School, 15 Blementary 
Schools, and 42 workers). It also told of the hopes of a 
new High School, which are now being realised, and tho 
need for a hostel for Christian boys, and expressed 
the gratitude of all to the Church afar for her long and 
great kindness, The address, beautifully printed on 
sill, was presented in a small casket of inlaid Indian 
wood, ‘To reply was a privilege as well as a pleasure, 
Ono felt in tho midst of friends; and that fecling grow 
stronger every hour that we remained in Arkonam, 


Avkonam lies forty-two miles west of Madras, It is 
an important railway centre, and is surrounded by a 
wide agricultural district, with a population of over 
200,000 people. These are mostly peasants, and include 
a large number of the humblest agricultural labourers, 
the village serfs of Hinduism. Here our Mission has. for 
many years carried on work, from Madras as © contre, 
but only sinco 1900 has a Buropean missionary been 
stationed in Arkonam itself. Alas! still only one mis- 
sionary forms the Evropean staff, though happily he is 
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« host in himsolf, And tho Tndian Ohristian community 
of Arkonam know it, “Io has ondenred himself to 
one and all by his open affectionate heart, and by his 
untiring zeal and devotion to work; ow only foar is 
he is overworked.” So ran a touching ibute they paid 
in one of the many addyosses 1 reeaivad. ‘Tha work 
follows tho usual recognisod lines. ‘There aro the schools 
in tho own, the evangelistic and clomontary educational 
work in tho districl, and the contral congrogation in 
Arkonam itsolf with iis numerous activities, In the four 
glorious days of ceaseless work and continual gladness 
that wo spent at Arkonam wo saw somothing of all the 
work, a great deal of somo paris, and fell all tho time 
that we wore among a people where keenness in the 
work was taken for granted, and whore happy brotheyli- 
noss abounded to an unusual degres, 

OL Schools in the town thoro aro fow—the Tigh 
School, with 272 pupils; an Womoentary School con- 
nected with il, having 180 pupils; Girls’ School, 
with 130 on the roll, and » school for the boys of tho 
depressed classes, with 80 pupils. Wo sew them all. 
In every case thera was good work heing done, and in 
every case too ono folt an atmosphere of vigorous press- 
ing on fo yot bottler things, Spocially was this tho onso 
in tho Tfigh School, where the enthusiastic young Ohris- 
tian head-master, Mr TR. A, Manuol, M.A, 1,8, wilt 
slat of cight assistaut-masiors, ia eagor for the good 
name of tho school, and this as much in its highor life 
as in intellectual achiovemonts, In overy class-room 
hung @ ‘Roll of Uonour,’ whereon were wriblen the 
names of the boya who had beon Drsb in ench subject 
at the end of the precoding term, ‘hero is keen com- 
polition for a placo on that Roll. All round tho walls 
wore mottocs—pithy moral maxims, such as in my own 
sehool-dayy used Lo head the pages in our ‘ copy-hoolks,’ 
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and which one remembers, and tries to profit by, to this 
day. So may it be with the Arkonam boys who daily 
read the mottoes on the class-room walls! That the school 
ig up to date in othor things than morality was indicated 
by the presence of a vocational class for telegraphy— 
a keenly-approciated departure in this railway contro. 

The fifty-fifth anniversary of the Ligh School fell to 
be celebrated during our visit, With it was combined 
the annual prize distribution, and a most memorable 
meeting was held in the large town hall. Recently an 
‘Old Boys’ Association’ had been formed, and they 
had taken the proceedings in hand, Rs. 150 had been 
collected, and ihe whole proceedings were carried 
through with splendid enthusiasm and with a royal 
disregard of either time or monoy. From 4 o’clock to 
5 o’clock light refreshments, tea, acrated waters, &c., 
Were served to the company gathering in the compound 
outside, By 5 p.m. tho hall was simply packed with 
1000 people—young and old of overy race, boys and 
girls, men and women, Ilindu, Mohammedan, and 
Christian. Indian gentlemen wero there in large num- 
bers, so 100 ropresentatives of the railway community. 
The programme is an interesting indication of what an 
Indian community in a country town arranges when it 
lots itself go. ILere are the itoms: (1) ‘O God, our help 
in ggos pasi!’; (2) Presentation of Address from the 
‘Old Boys’ Association’ and the citizens of Arkonaim ; 
(3) Recitations by pupils; (4) Drill; (6) Indian fancy 
costumes (a serios of Indian character-skeiches); (6) 
Tamil song; (7) Sleight-of-hand oxbibition by a boy ; 
(8) Tlindustani song ; (9) Trial scone from the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ (admirably done by ‘old boys’ in rich 
apparel); (10) Annual report by the head-master; 
(11) Distribution of prizes (by Mrs Ogilvio) ; (12) Address 
by tho President (the Church’s Commissioner); (13) 
Votes of thanks; (14) ‘God save the King !’ 
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Flow ig this for a programme? It took threo full 
hours to got through, and in all that tine hardly one 
man or boy or women or girl left the hall. Th was an 
amazing function, Indian to the core, and thoroughly 
enjoyable by West as well as by Mast. Best of all was 
tho cordiality and enthusiasm and true friendliness that 
wore univorgally in evidence, Whatever else the Arkonam 
High School may do—and it docs much olye—il is a 
wondorful agency for goodwill among mon, 

To visit the District Work was impossiblo in the time, 
so mon from the district and women with them came into 
Arkona to visit us, One afternoon in the wide verandah 
of the Mission Elouso, Mr Silver and T sab for several hours 
as doputation after doputation eame from ten of tho 
villages around,—whore little communities of Christians 
now oxist, where the evangelist and tho missionary avo 
frequent visitors, whore humble village schools aro doing 
their useful work, and whore by these and other means 
men and women from the long-despisod communitics 
are now boing lifted up to x new life and fled with a 
new hope. It was very touching as group after group 
came forward, wero introduced, sat down, and talked— 
the men with me, Mr Silver interpreting ; the women 
with my follow-pilgrim—Miss M‘Lean, our old triond 
from Sholinghur, interpreting, One had geon tho class 
from which they came, and ono noted now with gladness 
what the inbreathing of Christian lifo had done. Thoy 
wore humble folk still, and always will ho, horny-hunded 
sons of honourable toil, and daughters of honest labour ; 
but they are mon and women now, No longor sorts to be 
trodden undorfoot, And Christ has dono it | 

Ay, and there are hundreds, even thousands, in this 
aren onger to come in, “ Our diMeulty in the Arkonam 
field,” said Mr Silver in words that burn still, “has 
been how to keep ont many of those who want to come 
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in!” Jt is an extreme way of putting things, but it 
is true. Give to the speaker a like-mindcd colleague, 
give him a staff of Indian workers who will educate and 
train theso willing recruits, give him tho necessary litile 
schools and humble churches, give him a hostel for humble 
Christian lads of promise, give him, in short, the means 
that will ensure that such an influx of the lowly and 

*depraded will not result in a lowering and degrading 
of the life and place of the infant Christian Church—and 
the Church in Arkonam will increase as did the Church 
in Jerusalem in the first days. 


What the Church is at its chief centre we saw on the 
Sunday of our stay, 20th January. It was a great day 
in the history of the Arkonam congrogation. Not only 
was there this visit from Scotland, but there was also 
the mootings in Arkonam that week of the Matas Synod 
of the South India United Church, and there was, most 
important of all, the ordination of their new minister, 
the Rey. John Paul Manassch. Threo events, such as 
are nevor likely to synchronise again; and tho sorvice 
held in the delightful church that forenoon will long 
be remembered, Of course the church was packed, and 
packed it remained for three full hours. We began at 
9 AM, and ib was past noon when tho services ended, 
First, we had the usual Sunday servico, when a very 
clofuont sermon was preached by one of the Synod 
members, the minister of the Royapwram Tamil Church ; 
then the baptism of a whole family—father, mother, 
and child—by Mr Silver; thereafter the solemn ordina- 
tion of Mr Manassch by the Presbytery, and his induction 
to tho pastorate ; then an address by myself to the new 
minister, who struck one most favourably, followed by 
a vigorous address to the people by the Rev. Mr Peters, 
the able and sagacious clerk of the Synod; finally, 
prayers, a hymn, and the Benediction! It was a long 
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but entiroly fitting service, and all was conducted in p 
yovorent spirit and an orderly manner, ‘Tha United 
Church has not yob thought about wuformity of dregs, 
Tho Indian ministers of the Aicolb Mission (Amovican) 
wore winte gowns, whilo those of tho Scots Missions 
adhorod to the traditional black Genova robo, To my 
mind the white robe suited the wearers bobbor than the 
lack, but in the South many of the ministers (trom 
the Congiogational wing of tho Union) wear no special 
robe ab all. 

In the ovoning of tho day tho church was Milled with 
quite another congregation—uroponns, Burasians, Eng- 
lish-speaking Indian Christians, and a numbor of the 
mombers, both Tndian and Amoncnn, of the Synod, 
It wag a pleasure to oMemte that night, and rentiso oneo 
more how in Christ all nations blend, and (nd their 
uniby, 


The last day of this engrossing visit came on Wednes- 
day, tat Fobruary, and still tho onthusiastic friendliness 
of all showed no abating. In the afternoon a farewell 
‘At Ilome’ was given by the Ohristians of the Arkonam 
disiret, in the open plain adjoining (he Mission ILouse, 
when thoro was © sumpluous ten, much convorsation, 
amusomonts for tho young folks, and finny an address 
by My Manuol, which dooply touched us two pilgrims 
by the warm appreciation ho oxpressod on bohalf of all 
for our visil. A walking-stick, wilh suitable ingoviption, 
was prosontod to me, and a charming sinal silver bowl 
to my wile, for which wo each gave grateful thanks, 
Then camo many warm hand-grips, aecompaniod by 
words of genuine rogret ab parting, and the last great 
gathoring of this great visit onded, But it was not quite 
the last. Our iain loft for Bangalore at LO pa, and 
when we reached the station it was to find that a host 
of our Indian frionds, some Jlindus as well as the many 


ae atte 


«onristians, late although the hour was, had gatheradl 

there to say a last ‘ good-bye’! Hand-shaking all round, ‘ 4 
La long strong grip of the hand of our patter host, Mt % 
* Silver, the beloved friend of all, and then, with chearg 
"of ‘@od-speed.’ ringing in om ears, and making glade~ 
+ nousie in our hearts, we left Arkonam, where the hearts 24 
, et men had spoken out so well. ‘ 
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. ab Arkonam the Madras Council (or Synod) of “the South ; a 
; India United Ohurch happened to be there in sossion, % 
' At Allahabad we had seen the Genoral Assembly of 3: 
, Lhe Presbyterian Church in India, Now, through this 
Synod, one had pleasant intercourse with a yeh larger 
, organisation, The South India United. Church, whieh. 
4, braces Ml the congregations in South Indig, conn 
at th the.Presbyterian, Missions—and more lao, A 
feet wa formed in 1908 hy the linking up of the’ oon 
grogagiona of the Scottish and American Preshyté 
ana longregational Missions in South India. A scheme, 
i Ot Union was adopted which conserves the best slemants 
is both aystems, Ordination is by the Presbytery, and 
6 governmont is by Councils, so the Presbyterian 
* Quurohes ate in’a congenial onvironment. The com- 
chrunity it represents numbers over 200,000, and con-. ge 
{puom aré acatterod all over South India, from ,% 
‘ravancore th Madras. There are cight Councils or 
‘Synods under a General Assembly, and of theso eight, 4 
" (his, which met at Arkonant, is one, 
ub 
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There is a strong family resomblanco Detweon all 
Synods, and ono found it hero as clyowhore. An amiable 
Moderator occupied tho chair, whilo a keon compotent 
clork really guided the business, Greotings from the 
Church of Scotland wore given, and most cordially re- 
eoived, and the porsonal intercourse was very pleasant, 
But what makos this meoting most worth recording horo, 
is the Hight i, throw on tho Zadtan attitude bowards tavo 
important questions which now confront the Ohureh 
in India, ‘Cho Synod had thirty-five members. Of these, 
thirty wore Indian ministers or oldors, three were Amori- 
can missionaries, two wero Scottish (Mr Silver of the 
Ohurch of Scotland, and Mr Sutherland of tho United 
Free Ohurch, from Ohingleput), 

One of the important questions congerned the much- 
urged Devolution of part of the Missions’ operations to 
the control of the Indian Churoh, Alvondy considernbie 
advance had beon made towards tho framing of an 
oxporimontal plan, It was practically ono that had been 
tried and provod to be good in the Arcot Mission, and 
now was proposed for wider application, Under it the 
Dlementary Schools and the Wvangolistic Work in the 
country districts will be guided in futuro by the Pres- 
bytory through a sories of graded Committees, on which 
the Missions are duly represented, ‘Tho experiment 
was approved for five yours in tho frst instance, when 
its continuance would dopend on the suecess whieh 
had attended it, All will wish the slap complete success, 
in whioh caso there will be many moro siops of the 
kind to follow, ‘The only difforence of opinion that found 
exprossion was over the recommendation that during 
those five yonrs thore should be a Committee of Rofer- 
ence, composed chiefly of missionaries, which could, in 
an extreme case, velo any proposal that seemed too 
hazardous or {oo costly, Objection to this came not 
from any of the Indians but from one of the migsion- 
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aries, who had a rooted dislike to ‘safeguards’; but 
the objection was not pressed, and the scheme was 
launched, 


Move difficult and of wider general interest was the 
other question discussed—that of the Union of the South 
india United Church with the Indian section of the 
“Churoh of England in South India. Since 1919 Com- 
mittees of these two Churches have been conferring on 
this difficult matier, and considerable progress has been 
made. The scheme advanced and urged by the Anglican 
side is practically the Lambeth Scheme—mutual ‘ com- 
missioning ’ of the ministers of each Church by the other 
uniting Ohurch; but the commissioning of the Pres- 
byterian ministers to take the form of ordination by 
bishops—-save where these ministers are willing to con- 
fine their ministry to their present spheres. A ‘Con- 
stitutional Bpiscopacy ’ seemed to be not unacceptable 
to the Synod—i.e,, an Bpiscopacy where the bishops 
should be appointed by and responsible to the General 
Assembly. But the ordination difficulty, and the un- 
certainly of the future relations that would obtain with 
those Churches with which they held at present full 
communion (6g. the Scottish Churches), made many 
of the brethren hesitate, 

To mo, as a deeply-intorested onlooker, it seemed. that 
the Tnajority of the members had noi really grappled 
with the questions at issue, and I felt that a wise decision 
was come to when a smal! Committee was appointed to 
expiscate the points that really matter; and a special 
mecting of the Synod was summoned for July to con- 
sider this, and this alone. 

As to the probabilities, it is not easy to pronounce, 
If this Synod is typical of all the Synods, I should say 
that there are a few able Indian ministers who are 
keen for Union, and are willing to go any length in 
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securing it;:there aro a fow who are koonly opposed to 
Union, on any basis that will involve the practical denial 
of the full ccclosiastionl status of Prosbytorianism ;- and 
there azo very, vory many who havo no koon feolings on 
the matter, but who would profer to go on as thoy aro. 


doing, It was significant. that from tho Travancore: 


Council, which represents one-half of tho whole. momber.. 
* ship of the Ohuroh, the answor which came to an Inquiry 


from tho General Agsombly ag to its views ran as follows':... 
“While the Travancora Church Counell kesps an open: 


mind with regard to Union with the Anglican and tho 
Mar Thoma Syrion Church, it is at prosent so ongaged 
with domestic probloms that. it rogrots it has not been - 
able to givo full consideration to tho question of this. 
wider union.” 
This isnot the spirit that leads to Union. Yet ono 
nover: knows what may happen in such: mattorgs. in 
“Indias: In the history of the only. really indigenous 
Indian: Church—-the Syrian Ohurch: of Malabar~-thore 
have boon fateful Unions accomplished, whon to them 


the whole Church was apathetic or ‘oven antagonistio, ma 


_ ond: yet was flnally lod by tho strong advooncy of on’ 
carnost and Gotormined fow, Probably when Lambeth.” 
* goos further, and recognises frankly: the full validity of 
~. other ordination than Dplscopal, South India..wiit go 
- further too. Thon, without saorifice. of any -prinofple, 
~and-without any weakontug of the ties that lnk the“. 
South India United Church with tho Mothor Churches: 


of tho Woat, Union will como, That will be w'glad ay e 


~ for South rw and for h ndion, Ourigtiontty. 





Women ot Arkonam Congreyation, 





Men of Arkonam Congregation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 


BANGALORD AND SECUNDERABAD—-GATEWAYS OF ‘TWO 
: ‘CINGDOMS. 
e 
*Pwo of the leading Native States in India are Mysore 
and Tyderabad, Dlsewhere they would be called 
Kingdoms. Mysore in area almost equals Scotland; 
Hyderabad is one and a third times as large as Bng- 
land. Over the one rules a Maharajah, and over the 
other the Nizam; but they are both really Kings, At 
what may be termed the gateway of cach kingdom is an 
important city with a large British garrison, and in 
each city is a Scots Kirk. 


L 


BANGALORE is a delectable place in which to live. 
In the centre of the Mysore plateau, at an clovation of 
8000 feet, midway between the eastern and western 
coasts of Southern India, it enjoys for nine months of 
the year a charming climate, so congenial to flower 
ag well as 10 man that the name ‘ Garden of India’ has 
been givon to the station, Regiments love to be posted 
her, and Jarge numbers of tho domiciled Anglo-Indian 
community retire here. There is thus a permanent 
civil, a8 woll as a transitory military, population, who 
require the ministry of the Christian Ohurch, Many 
denominations avo represented by the churches that 
have been built, and most prominent of all these 
is the stately St Andrew’s Ohurch, which, with its noble 
tower, challenges tho attontion of every visitor. Here, 
in the old days, we two pilgrims had spent nine years 
of happy service, and it was with Ively satisfaction that 
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on Thursday, 2nd February, we found ourselves once 
more in Bangalore, enjoying the bountiful hospitality 
of Mr and Mrs M'‘Noill, the present chaplain and his 
wife. 

Six days wore spent in this obarming station. Tappily 
thoy were not overcrowded, and gave time to look 
around and sco the changes, as woll ns to work off hoavy 
arrears of correspondence, Tho chango most noticeable 
was one observed in many Indian olties—tho passing 
of many of the old Europomn houses and oven localities 
into the occupancy of Indians. It was one more indica- 
tion of the advancing Indian and tho receding Wuropean. 

The Kirk has had many vicissitudes since we were 
here twenty-four yoars ago. Tbb and flow have succeeded 
cach other more than once, Lately thore had beon a 
serious ebb, partly consequent on the departure of » 
Scottish regiment ; but Mr M‘Noill was having the satis- 
faction of secing a gradual return of tho tide. On the 
Sunday morning we had a goodly attondunce at Com- 
munion, and in tho evening « really flne congregation. 
Many old friends woro thero, though not so many as 
we had found at Madras. But hero tho intorval of 
absonce had been much longer. By tho kindness of our 
hosts wo mot most of these old friends ono albornoon 
ati a Gardon Party, and if the yoars did not roll away 
ag completely as thoy had dono in Madrag in Ikke sur- 
roundings, {6 was because in this fevourod olimato all 
the gonorations continue to xbide, So wo found tho 
little children now grown into mothors, and tho mothers 
wo had known transformed into grandmothors, But it 
was all exceeding plensant, though slornly convincing 
that time had not stood still. 

Many visits wore paid to many things, but threo in 
particular may be mentioned here: thoy wore indicative 
of much. 

One was to St Andrew's Free School, where over Atty 
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of the poorest Eurasian children receive a good ele- 
mentary education, as well as a daily meal. The erection 
of the substantial building had been my wife’s work 
many years ago, and it was pleasant to seo this bit of 
the Kirk’s philanthropy still going strong. Tere, as also 
in Madras, Caleutitta, and Bombay, the care of the poor 
Tiurasian children has long marked the first line of 
Christian work undertaken by the Scots congregations. 


The second sight was not so pleasing. Indeed, it 
was sadly unpleasing ; but it was a sight that the Scots 
at home should look upon. It was a closed High School! 

Thirty years ago St Andrew's High Schools, a goodly 
three-quarter square of buildings immediately behind 
St Andrew's Ohurch, were filled with 240 boys and girls 
of the domiciled Anglo-Indian community. Admirable 
work was done in these schools, and from them hundreds 
of pupils went forth in the course of the years to fll 
honourable places in the world. The Scots Kirk main- 
tained its inherited reputation as a great educative 
agency. 

Now these schools are closed, and the buildings stand 
empty! Why is this? Because when times grew hard 
and expenses multiplied, there was no monsy to meet 
the growing costs, Other schools felt the same, but they 
got holp from outside sources, The Anglican school had 
entlowmeonts, and occasional aid from funds at home; 


. the Roman Catholic schools were staffed by nuns and 


priests whom a ‘subsistence allowance’ sufficed to 
maintain. Tho Scots school had no resources save feca 
and Government grant. Truc, the Ohurch at home 
ultimately gave o little, and the United Free Oburch 
goncrougly did likewise, But it was too late, and the 
help was insufficient, so the schools closed down. It 
is a molancholy story, but it is a story that has beon 
told in many places in India in recent years, and is in 
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danger of boing told in very many more, Anglo-Indian 
education has never recoived [rom the Home Churches 
the attention and tho help that are its due. Only one 
Church has seon the nood, and has poured in ita anpplies 
of men and women and schools withoub lint. hat 
Church is the Church of Rome; and to-day she is reap- 
ing her reward in the added menborship she is gotling 
from the domiciled. community. 

Some day—may it bo soon l~ono hopes and prays 
that our Scottish Ohurches will awake to their duty 
in India to the struggling community of the well-doing 
people of their own blood and faith. When they do awake 
theso empty class-rooms in Bangalore may once more be 
filled. 


Very different was the third sight woe looked upon, 
It was tho United Uheological College, established in 
1010 for the highor training of Indian ministors, and 
to-day is one of the most famous missionary institutions 
in South India, It docs for South India what Serampoxe 
does for the northern half of this vast country; and 
it works in afMliation with Sorampors, ita students sitting 
for the B.D. dogree of that old college. Dhoroughness 
was written on everything wo anw on the day of our 
visit, Buildings thoroughly adequate, a tno contral 
building for clnas-rooms and Ibrary, study-bedrooms Lor 
tho students, four excellent houses for tho professors, 
& lage beautiful compound for pleasure an recroation 
no students of divinity in Scotland sludy thoology 
under contitions s0 entirely and thoroughly good ns those 
enjoyed by tho divinity students at Bangalore. ‘Chere 
were sevenicon studonts in the college on the date wo 
visited, but there is room for thirty-two, Dr Largon 
is the principal, bub ho was away in Denmark, and wo 
had tho pleasure of being welcomed by the Rev. Godfrey 
Philips of the London Mission Society. ‘The Wesleyans 
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and the American Board of Missions supply the other 
two. professors, and truly the students are fortunate 
im their teachers. And the teachers in their students, 
A happy hour was spent with them, in ‘tea and talk’; 
and I came away delighted with what I had scen of these 
young ministers-to-be of the Oburch in South India, 
Truly the Indian Church has not stood still, if these men 
are to be taken as typical of the ministry, They are not, 
of ‘course, typical yet, but they are the advance-guard 
of what will one day be a great army of ministers, earnest 
and able, well fitted by training to stand before all India 
as Defenders of the Faith, 


That India needs such men—able in defence and bold 
in attack—-was made very plain on the last afternoon 
of our stay. Our good host and hostess motored us ont 
away beyond the old city, past the crumbling walls, past 
the prison cell beside an entrance gate where Sir David 
Baird was chained to another unfortunate for many 
weary months by order of ‘Tippu Sultan, and out into 
the open country to the famous Bull Templo, one of 
the holy places of Bangalore, There, within a dark and 
vast tomple, a huge boulder had been carved into the 
shape of a gigantic bull—which on great feast-days 
thousands come to worship and adore, Verily India 
needs her Ohristian theologians, 

But one may not live always in a garden, even though 
it be tho ‘ Garden of India,’ and on the evening of 8th 
February our kind host saw us off on a twenty hours’ 
journey by train to Secunderabad. 


It, 


SEOUNDERABAD is noted for two things—its largo 
military garrison, and its close proximity to Hyderabad 
city—the capital of the leading Mohammedan state in 
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India, So far ag tho Scots chapluinay is concerned, its 
visible progpority dopends tia some extent ox the presences 
of a Soottish rogimont in tho station; but oven when 
there ig none tho small but vory loyal ‘ civil’ congrega- 
tion holds steadily on. Possessing, however, a garrison 
which is the largest in India after Rawal Pindi, Sooundora- 
bad is fairly sure of the rcourring prosonco of the Scottish 
soldior, and at the time af our visii preparations wore" 
busily progressing for the arrival of tho ‘ Royal Sects,’ 
My Pitoaim, Till, the chaplain, is a» man of gronb vigow, 
and with Mrs Hill, whose spirit is oqually dovoted, and 
backed by an onthusiastio congregation, ho was making 
things ‘hum,’ fo supply the Ohureh with electric Lang 
and lights a bazaar was hold ono afternoon during our 
atay, and with complete succass, Anothor alternoon a 
special gathering was arranged for tho advanco party 
of the Royal Soots, 140 in numbor, who had fust amived ; 
and in his own broozy way Mr TL ab once captured the 
soldiers. To mo it fell to give three greotinga to the 
company, all of which were warmly received, Ono was 
a greoting of gracious remombrance and good wishes, 
with which at Balmoral, in tho provious Sepbomber, I 
had beon entrusied by the Oolonel-in-Ohiet of the Royal 
Scots, H.R.H. Princess Mary. I6 was an honour to 
deliver it, and to the ofcors and mon it wag a Joy to 
hear it, Thon came a word of gootlwill from tho Church 
at home, also gladly welcomed; and lastly, I took tt 
upon me to groot tho lads in the namo of the Citizens of 
Ddinburgh, This was twnultuously recotved, for most 
of tho lads wore from ldinburgh, and this was a word 
from home t : 
On Sunday wo had a fine parade gorvico in tho Garrison 
Ohurch at Lumulghorry, three miles from Sooundorabad, 
where the quartors of the Muropean regiments are; and 
jn the evening in ‘St Androw’s’ the civil congregation 
met, It is @ charming church, too small for a parade 


‘ 
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service, but very suitable for the Scots congregation 
likely to be gathered in Seounderabad. Nowhere- 
was a truer welcomo given to the Church’s messenger 
than here. They are a warm-hearted flock, and when 
the Scottish lads from the regiment begin to find their 
way hero on Sunday evenings they will be made right 
welcome. 

During our stay, in the midst of all the bustle, Mr 
Atl found time to take us into Hyderabad Olty, which 
used to be one of the most intensely ‘Indian’ of all 
the cities of the Hast. It is so in a large degree still, but 
not as if used to be. Formerly one visited it on the back 
of a stately clephant; but now the elephants have gone, 
and the visit is done in a motor-car! More comfortable, 
but not so picturesque. So too we found it with the 
changed aspect of one whole section of the city. When 
last I had acen this part it was a wide extont of squalid 
close-packed streets and lanes and very humble houses 
—picturesque may be, but not wholesome. Now all 
was changed. Some years ago there came a mighty 
flood, and washed this portion quite away, with the 
loss of thousands of lives, Now a new view met the eye 
—o woll-built woll-planned area, still with many streets 
and lanes, but such as now furnish models for other 
Eastorn cities, So the once unchanging Bast moves on. 
In tho higher grades of life it also moves. Formerly 
th$ Hyderabad Nawabs had truly fino houses ; but now, 
as one motored along the countryside, the fine houses 
scomed to have multiplied twentyfold; Indian aristo- 
orats and plutocrats flashed past in their cars every 
few minutos, and what with the spacious well-kept 
roads, the beautiful gardens, and the air of prosperity all 
around, the impression left by Hyderabad was that of 
fn aiby and a people who are emphatically on the move, 

Our base of operations during this visit was a charm- 
ing one, It was the Hyderabad Rosidency, which lies 
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half - way. ‘potweon the two. clilea; and thora Colonel 
and Mra. Knox wore our oxecodingly kind hosts. Leb me 
tell hore ‘a little idyll of Old India, of which the traces 
Abi vomainin tho Residency, On the wall of the drawings 
room hangs a painting of two beautiful children: of ‘tho. 
olden “timo, Chey wero the son and daughter of a: 
Resident who lived here towards tho closo of tho. cigh- . 
teonth century, Ono day there fled to the Tvesideney ’ 
for protection a beautiful young Mohammedan. prinadgs, 
and from tho gallant Rosident—a Scot, Kirkpatrlek by 
“natne—gshe got it, and more also. Resident and Princess 
fell in love and woro married, and ‘lived. happily ever 
after,’ Ati loast, so long as they lived. thelr happiness 
was unbroken, But tho lady clung to the clofsiral: lite 
to which she had beon accustomed, and behind the 
Residency hor devoted husband got a beautili garden: 
laid out, with greon sward, rich flowor-hods, and graceful 
trees, « All round was built a protecting wall, and hore 
‘hig lady loved to.come.in the cool evenings that snececd 
the hot days. Hero the two children: whose picture wo ~ 
sow romped and playod boside her, and hore the Resident: ° 
sought a quiet refuge from the many cares of-ofes, To 
pleasure his wifo w little more, and perhaps. the ehildron 
too, 2 model of tho Residency building was constroted 
somo eight foot high, and way placed within the. gerdon, 
whore it. still stands. ‘ Zhe Bogum’s Garden’ this little 
retreat of oldon timo ts eulled, “Hove one afternoon? of 
our: slay, toa.was gorved. for: our enjoyment, and: in 
this dainty-2don ono waa carved away back to the old, 
old India which will nover mora return, Ti-had its fault, 
but. it had its virtues too ; and one of these, :boyond all 
question, was ‘an intimate understanding by Waat: and 
Westi. of cach other's thoughts: and ways and neoda, 
compelled indeod by: olroumatance, but.all the same 46 
Wag An: hentai auch ag now. jg very hard. to. 
readh, ; ‘ ; 
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But once again we had to be up and away, to see a 
little move of the New India, and the contribution to its 
welfare which the Christian Church is making, On 
Monday morning, 18th February, our host and hostess 
gave us a very kind ‘send-off’; at the station Mr and 
Mrs Hill did likewise; and at a suburban halt we got 
a third warm good-byo from Mr and Mrs Jamieson, 
he @ aon of the manso of Portobello, and a grandson of 
the’ famous Dr Bryce of Calcutta. So do Anglo-Indian 
families hold to India from generation to generation; 
or must ib now be written, ‘so did they hold’ 4 


OHAPTER XXVII. 
POONA—IN THN LAND OF THE MARATHAS, 


Bur who are the Marathas? They are the people who 
stand out in India’s stormy story as the best fighters 
whom Hinduism has produced, In the old days of Moghul 
supremacy tho Marathas, under their able but unscrupu- 
lous chiof, Sivaji, wero the only Hindus who bade the 
‘Groat Moghul’ succcssful deflance, Later they were 
our own tough opponents; and though a century of the 
Paw Britannica hos kopt their fighting instincts under 
control, the instincts still wbido. So too does the memory 
of tho days when they formed an independent Hindu 
kingdom, free to harry and. to ravage ihe surrounding 
Stated. Lhe namo of Sivaji is still a power; and there 
is ttle doubt that, should the day ever come when the 
moderating influence of Britain is withdrawn from India, 
in the Indian Armageddon that would onsue the Marathas 
would bo in the very thick of the fight, Thoy are a 
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atyong people, and able as well us strong. Lo make thon 
strong for the right, through tho Influence of tho Tord 
Jesus Ohrist, is the aim of the Missions that ave at work 


in Poona. 


It was three o’clock in the morning when our train 
reached Poona Station. A most wa-Ohristian how at 
which to arrive, bub we got an entirely Ohristian welcome . 
from Mr MacKoggelo, our ono and only ordained mis- 
sionary in this fleld. Mrs Macltoggio vopented it half an 
hour later whon we reached their house; and a few 
hours’ further rest ftted us, when the morning yxenlly 
camo, to face the big cumpaign that had eon planned, 
Though ono of tho amallor of our ‘Men’s Missions,’ 
Poona is one of tho largost of our ‘ Women’s Missions * ; 
and, as will be soon, the intimate rolations obtaining with 
tho Missions of the United Free Ohurch hore add tio the 
interest and the importance of the eld. Who six days 
of our stay wore utilised to the fullest, T’ourtcen hours 
daily was the usual work allowance; so in writing of 
Poona, moro oven than of most places, is it necessary 
to classify the things seen. 


is 


The work of ow: Womnn’s MISSION is vory varied, and 
it would bo diMoult to say which part ta of tho mont 
importance, All paris are good, bu& none is superior 
in value to tho St Margaret's Wospital for Women and 
Ohildven, whore Dy Rose Greonileld und Dy Ara Rankine 
ave in charge, alded by a stall of caprble Indian nurses. 
It was in 1892 that under Dy Lotlico Bernard, the do- 
voted founder of tho modical work, this hospital was 
opened; and from tho vory start it bas beon oppressed 
with its own success, Situated aa tt is right in the middlo 
of the native city, it is easily acccsatble by patients, 
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and the loving care and far-famed efficiency of which 
the hospital is the centre make it comparable to tho 
Bethesda Pool, in the number of those who throng to 
get entrance that thoy may be healed. 
On the morning of our visit, first camo a short service 
with the nurses in the ‘ quiet room,’ where with daily 
reyor the stall regularly begin their work; thence to 
the two large central wards, where a brief service was 
held for tho patients, As a rule these wards are ‘ Pur- 
dah,’ but I was thought a ‘safe’ man, so was admitted, 
and the patients did not object. Here Dr Greenfield 
interpreted, and the ‘ congregation’ was most orderly. 
But what a congregation! Tho wards were crowded 
and overcrowded, beds were where passages ought to 
be, and in these passages little convalescents tumbled 
over each other in their cagerness to seo if not to hear. 
Everywhere were evident the loving care of the doctors 
and tho confidence of the patients. Itis verily a Bethesda, 
and the doctors, with all their skill, do not disdain to let 
Nature work a cure unaided when she can do so. Tho 
bell rang for us to go upstairs to the doctors’ quarters 
for breakfast. “ Wait a minute,” said Dr Greenfield ; 
“you must seo our baby fed!” So wo waited. Into 
the ward was Jed a goat. A nurse came forward carrying 
a tiny Indian baby, whom she held up to suck milk 
from the goat, which was done with much avidity ! 
Li Was an amazing sight, surely a new idea in baby- 
feoding. Dr Greonileld oxplained that great diMeulty 
had beon found in rearing ‘ bottle babies ’ whose mothers 
had died. She had heard of this ‘ goat-mother’ plan 
ng being followed in somo villages, and irled it hore with 
a very ailing liltle one, and with complete success. Now 
the plon is being used by her with many diffionlt cases, 
and usually remarkably successfully. Thero is certainly 
no possible adulteration of the milk. Nature’s method 
of imbibing is closely followed. The ministering goat 
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the whole Poona arce. We looked, and hastened on to 
quite another shrine, Seon the axpeot changed, and 
wo wore driving through a bare undulating district, 
which grow increasingly ploburesque us wo neared the 
region of the hills, AG tho entrance to this region Hes 
Paud, It is a small village, with a Govermnent hospital, 
and othor modest oMeial buildings on the level of the 
road, On a little highor ground is tho best sight of all 
—tho chaste Hibtle church with ita belfry, built by Misa 
Harvey in memory of her sister, Tho whole scence xe- 
minded ono of a Wighland moor at home, with Low trees, 
a wido oxpange of brown sun-dried grass, tho onciveling 
hills, and tho kirk, Alas! tho kivk hore is still Lor the 
few rather than for the many, for tho people aro not 
easy to move. Still they move; and with w little con- 
gregation of women (mostly) and tho boys and girls 
of the little school, we had a cheering service that day. 

Tt was Miss Marvey’s last wool. in Daud, though ono 
hopes only for the prosent. Lor lilo has been ono of 
great devotodness—tho solitary Muropen in this remote 
glon, witnessing and working for Obrisé through moro 
than a score of yoars, Ono knows that the witnoss and 
tho work will not go wurewarded. 

The Mon’s Mission of our Church in Poona is of very 
rocont dato, and so fev ax tho presence of an ordnined 
missionary gocs, if has boon very intormitlont, [ts 
first incoption was due to the desire of the Worhen’s 
Mission 10 806 some work for boys and mon carried on 
in this flold by their own Ohurch, which would also 
give thom the strength of an ordained collongue’s pres- 
enco, And ab presont this lattior is still an important 
considorntion, Bub Mr MackKeggio, who has recently 
gone Lo Poone with rich experience gained in the Panjab, 
sees 2 wido fleld open before him in which ag yot the 
labourers have been few. Poonn has its ‘ depressed 
classes’ us woll ad tho Panjab, and these have been 
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largely untouched by Missions. In a small humble 
village just outside Poona we saw a little primary school 
where some seventy children of this class were being 
taught. It was a most heartening sight. The master 
was aimply an incarnation of enthusiasm, and the way 
in which he had managed to inspire these lowly lads 
and lasses with his own keonness was marvellous. No 
high-caste school could have done better than the 
children did that day, One did not marvel that the 
missionary seos great possibilities once he has mastered 
the language, and with his Indian catechists and teachers 
worka out towards Paud, And in Poona itself, apart 
from evangelistic developments, there are things waiting 
to be done for Christian boys ; but for this, co-operation 
with others is a necessity. In a meeting of our Mission 
Council held one afternoon all these and other possi- 
bilities were disoussed, and one hopes that the dis- 
cussion may prove fie have been helpful. 


Ii, 


Poona has long beon the centre of a vigorous and well- 
atafled Mission of the Untied Free Ohwrsh of Scotland. 
Ati tho presont time tho Mission’s most widely-known 
reprosontative is Dx MacNicol, whoso mastery of Indian 
myslicism is exceptional, and whose practical kindness 
romaing a very pleasant momory of these Poona days. 
Ono forenoon, under his guidance, T was enabled to see 
four of the Mission’s leading activities. One was the 
oldeat Girly’ School of the Scottish Missions. It dated 
from 1834—the year before the Poona Mission was 
transferred by the Scottish Missionary Society to the 
Ohurch of Seotlind, Nino years later the school, with 
all the rest of the Poona Mission work, became the care 
of the Free Ohurch of Scotland; and now, at the ad- 
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tions are going on with other missionary societies aa to 
the possibility ol ostablishing a good Iligh School for 
girls, 10 be the co-operative work of all the Missions. 
This will probably soon develop. 

Most visible of all the ovidoncos of the Union spirit 
is the churoh itself, in which the Ohristians of both 
Missions mect for worship. A libtle while ago each 
Mission had its own church and congregation ; now thoy 
have united, and Nana’s Poth Ohuroh is tho contral 
sanotuary. It is a spacious building, holding woll ovor 
400 people, and on the Sunday afternoon of our visit 
it was crowded, Tho girls from both Boarding Schools 
were there, all the missionaries and toachors, and a host 
of the regular membors of the congregation. Myr Desh- 
pande, the minister, a devoicd and ablo man, took the 
service, and then interpreted for me whon I proached, 
Tho chureh is entirely self-supporting, and contributes 
a substantial sum to the evangolistic Christian work of 
Poona. Deolosiastically it is a congregation of the local 
Presbytery of the Presbytorian Ohuroh in India, 

The Kirk-session was an interesting body of mon, 
and Dr MacNicol kindly invited us to moot them ono 
afternoon in his house, Several of them spoko their 
welcome to tho visitors; Mr Deshpande mado frank 
acknowledgmont of tho debt the Indian Ohurch owed. to 
the Churches of tho West ; and Mr Savarkar paid inter. 
esting and warmly appreciative tributes to friond§ of 
long ago, the Misses Bornard and Dr Wann, A very 
ne typo of cldor is Mr Savarkar, an Indian gentleman 
who has served long in tho upper grades of the Wduoa- 
tional Service, drawing a salary of about £1000 a year, 
and now has retired, and comes 40 offer valuable honorary 
service to the Christian Ohurch, 

The Advisory Council itaolf held a meoting during our 
stay, at which ono learned a good donl about mon and 
things. Dighteen members were present, tho misston- 
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axies of both Ohurches, and two Indian members, Mr 
Savarkar and Mr Bhaskaro, a keen and capable young 
Indian missionary of the United Free Church. Of most 
importance was an exposition by Dr MacNicol of the 
position that had been adopted by the United Free 
Church Mission with regard to tho Devolution of part 
of the Mission’s work to the care of the Indian Presby- 
‘tory. It was the same question which had been disenssed, 
by’ the Synod at Arkonam, and the decision as to the 
work to be transferred was the same also, All the 
elementary schools and the district ovangelistic work 
had already been handed over to the care of the Pres- 
bytery’s Committee; and, said Dr MacNicol, ‘I am now 
a worker under the Indian Presbytery,’ One difference 
there was from the South Indian arrangement, There 
was no ‘Committee of Reference’ here with a power 
of veto, The transfer of responsibility and the control 
of the funds by the Presbytery was here absolute, Of 
these, one-twenticth comes from the Indian Ohurch, 
and nineieen-twentielhs from the Mission, One felt 
the greatness of the trust the Mission was showmg, 
and also the greatness of the call to the Indian Ohurch 
to justify tho trust. Dr MacNicol was certain, that it 
would; and no man knows the Indian Church better 
than he, 

So far as the Church of Scotland Mission was con- 
cetnad, the question hardly arose. Women’s work ig 
wholly outwith the Presbytery’s care, and ou men’s 
work requires time to develop undor Mr MacKoggioe 
before devolution oan be talked of. 

Many othor things wore discussed that afternoon, all 
of value; but best of all was the clear ovidenco the 
mooting gavo of tho strong unity of heart and purpose 
which animated overy membor. 


In Poona, as in most large Indian cities where many 
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yogiment to the Ohurch of. Scotland for tho mogsago of 
“pflectionate. regard which had hoon given, “ Believe 
me,” he said, wo all valuo it vory highly.” 
Taxzlior in the week ono had met the regiment in 
, another way~-ab dinnor at the OMlcors’ Moss. A more 
courteous or a more kindly band of oMcers, from Colonel 
to the youngest suballem, the British Army cannot 
hold. Among thom one was glad to meet young Cloment.* 
- Hetherwick, a-son of ow own Dr Lotherwick of Blan- 
tyre. Here again wo had tho pipers, and they gave us 
music thet touched ono quite differently, but quite as 
strongly. “Is thero any funo you would specially 
like? ” asked the Colonel, alter wo had had a porfoct 
foast of pipe music. “Yes,” I replied—" ‘ Monymusk,’ 
the tune that immortalisos my own Desutiful birth- 
place.” So we had ‘Monymusk’ played to porfection ; 
and then the Colonel, who himsolf hails from Dongide, 
gave another order, and as one hoard 'O gin I wore 
whaur Gadie ring, at the back o’ Benachio,’ tho hills of 
home rose up in vision, cloar aud bountiful og of old, 
and more alluring than ovor, : 
With tho congregation of the Iixk wo had also a yory 
pleasant social contact, ab an ‘At Home’ very Idindly 
given by Mr and Mrs M‘Caul ono afternoon, Some 
sevonty guosts wove there, including w» munber of the 
Scottish sargoants and their wives, Among those progent 
was ono old Wuroponn rosidont. of ninety-two yourd of 
ago. Thirty years previously ho had bolonged to my 
congregation in Bangalore, and hore he was, hale, 
hoarty, and joyous ag over. “ Woll, young man,” I said, 
after wo had had a long talk, “good-bye, and God 
bless you.” “ Good-byo, my. boy,” was hig reply, “ and 
God be with youl” Is waa vyory cheering to bo. so 
addressed. To ninoty-two ono ty still a ‘boy’ at alxty, 


One whole day while. at Poona was given to a duty 
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that had just as much to do with Poona, and no more, 
aa ib had with every other station in India where Scots 
chaplaincy work is done, This was to attend and take 
part in the annual Oonference of the Presidency Senior 
Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. Over the chap- 
laings in each of tho three Presidencies is the Presidency 
Senior Chaplain, and once every year the three meet to 
“take counsel with each other concerning the general 
intoresis and desirable developments of the work in 
India. This year the place of meeting was Poona, 
and the time chosen was that of my visit. So we had 
Mr Drummond Gordon from Bengal, Mr M‘Neill from 
Madras, and Mr Nelson from Bombay. Important 
questions connected with the chaplaincy work, and 
with the service in general, were discussed, for these 
are days of change and development in every Indian 
sorvice. Resolutions were arrived at of unusual moment, 
which I was doputed to lay before the Government 
authorities at Delhi, and later before the Ohurch at the 
Goneral Assembly in Bdinburgh. Of theso I do not 
write here, but the Conference was one of much moment, 


So the busy Poona days passed, reaching their ond on 
the Sunday evening, Noxt morming, 20th February, 
at 7 o’clook, iho ladics of tho Mission and our very good 
host, Mz MaolCoggio, wore all at the station to wish us 
‘ g8od-byo, ond with Mr Gordon as travelling com- 
panion we were off to Bombay on the last lap of our 
journey. Yot for mo nob quitio tho last. At Bombay I 
loft my Lollow-pilgrim in tho kind hands of Mr and Mrs 
Nolson, and that night started with My Gordon on a 
thirty-six hours’ journey to Delhi to see the great ones 
there, They were all oxcecding courteous. To mest 
tho Viceroy at luncheon, to havo a private interview 
with the Gommandor-in-Ohiof, and to talk over with 
their lending advisers the points connected with our 
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divisions are simply pushed into a cornor, and tho two 
irks are as one, On Sunday evening this was visualised 
in a way that will long be remombored. ‘The United 
Free Church, by tho unanimous decision of tho Session, 
closed its doors. Minister, Session, and Oongrogation 
all journeyed to St Androw’s Kirk, and thore together 
we worshipped God as ono Scottish family. Tvery- 
thing had beon woll planned by Mr Nolson—most caret 
ful and reliable of chaplains—and by Mr Gray, ‘the 
much-esieemed minister of the sister Church, Wight 
ministers wore presont in their robes, three of our own 
Ohurch, Mr Nelson, Mr Lee, and myself; and five from 
the United Free Ohurch, My Gray, and four missionaries, 
Mr Gray, Mr Lee, and Mr Nelson conducted the ser- 
vico, and to me the happy duty fell of preaching and 
of giving to this splondid Scottish congregation the 
warm greotings from home, Tho church was packed, 
tho singing was glorious, and when at tho close wo 
sang together, ‘Pray that Jerusalom may have peace 
and felicity,’ ono felt that a Pisgah view had beon 
granted to us all, of what will be scen in Bombay ovory 
Sunday not many years hence. The congrogationa aro 
ripe for union, When the olders mot in tho Session 
House before service it was as ono body, and at the 
close it was tho same. Tho welcomo givon to the mes- 
songer from homo was of like heartiness from all. From 
that opening day of ow Bombay weok I felt thf I 
was already a minister of the larger Church of Scotland 
that is coming ; and whon from tho Unitod Freo Ohurch 
missionaries caine a warm invitation to visit thoir work, 
it was as warmly accepted as a thing that simply ought 
to be, 


IL 


It is a big Mission which tho United Free Church 
hag in Bombay; and the Wilson Qollego, which I saw 
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first of all the Mission developments, is a big enter- 
prise, Not so big as the Calcutta and Madras Colleges, 
but these aro ‘company’ undertakings, while here the 
United Free Church is sole partner. This is the scene 
of Dr Mackichan’s long and honourable career. Some 
of his students ave still here, and when Mr Mackenzie, 
his successor in the principalship, took me round the 
*olasses, I found that to say I was a friond of Dr Mackichan 
at ‘once released the willing smiles, But ho is happy in 
hig suecessor——who is able and wise; as any man who 
comes from Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, is expecticd to 
be. So at least I may be pardoned for belicving—whose 
father was the ‘Maker of Gordon's,’ Wight missionary 
professors form the Buropean staff, and there are many 
Indian assistants and lecturers. In the college are 550 
students, and one was impressed with the strong virile 
look of these Maratha youths. Man for man, they would 
be much moro than a match for tho students of Bengal 
or Madras in any physical contest; and for general grit 
I should bo inclined to back them too. 

The Wilson High School, which I aaw another day, 
with its 600 boys, was also a busy place; but one found 
hore, as in not a fow other cities, that the changing tomper 
of Young India, as well as the increasing cost of educa- 
tion, is forcing into prominonce schemes of co-operation 
between Missions, whereby in Schools the Christian ele- 
moht, both in staff and pupils, may be sirengthencd, 
without inowring a nancial loss boyond the power of 
tho ¢o-oporating Missions to meet. In Bombay especially 
ib was not surprising to hear such things discussed, 
seaing that the year bofore there had been a temporary 
revolt against tho Christian teaching in Mission Schools. 
It was soon ended, but the bad taste remains, and ono 
consequence may well be a dovelopment of school co- 
operation by several Missions. 

The High Schaot and Boarding School for Girla, situated. 
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in the contro of what is x fino oxtensive Mission 
sctilemont, was o treat to visit, Nighty girls aro odu- 
cated here-~forty Ohristians and forty Hindus,—an 
experiment which Miss Suthorland, tha able prineipal, 
says works well. I was fortunate onough to see 1 dis. 
play of Swodish-club oxercises by ten of the sonior 
pupils, girls of fifteen or sixieon yours of age; and for 
grace, precision, and supplonoss of movement theso® 
Maratha maidens eclipsed anything I had soon Noir 
sisters do in othor parts of India, Again ono fell, aa in 
going round the Wilson College, thal the Marathas have 
something in them that many Iindu peoples lack. These 
young women had charactor and self-reliance stamped 
upon their faces, and yet no trace of unmaldenly for. 
warduess, Tater in the day we met a nunbor of the 
lending Indian Ohristians al an ‘At Tomo ’ in the Wilson 
College, and had many inlorosting talks, Once again 
one ‘gonsed’ the stamina of tho Maratha race. It may 
well be that with this inheritance of backbone, the 
Maratha Ohurch of Western India will givo a lead in 
many things to India’s olhor Churches, in provinces 
where men aro, if perhaps more amiable, yeb nob go 
strong and virilo. 


IIL. 


For half a century and more the two Scots congrega- 
tions have combined to foster the oducation of Gho 
Scoblish portion of the domicilod Muropoan communiby ; 
and to-day three schools for this purpose are ab worl 
in Bombay-~tho Bombay Seothish Orphanage, and 
two Day-Schools undor the Bombay Seottish Wdneation 
Society. 

Tho Scottish Orphanage wo saw on tho Sunday morn- 
ing, “ You aro down for the Orphanage in tho morning,” 
had boon Mr Nolson’s warning on Saturday night; and 
by 8.15 a.m. wo wore off with him in hig motor to Mahim, 
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nine miles along the coast, where the Orphanago fronts 
the sea. - Once elear of the great city the road gets rathor 
like the palm-fringed roads of Colombo, and the Orphan- 
age looks out on a charming soa-Keapo,  Itis a good build- 
ing, and: the fifty boys and girls who are here are very 
woll cared for, Mr Ripley, who worked for a while. at 
Kalimpong, knows his business, and the children have 
{real home, Hvery Sunday morning they have a service 
for themselves in the hall, conducted alternately by the 
chaplain of St Andrew’s and the United Free Church 
minister. That morning I took the chaplain’s duty, 
and very: pleasant it was. Even more so was a talk with 
the boys and girls afterwards. They area good set,.of 
young people, socially much higher than the Kalimpong 
children, and they do well when school-days are ended 
and they go out to face the world. The Orphanage was 
a favourite child of the still-remombered chaplain, Dr 
Duncan Macpherson, whose portrait hangs. upon the 
wall; and to this day it is a pet child of both the Scottish 
congregations. 

The Day-Schools offor a more difficult problem, They 
are the care of the Scottish Hducation: Sootey, on whose 
Oommitteo of Management the two Ohurohes are equally 
represented, and in the past have done fine work. Both 
are good schools still. The John Connor School, with 
150 boys and girls, undor the management of Mr Wilkin-; 
son? a born toachor and an onthuslast for education, - 
was a delight to visit, and so too with the Byoulla 
School, under Mr ‘Ross, with its smaller attendance: of 
eighty pupils. But the times are hard, and the pressure 
from inoreased costs, aided compotition outside, and 
the ubiquitous Roman Catholic schools,—~forces. which 
killed the Scots School in Bangalore,—aro telling adversely 
in Bombay also, . Sirong and steady aid from the Scottish 
Churohes at home, such as is given for tho groat mis- 
sionary colleges, would long ago have saved tho sitna- 

i > ; 
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tion, but that hag never come, Anglican schools ara 
also feoling the pressure; and all are not a liltle anxious 
as to the attitude to Duropean education of the new 
Indian authorities. So now a combination of Anglican 
and Scottish schools was being talked of, and had 
almost reached a conclusion when we were there. One 
grieved to think that tho old Scots schools should lose 
their identity in a new ‘combine’; but ib seoms the 
only course at the present moment. Tho whole question, 
however, calls loudly for the attontion of the Churches 
at home, and the Scots in India ask with pathetic 
urgency that tho attention should bo given without delay. 
These children of our own blood, of parentage as honour- 
able as any obild’s at home, and of people deserving 
and respectable, cannot be loft alone until thoy become 
objects of charity. They must be helped now to con- 
tinue to hold the honourable place which by inheritance 
and right is theirs in British Tndia. 

The day boforo we sailed there was hold the annual 
Prize Distribution of these two day-schools, and one 
had only to look at the childron and their parents and 
friends to feel how very, very strong is their claim upon 
us. They are bono of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 


Iv, 


Of the strength of tho note of Christian unity in 
Bombay we had many ovidonces besides thoxo already 
niontioned. Two meetings in particular must be xocorded, 
one private and the other pubHe, one bearing on Seottish 
Ohureh union, the other witnossing to the unity of fecling 
pervading a much wider circle. 

The privalo mecting was one that is surely rarely 
paralleled in Scotland, though it showld have many 
parallels there at no distant date, On the ovening of 
1st March tho Kirk-sessions of both the Scottish Churches 
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met in the vestry of St Andrew's to discuss—what ? 
Low these two congregations can become one, without waiting 
for tho larger union of the parent Ohurohes in Scotland. 
But for the links that connect them with home ecclesi- 
astical organisations, and the constitutional difficulties 
that in consequence oxist, these two congregations of 
true Scottish folk would be one to-morrow. That this 
vould bo a great gain for Scottish Christianity in Bombay 
is ifianifes) to everybody. Neither Church is adequate 
by itself, but united, and with a new building ina suit. 
able site in its architcelure worthy of the Scottish 
Kirk, Scottish Presbyterianism would be a force in Bom- 
bay greater than it has been for many a day. So keen 
is the desire for union that sites for the new church were 
being disoussed, and other practical matters considered, 
It was good to talk things over together. The consti- 
iutional difficulties in the way of rapid action are just 
about as great as those which would face a similar pro- 
posal in any Scottish parish at the present hour. In 
India one of the greatest of the difficulties may, however, 
bo soon removed, should changes take place that some 
expeot in the relations of the chaplaincies to Government, 
But whother thus or otherwise, the Scots in Bombay 
want union; and I wags deputed to bring thelr desire 
before the parent Churches in the Motherland—which it 
will bo an uncommon pleasure to do. 
, 


The more public meeting was of a difforent kind, and 
was meoant to serve a different purpose. To say ‘ Mail’ 
and ‘Tarewoll’ to the Commissioner of the Church of 
Scotland and his wife, the St Andrew’s congregation 
had arranged a great Reception in one of the largo halls 
of the city. Tho ladies of the church, with Mrs Nolson 
al their head, had taken the matter in hand, and with 
magnificent results, The hall was beautiful with decora- 
tions. Sailors from Commander Lang’s ship, which was 
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then in poré, gent thoir willing holp in making the walls 
gay with bunting, and tho creature comforts of tea 
and ‘adjunots ’ woro all that- the most fastidious could 
desire, 

Over 200 guests were prosent, including roprosenta- 
tives of all the Oburches, and of many sidos of Muropoan 
lite, The Bishop of Bombay and his wifo were there ; 
the Archdeacon; tho Ohiof-Justice, Sir Georgo Macleod? 
and Lady Macleod; the ministers of tho Wesloyan, 
tho Baptist, and other Churches; and, of course, our 
brethren from the United Free Ohurch and Mission. 
It was easily tho most representative gathering of the 
Buropean community we had met in India, and gave 
the best evidence on a large scale that we had yot seon, 
of the true friendliness that porvades the Oburches, 
First came tea, then a brief concert, and thoroafter the 
inevitable but necessary, and here very fitting, speeches. 
Mr Nelson, in the namo of the kirk and the many friends 
of the kirk, spoke a warm welcome to the two Scottish 
pilgrims, whose Indian tour was finishing, and to his 
over-generous words I had to reply. To express thanks 
was easy. Jt was both a pleasure and a privilege, Bub 
more was needed on an occasion like this. At the Poona 
Missionary Conference, with its sevonty missionaries, 
one had in effect said farowoll to the gonoral missionary 
body, To-day was practically a ‘Iarewoll’ to our 
British countrymen in India; and I gladly embrdted 
the opportunity to express the warmost appreciation of 
their high courage and calm atcadfasiness in vory afm- 
cult times. All through the toux this had been inorens- 
ingly impressed upon me, Compared with the Huropeans 
in India in my own old Indian days, those who are there 
to-day have a difficult life to live, So far as the material 
comforts of life are concerned they are more richly 
supplied than we wore, It is now the day of the motor- 
car, thoe lectric light, and the electric fan—very superior 
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to the days of ‘ one-horse shay,’ the punkeh coolic, and 
the kerogeno oil-lamps. But they have not now the 
kindly environment that we had, and Iifo is much less 
‘spacious,’ Yet, just as the result of this, there is a 
flote of carncsiness in living the life, more widely spread 
than it used to be, India is challenging the European 
ta_be his best and do his best; and the challenge is 
being mot. Nowhere is this truer than with those in 
whose hands lie the higher responsibilities, The day of 
the ‘ little tin gods,’ who sported in Simla, Ootacamund, 
Darjecling and elsewhere, while workers sweated un- 
considered in the plains, is quite gone. Indeed, it never 
existed save whore some individuals were concemed. 
But now it is a thing inconceivable, The ‘ gods * who are 
still there are not gods but men: they are not ‘tin’ 
but ‘ steel,’ and sometimes ‘gold’; they are not ‘little,’ 
but for the most part ‘ big,’ alike in their conception of 
their duty and their endeavour 1o perform it, Some- 
times the restraining hand of home has made them do 
things, or leave things undone, at which the world has 
wondered; but of the men themselves, take them ail 
in all, it is simple justice to say that the type ig that 
which Britain expects to find in hor Indian sons—men 
wise and strong, open-cyéd to the changes which a 
changing India requires, and very willing to make the 
necossary adaptations, but mindful always of India’s 
vadtness and of the right of every section of her people 
to the protection and tho fostering care of the Power 
that is suprome, 

Bven so has one found it to be with the groat majority 
of tho Duropean community. Some there are no doubt 
who fall below the common standard as to how the 
Buropean should ‘play the game’; but by mont it is 
woll and fairly played. Thore is a frank acknowledg- 
mont of ithe Indian's right to ocoupy an ever greater 
placo in the developing of India, and a real desire to 
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clasp his hand in friendship; but there is also a congoloua- 
ness of the Buropean’s own right to a continued place 
in that astern land whore Providence has ordered thit 
Enst and West shall live togother, for cach othor'’s and 
the world’s good, 

Some of these thoughts I tried Lo oxpross that alter. 
noon in Bombay, and they found ready approval amprg 
that fino audience of our follow-counirymen, Well may 
Britain be proud of her song and daughtors in India 
to-day. Thoy aro facing tho now situation aa sho would 
wish them to do—with head held high, with oyo cloar 
and fearless, with heart in wigo sympathy with India’y 
needs, and with will resolute to ‘trust in God and do 


the right.’ 


So the Bombay week drow towards a close. Of tho 
hospitalitios received every day and ovory evening I 
dave not bogin to spoak. They began at tho homo of 
owr good frionds Mr and Mrs Nolson, and they extonded 
in evory direction—ihrough the homes of United Free 
Church missionarios, Scottish merchants, and Govern- 
ment officials, Had it been possible to kill us with kind. 
ness, we had never left Bombay alive. Bombay tho 
Bountiful {6 will over be to ug. 

But Saturday, 4th March, the dato for ow steamers 
departs, came, and the ‘good-byes’ had to bo said. 
Down to the Batlard Pior wo wont, accompanied by My 
and Mrs Nelson, Mv Leo, and Mr Mavkonzio (iho chap. 
lain from Agra, then on his way to Madvas). With mdny 
regrets at parting, but with happy anticipations of 
meoting In Scotland, tho last farewells wore said, and 
wo passed up the ladder-way on tio tho deck of the good 
ship Jlalwa that was to bear us home, There one mora 
‘good-bye’ awaited ts, for Commander Lang, brave 
sailor son of Stirling mango, had got on board as no 
common landsman could, and wilh his ag India’s last 
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farewell wo sailed away. Heartening messages wero 
waiting us on board, from missionaries and chaplains 
from the Panjab, Calouttn, and Bangalore, all saying 
kind things and wishing us a prosperous voyage. Ag 
the distance from the shore grew steadily greater, we 
yealisod that the Indian Pilgrimago had indeed ended, 
eeyd amid the many thoughts and emotions that surged 


“within us one was dominant—profound gratilude to 


God for having given us strength every day, and all 
the days, right through to the very end. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE INDIAN ‘ ATMOSPHERR.’ 


Looxine back on those days of Pilgrimage now ended, 
I ask myself, What struck you most of all while in 
India? The answer comes at once. It wag the changed 
‘atmosphere.’ From the first day at Karachi to the 
last day at Bombay, one was conscious of an environ. 
ment quite unlike that of the India of twonty years 
before, Tho atmosphere—moental, spiritual, social, polt- 


bidit—in which one moved had elements altogether new 


and strange. Yot to deseribe it is not easy, Lor it 
vériod greatly in difforont localities and in different 
communities. Tho Panjab atmosphere was not that of 
Madras; the Calcutta atmosphere was not that of the 
Hastorn Himalayas ; the atmosphere of the High School 
and Oollegos greatly differed from that of the rural 
districts; that whore the Ohuhra lived had almost 
nothing in common with the atmosphere which en- 
voloped the Maratha, Still amid ali the differences there 
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wore two clemonts that, in varying dogres, wero present 

almost everywhere; and when one speaks of the Indian 

atmosphore of to-day, it is these elemonts that are most 

presont to the mind, Thoy are elements that are making 

the work of Ohristian Missions in India exceptionally 
difficult, but at the same time are giving to that work 

an extraordinary imporlance, Thoy aro Racialiam and, 
Nationalism, A brief chapter indicating what these’ 
mean for Indian Missions may fitly close this record‘ of 

an Indian Pilgrimage, 


i 


RAoraLism has India in its grip to-day. This is only 
to say that India is sharing in the outburst of racial 
feeling that since the Great War has swept over tho 
whole Bast like a flood, It had begun before the war, 
and would have developed had there beon no war. But 
its development has been hastened and its force im- 
mensely intensifled by the earth-shaking experiences 
through which the world has passed. Lhe presence of 
a Western to-day in India is, in the oyes of many, an 
offence. Tho innate superiority of the Last is with 
many an axiom. By those who so beliove, the logical 
consequence is held to be the elimination of tho West 
from India, so that the Hast may have opportunity to 
live its own life along its own intrinsically superior 
lines, ‘This is the crecd of Mr Gandhi, who sought %o 
carry it into practice by starving the Westerns into a” 
voluntary evacuation of India, through tho procets 
termed ‘Non-violent: Non-Co-operation,’ Tis followers 
have showed that this method docs not work out just 
as their idealist leader expected, Human nature being 
what It is, the ‘non-violence’ ingredicnt in the pro- 
scription soon dropped out. Violence of an ugly kind 
was frecly and disastrously substituted, and has had to 
be suppressed. But the spirit of Racialism, the antagon- 
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ism of Hast to West, of which Gandhi-ism was only 
one outcome, still abides ; and seeing that the British 
are to India the representatives of the West, on them 
falls the brunt of the racial outbreaks both in word and 
‘deed. Any other Western people occupying our place in 
India to-day would be similarly treated. It is not 
et wo are British that our presence in India is 
objected to by the extromisis: it is because we are 
Westerns. 

What this moans for Missions, carricd on by mission- 
aries from the West, can readily be imagined. The 
people among whom much of their work is done, the 
people of the villages and the lower classes in the towns, 
are those most easily influenced by the political agitator 
or the racial fanatic. Thoy have not the knowledgo 
and the wide outlook that make the crude methods of 
Non-Co-operation impossible to Indians of light and 
leading, and to Indians of the best typo more than 
impossible, even abhorrent. By whispered word, by 
printed tract, by a cheap and widely-circulating ver- 
nacular Press, the anti-Western spirit is fostered ; and 
again and again the missionaries feel its hostile influence. 
“We are getting now in the Panjab,” said to me a 
missionary of long experienco, “a little taste of what 
our missionaries in China have had all along.” 

This is not Nationalism. It is Racialism, Nationalism 
at its bost is a mighty forco Lor good ; Racialism is never 
anything but a power for evil. There is Nationalism at 
veork in India too, powerfully at work in the hearts 
and minds of some of the very best of India’s sons, 
But not, as I road tho situation, in India as a whol, 
India’s national life is only boginning, and how fast and 
how far it will proceed deponds on many things, Most 
of alt does it dopend on a frank recognition by all who 
wish that India may finally become a nation, of tho 
tong way that has to be travelled, and of the many 
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diMoultics that have to be overcome, On this voxod 
but vital quostion it is better, however, to lot sons of 
India speak, and with quoting the weighty words of two 
I content mysolf, 


Flore aro words of an Indian sago, addressed tast year” 


to the Universities of North India, through a most 


thoughtful anonymous book, India’s Destiny, whighsr 


throbs with love of country — . 

“Jndia, lacking discipline, lacking «a national 

soul, with ber hundred divisions and antipathies, 

with her immatwity of mind and purblind en- 

thusiasm, is fast moving to one goal, and ono 

goal only—chaos. . . . Thoro aro only two ways 

of India attaining nationhood: ona is through 

self-discipline, the other through «a blood-bath. 

The groater consciousness can only be born through 

eithor of these two ways—discipline, or the wisdom 
that comes through suffering.” 

To this lot those words of Rabindranath Tagore bo 

added :— 

“When our Nationalists talk about ideals, thoy 
forgot that the basis of Nationalism is wanting, ‘Tho 
vory people who are upholding these ideals are 
themaelves the most conservative in thoir social 
practice, Nationalists say, for examplo: Look at 
Switzerland, whero, in spito of raco differonces, the 
people have solidified into a nation. Yot romom- 
ber that in Switzerland the races can mingle, they 
can intermarry, because thoy aro of tho same blood. 
In India there fs no common birthright, und whop 
we talk of Western nationality, wo forgot that 
nations thero do nob have that physical ropulaion 
for the othors that wo have betwoon dfforent 
castes, Iave wo an instance in the whole world 
where a people who are not allowed to mingle 
their blood, shed their blood for ono another— 
oxcept by coercion, or for moreonary purposos? 
And can we evor hopo that these moral barriers 
against our taco amalgamation will not stand in 
the way of political unity ?” 


+ 
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When two of her own thoughtlul sons can calmly 
write such testimonies, it is very clear that India has 
yet a long way to go before she is a nation, 


rN 
In 


Yet Navionaism is a very real clement in the atmos. 
shore of India to-day, and is at its strongest and purest: 
in many who regretfully admit that as yet India is not 
a nation, Here let me quote a very striking outburst 
of the highest nationalism from tho writer of the first 
of the two former quotations. THe is speaking to the 
young mon of India :— 


“ Be citizens of India first, and then all things 
else. Let your paramount: pride be the pride of 
nationality. You have not only to maintain the 
traditions of old, but also to create and fashion 
new standards of unity, new standards of service, 
a@ new thought, new literature, now ideals. Re- 
member always that you are the descendants of a 
great race, and that you have to fulfil the ultimate 
destiny of that race. I call it a race, because hence- 
forth there shall be to you no castes and tongues, 
but one single race-people of India—the Indian race. 

* Romeomber that if Greece had her Athens, India 
had her Hastinapur; if Dgypt bad her Thebes, 
India had her Kanouj; if Assyria had her Babylon, 
India had her Ayodia ; if Persia had her Porsepolis, 
India hor Kasi; if Coosar had his Rome, Akbar had 
his Delhi; if Marcus Aurelius was a philosophor 
in ermine nnd linen, Asoka was a saint amid a 
barbaric spread of poarl and gold; if Homer gave 
immortality to tho gods, so also Vasishta ; if Cuosar 
wrote his ‘Commentaries,’ so did Baber; if Rameses 
built a pyramid of block granite, Shah Jehan built 
a dveam-pyramid of white-veined marble; if he- 
roos revelled in feats of courage and skill before 
the walls of ‘Troy, we can find a nobler echo in the 
din of conflict wpon the fiold of Kurekshetra. And 
above all, what neither Greece nor Rome nor Bgypt 
nor Assyria nor Britain nor Gaul nor China could do, 


f 
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wo did—rather our forefathers did. While Dgypt 
gave hor mystories to tho few, and Greceo her 
mythologies te the many, Romo her philosophics 
to tho sclect, Krishna gave his ‘ Bhagavad Gita’? and 
Gautama his ‘Dhammapada’ to the million t ‘ 
“ What son of India is thero who will not glory © 
in this country? What son of Bharnia is thoro 
who will not offor a sacrifice of duty and service 
upon tho altars of such a country ?” : f 
Tt is a magnificent apponl, and royoals a magnificent 
patriotism. To criticise somo of tho parallels would bo 
an easy but an ungrateful task, Rather loti us woleome 
an utterance that shows from what lofty sources tho 
Nationalism of some Indians draws its inspiration, And 
the seer, whose impassioned words these aro, is so wise 
in his outlook that ono further quotation is justified :—~ 


“India in the fulness of time cannot but have 
complete independence, When the exact time will 
be, our children or their children should decide, 
not wo,... We ought to prepare the way, not 
fix o time-limit. If India is ever to separate (from 
Britain) it should be a peaceful separation... . 
This may bo thirty years hence, or three hundred 
yoars honce. ... Wo must boar in mind the fact 
that not until we nequire a strong national charactor 
and national material strength can wo safely dis- , 
ponse with tho superintondeneco of Great Britain, 
Tho ‘satanic’ rule of Mr Gandhi is really qn 
angelic rule, It givos us just the opportunity and , 
tranquillity neoded to weed out our weakneassoy end 
manure our virtues. Wo learnt to think lor ou 
selves under the saflety-assuring banner of England ; 
Jet us under the same banner learn to put ow | 
thoughts and our ideals in the conorete mould of 
achiovement,” 


O si sio omnes! This is Indian Nationalism at its 
best. The more thero is of this kind the better for 
India, for Bribain, and for the world. ‘Che misfortune is 
that it is Nationalism of another kind altogether of which 
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we hear most, and India hears most too: a nationalism 
without perspective whon if surveys the past, and with 
a strange blindness to defects when it comes to estimate 
tho capacitios of the India of the present. But that the 
‘soundor saner nationalism is in India all the time is 
never to be forgotten. It has its exponents in the new 
bs hai and Provincial Legislative Councils, though 
tho other kind are there too. In our own Mother of 
Parliaments dare wo say that all are wise? In the 
multiplication of the wiser exponents and the diminish- 
ing of the unwise lies India’s hope. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that if to-morrow 
the sustaining and restraining power of Britain were 
to be withdrawn, tho day after to-morrow -would sce 
the summary end of all these Councils and the extinction 
of the dawning hope of an Indian nation. As things are 
to-day in India, the old forces that kept the pooples of 
India apart through all her history, are still infinitely 
stronger than are the forces which are slowly working 
for consolidation and union. 


Im. 


Thoro is one institution in India to-day which draws 
tis representatives from all parts and all races of India, 
which holds its great Assemblios and Councils, and which 
would continue to hold them, even if Britain’s connection 
with India onded, and India were broken into fragments 
once again, Dhis is the Christian Churoh. India does 
1 contain another institution so truly national. It is 
Indian to a degree that the Couneils of the State know 
nothing of. It knows no distinctions of race or colour 
or station. It is not of Bengal nor Madras nor Bombay 
nor the Panjab: it is of India. Tho antagonisms of 
Tiindu and Mohammodan are hore unknown, the sepa- 
yating influences between caste man and out-caste do 
not exist. All aro Indian, and Indian they will remain, 
whatever may come, The Church is Indian; its mem- 
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bers are brothers one of another, and through the Ohureh 
they have realised, first of all India’s people, what an 
Indian nation means. 

To-day tho very intensity of this realisation is the 
cause of difficulties in the work of Christian Missions. ¢ 
Some instances of this have been referred to in the 
nurative of our Pilgrimage, and many more might be 
given, Tho spirit of Nationalism, which is active and ¢ 
vocal in Indian politics, is active and vocal in Ohurdh 
matters too. It would be strange were ib otherwise ; 
and here too it finds exponents, wiso and unwise, In 
the Church, as in the State, there are oxtromists and thera 
are moderates, ardent leaders who think that the time 
hag come when the Ohureh will best progress by living 
her own life, quite apart from the Mother Churches of 
the West, to whom sho owes her birth, And there aro 
other loaders who more truly represent the mind of the 
rank and file of the membership, when they wgo that 
the time for such separation has not yet come. Teaders 
of the former section sometimes are apt to say things 
in their keon enthusiasm that jar upon tho ear of tho 
Mother Churches, who have not ceased to love their 
Indian children, though admiltedly thoy have beon 
slow 10 realise how very much these childyen of thoirs 
have grown. But then tho words of the modorato men ~ 
are heard, and the noto of affection that waa obsoured 
in tho former specch here gels emphasised, IL soomQt 
to me when in India that the exiremer spokesmen for 
the Indian Church wore rather given to tuking they 
cue from the politicians of the samo class, and wero 400 
forgetful of tho essential differonco oxisting between 
tho rolationship borne to the Indian Ohurch by the 
Ohurches of Britain, and that which Britain boars to 
India, Britain, in the Providence of God, has beon and 
ig the guardian of tudian; but the tie that links the 
Ohurohes of these two countries together ia of a much 
moro tender and intimate kind, The Oburehes of the 
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West have been the mothers and the nursing-mothers 
of the Church now rising into prominence in India. 
Thove is a family tie here 100 sacred to be lightly severed. 
Just at present, where the national note in Church 
glife is heard most strongly is in the dosire expressed by 
‘many Indian Christian leaders for a larger share in the 
R caameed and the management of the Missions sent 
» bm the Western Churches. It is an echo, or a parallel, 
of the political developments in the State, Thore the 
systom of a Diarchy is being tried: certain departments 
of the public sorvice being entrusted to Indian Ministers 
of State, who are responsible to the Indian Legislature, 
while other departments are ‘reserved’ for the control 
of the Imperial Government, Something of the same 
kind is what is now urged for adoption by the Missions 
—~a Diarchy under which parts of the Mission operations 
would be ‘transferred’ to the Indian Ohurch Councils 
or Prosbyteries, and other parts ‘ reserved. ’ for the con- 
trol of the missionaries and the Ilome Boards, Of the 
genoral principle there is widespread approval ; but mani- 
fostly there are circumstances in the Mission sphere 
that do not make the parallel of the State procedure 
entirely applicable. Especially is this the case in regard 
to the funds to bo employed. The State funds ‘ trans. 
Sorred’ to the administration of the Indian Logislatures 
nvo raised in India, and contributed by tho people of 
Lwin, Tho funds of the Missions are almost wholly 
‘eonixibuted by the Churches in Britain and America— 
tq India undoubtedly; and therefore it is right and 
helpful 40 tako counsel with the Indian Church as to 
their best oxpondilure. But their source is in the Wost, 
and it would scem that, as a consequence, the propon- 
derating voico regarding their application must still for 
a time be the voice of the West—or if of the Hast, ib 
showld have the West’s approval. 
These and other considerations of a like kind make 
the State precedent, while useful, as indicating a method, 
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not suitable ag a porfeot example. Bub the prinotplo 
of Diarchy is accepted and welcomed by all tho Missions 
in regard to theit work, What needs to be done now, 
and is being dond, is to work out a schome, or many 
sahomes, of Diarchy in the allied sphore of Ohurch and f 
Mission, which shall give increasing scope for tho healthy 
nationalism of the Ohurch, add lo tho real offlciency 
of the Mission, and maintain tho loving concord betweun * 
Bastern Church and Western Mission unbroken. ¥ 


4 
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That there are elements in the atmosphore of India 
to-day that make Ohristian Missions more diMoult than 
they once wera ig unquestionable. But this also is un- 
questionable: these very clements are furnishing a noble 
faspiration and » splondid spur to the whole missionary 
enterprise in India, India is alive, India is at a erlsis 
of hor history, India is being tested as to her capacities, 
and given opportunities of triumphant response such as 
in all her long history her people never yet have had. 
And Ohristian Missions hold in their gift the ond Power 
that can make India emerge purified, justified, and 
triumphant! hat Power is Ohrist. Only in Ohrist 
will India find the unity that will at long lash make hor 


a nation, But she will find it in Him, What an appeal >: 


to the Christian Churches lies in that ono fact! What 
a ringing call to Ohristian knighthood! It is no eany 
enterprise to which tho call gives summons. Nay, it is 
the most difficult in thé whole wido Field of Missiona, 
and there lies its glory. India is the ‘ Western Trent’ 
in the Holy War, It is the front whero the Aght for 
Christ is perhaps the very hardest, and will be very 
long; but it is the fight where victory will mean the 
fina) triumph of the Lord, 
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